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‘The Chamber has been asked to take the matter up, and my Committee 
trust that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor may be pleased to ask whether 
the Government of India are not of opinion that the industry in question is 
now sufficiently well established to be made over to private enterprise, more 
especially as it enters into direct competition with the bark-tanning industry. 





Beis Dated the 14th October 1909. 


From—-G, A. Cuamprns, Esq., Messrs, Chambers and Company, Madras, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Revenue Department. 


I navn the honour to acknowledge receipt of your No. 2770, dated Ootaca- 
— 8th October 1909, and thank you for the information contained 
erein, 

2. I do not question the earnestness of the intentions of Government as 

particularised by you, but I most emphatically state that however good these 

intentions may 8y they certainly have not in the past been supported by the 
actions of those ich 

Tannery. 

8. It is now more than a year ago since I began to take active steps in 

_ protesting against the competition, and right from that time onwards I have 

© received the same assurance as {that which you now give, viz., “that it will 

Cease as soon as arrangements can be made to dispose of the plant, ete.,” but 

as a matter of fact, notwithstanding that my firm has endeavoured to facilitate 

the stoppage of the Government works by offering to purchase surplus plant, 


tely connected with the working of the Government 


Petcmaca we i 





~ and that the newly established Mysore Tannery Company, Limited, would also 


have been buyers, and both concerns would further have taken such trained 
labour as was available, no surplus machinery has been disposed of, and the 
competition has not only been continued, but has been accentuated. 

4, As striking evidence I state that in Mr. Chatterton’s letter to me of 
20th October 1908, writing of morocco and patent leathers, he expressly states 
“ Government do not, and do not intend to, manufacture and there has never 
been any competition in respect to these ”; but notwithstanding this cunphacty 
declaration, it is nevertheless true that subsequent to the engagement by the 
Government Tannery of an employé eniast hy us at considerable ex 
an order for moroccos alone to the value of 27,000 or 88,000 was taken from 


= 


-Teason to believe would otherwise have been received by my firm, 
ae samples of moroccos have been submitted to, and’ orders solicited from, 
adras firms to whom we have been supplying such goods. We think you 
' has admit that these facts are in glaring contradiction to Government inten- 
ons, 
5. It is, I think, admittedly wrong in principle, that Government should 
compete with private enterprise, and the indefinite disposal of the plant of 
either or both the Government Tannery and its leather manufacturing branch 
__ ean be no justification for their continuance, 


6. The Mysore Tannery Company, Limited, and my own firm have both 
Spent considerable sums this year in neg and equipping works for chrome 
and bark tanning, and the manufacture of leather goods ; and the representa- 
tives of Government have, in my opinion, had better opportunities of dispos- 
ing of their plant and labour to them than they are likely to have again in 
_ the near future, for possible investors might naturally be expected to 
See results of the ventures already made ; consequently, if we are to await the 
of the plant before the Government works are closed, the competition 

_ “May continue for months or even years. 
_ 7. Both the Mysore Tannery Company, Limited, and ourselves are already 
Manwacturing chrome leather sandals, and we naturally look for Government 
in the shape of opportunities of securing contracts, and both would 
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the Controller of Stamps and Stationery, Calcutta, which order I have every © 
ere 
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manufacture water-buckets also if the Government Tannery woul 
cease doing so. Further, it cannot be claimed that the manufacture of such — 
low olsss goods on a commercial scale is necessary from an educational point 
of view. I therefore again most Pei request that the Government 
Tannery and its manufacturing branches should cease to be run as commercial 
concerns, and that a definite date be fixed for such closure. eae, | 


Dated the 2nd November 1909. 


From—J, O. Rozrnson, Esq., Chairman, Madras Trades Association, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Madras, Revenue Department. 


I nave the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 2769, dated 
the 8th instant, and with reference to your request to be furnished with a 
of the memorandum of Government referred to in my letter of the 19th Al 
last, in which it was proposed to limit the scope of the Tannery at Sembiam_ 
to that of an educational institution, Messrs. Chambers & Co., to whom your’ . 
letter was communicated, write to say that according to paragraph 4 (of G, O, 
No. 2894, dated 17th October 1908) the Director of Industries was. instructed 
to submit proposals for giving effect to Resolution No. 50--“ the development 
of the Sambiam Tannery into a leather trade school”. They further say 
that a perusal of the papers issued in connection with the Industrial Con- 
ference gives ample evidence of the fact that protest was then made inst 
the Government Tannery being conducted as a commercial concern, and they — 
urge that it is quite unnecessary for Government to run, for educational 
purposes, a trading institution such as the Tannery at Sambiam and its con- 


‘ nected manufacturing branch in the Poonamallee Road. They also state that 
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it is a matter of urgency that a definite date should be fixed for the stoppage 
of the works, as they understand that another machine has been Lae recently 
purchased, and they are told by buyers that such inducements are being offered 
as would make it impossible for Messrs, Chambers & Oo. to sell similar leather’ 9 
at a profit. ; o 

2. The Committee are glad to learn that in order to obviate complaints 


from private manufacturers, the Government have instructed the Director of 


Industries to close the manufacture and sale of boots, shoes and other mis- 
cellaneous articles assoon as arrangements can be made to dispose of they... 
plant, etc., and to restrict the work of the tannery to the manufacture of | 
water-buckets and sandals for sale to ryots and Government Departments. 
But Messrs. Chambers & Co. bring to notice that the tannery has very . 
recently obtained an order for morocco alone to the value of R7,000 or” 
88,000 from the Controller of Stamps and Stationery, Caleutta ; which order ~~ 
Messrs. Chambers & Co. have reason to believe their firm would otherwise have’ 
received. Further, samples of morocco have been submitted to and orders 
solicited from firms in Madras to whom Messrs. Chambers & Co. are stated  ~ 
to have been previously supplying such goods, OF 
8. My Association feel that it is undoubtedly wrong in principle for Goy- © 
ernment to compete in this manner with private enterprise, and they 
for the issue of imperative orders to the Acting Director of Industries. it is’ 
not unreasonably urged by Messrs. Chambers & Co. that if they are to wait 
till the disposal of the plant before the Government works are closed, the 
competition may not cease for a prolonged and indefinte period. i 
4. Messrs. Chambers & Co. also state that both the Mysore Tannery Com- 
pany, Limited, and themselves are already manufacturing chrome leather 
fendlala, and naturally look for Government support and that they both would 
ladly manufacture water-buckets if the Government Tannery would cease 
oing so. They further contend that the manufacture of such low elgg | 
goods is unnecessary from an educational point of view. ” 
cd teal Donate ee a rag joa Chambers & Co.’s petition 
‘ve favorable consideration, and earl i rders wil 
be issued with regard thereto, oa aches 
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the honour to bring to your notice that the Chamber has again 
r consideration the question of private enterprise and Government 
ompetition, the immediate cause of the ion being the offer of employ- 
at by the Director of Industries to various persons employed in private 
‘ial concerns, to which action members of the Chamber Pook exception. 
The Chamber while quite satisfied with the explanation given by the 
ctor of Industries and his assurance that similar incidents will not occur 
future, desires to protest against the policy that is being pursued by the 
_ Industrial Department, pereresiy with the approval of Government, in the 
_ matter of competition with private enterprise. Hen 
ise aie 8. The Chamber though unanimously in favour of industrial instruction 
_ isalso unanimously strongly opposed to industrial competition and the flota- 
_ tion of industrial companies by Government. 
_~ 4, In Madras there are capable industrial workers who have received their 
entire industrial training at Leeds Universit » Bradford Technical School, 
Bermondsey, Nottingham, and elsewhere in urope who one and all assert 
that industrial education at institutions at these places is invariably conducted 
without semblance of competition with manufacturers. The Technical In- 
stitutions assist the manufacturers with information and by practical experi- 
ge mente, but the production of manufactured articles is on the smallest ible 
' scale, and is so far as the Chamber can ascertain entirely disposed of in the 
shape of samples which are given to students themselves or interested manu- 
desiring to follow up the Industrial school or college research work. - 
ii _ 5. Here however, in regard to leather, the Sembiam Tannery or school, 
_ instead of confining itself to instruction, is worked as a commercial concern 
epying boots and shoes in retail, water-buckets to ryots direct and through 
__ the Irrigation section of the Director of Industries, as well as fancy leathers 
Psd Governn:ent Departments. ‘!he Chamber is strongly of opinion that these 
» Sales are unfair to the private tanner, and should’ be discontinued, The 
ig sf ber also considers that the combination of instruction with competitive 
uction is unfair to the industrial students, fy 
~ . 6. It is understood that the Weaving School at Salem sold cloth to the’ 
ue of #11,000 last year and though this is not in itself a very large sum, 
_ Sales of this magnitude are unnecessary as already shown by technical schools 
in the large industrial centres of England. The Chamber is advised that 
" Government is opening another School Factory at Madura, and submits that 














“if many such schools are opened in the various parts of this ‘Presidency where’ 
9g -loom weavers are distributed, and the production is offered for sale, they _ 
_ | will become a menace to private enterprise. 
re 7. If sales from these weaving schools are conducted on the lines followed 
_ in the ease of leather, they will rapidly absorb the few Government orders for 

_ cloth which jail competition now leaves open to the private manufacturers, 

“whilst it is presumably competent on the approved lines of Sembiam, for the 
. beste, to also reserve to himself the right of supplying articles of clothing 


__. 8. The argument of the Director of Industries that it is useless to give 
industrial instruction unless there are industries to absorb the students is 
_ plausible but by no means conclusive, . 
0 OOS Tecate, Pek Bist seadon for not gi ing technical education in certain 
industries, but it oes not justify Gorccament in using public money for 
Ui flotation of Unt Linnie Compania nes cine 
the on imi iabil mpanies to com inst 
vate industries already in scien ee ae 
has selected two well-established industries for his 
ing and hand-loom ei (aluminium excepted), and 
suitable for the training of students on the lines of 
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‘His Excellency Baro 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 





PRO OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, 
ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
|‘ UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1661 TO 
1900 (24 & 25 VICT., c, 67, 55 & 56 VICT.,, o, 14, AND 9 EDW, VII, ¢. 4). 


at Government House, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 31st. 
January 1911. ase 


PRESENT : 
N HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G , G.C.V,0., 


G.M.8.1.,G.M.L£., Viceroy and Governor General of India, presiding, 


and 36 Members, of whom 81 were Additional Members. 


RAIDS ON NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Woop laid on the table a comparative return* showing 


the number of raids committed in the 


North-West Frontier Province in the 


a 1909 and 1910 which was referred to in his reply to the question of the 
ow’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha at the meeting of the Council held on 
the 8rd January 1911. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
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te 1 
“ On behalf of the Hon’ble Str Sassoon Davin, the Hon’ble Mr. GoKHALE _ 


fasked :— 
* Will Governm 
the 


ent be ety to lay on the table a statement showing 
ntage allowed, and the manner in which the capital cost 


“ee ' is estimated, in different Provinces for depreciation on machinery 
, and building in ascertaining the net profits of factories for income- 


tax purposes ?” 


Oe 


“The statement 
-sultation with 
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as soon as it eee: 


ing labour in Factories. The Commi 
te their deliberations in time to allow their Report to be submitted at 
“meeting of the Council. But the subject-matter of the Bill is difficult 
itenti and several of the clauses required a great deal of consider- 
were put into the shape in which they now appear. I may 





\ 
bane The Hon’ble Sir G. Freerwoop Wrrson replied :— 


desired by the Hon’ble Member will be laid on the table 
Some points of detail still remain to be decided in con- 
Governments.” 


INDIAN FACTORIES BILL. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Rosrrrson: “I rise, my Lord, to present the Report 
the Select Committve on the Bill to consolidate and amend the law regulat- 


mmittee regret that they were unable to 


ng something not 


the Committee held in all twelve meetings 
or’ of Sub-Committees — 


t of forty hours, in addition to mectings 
and putting into legal form the decisions come to in the 







’ been in charge of the Bill in the Select Committee, I 
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» the nts. If f may be allowed to mention — 
mgst so many who have spent laborious days over the Bill, I. 

refer to the sound practical advice we have had from the poo 

Ss y and the Hon’ble Mr. Birkmyre. Iam sure the other 
_ the Committee will agree with me as to the value of the services 
- rendered us. 
¥ “I shall now, my Lord, deal very briefly with the principal amen 
~ which have been made in the Bill. But, before doing so, I may m 
that no alteration has been made in the essential provisions of 
the Bill, which fix the working hours for adult males in textile factories 
twelve. As will be seen from the Report, these provisions are not accepted by 
several members of the Committee. ‘the case for and against direct limitation. 
of the hours of labour of adult males was debated in the Council on the -motion_ 
‘to refer the Bill to the Select Committee, and on this point of principle th 
. will no doubt be much to be said when the measure is finally discussed. 
is a subject on which we must agree to differ, and I need not therefore tak 
up the time of the Council with any remarks on it now. But with certain 
reservations on particular points, T may say that the Bill, as now presented, has, 
but for this question of principle, been agreed to by all the members of — 
the Committee. ea Ye 
“I come then, my Lord, to the provisions of the Bill as amended. In — 
dealing with these I shall follow as far as possible the sequence of the chapters — 

of the Bill. ee: 


“We have proposed that the Bill if passed into law should come into force 
on the Ist day of July 1912. This will give time for factory owners to adapt 
themselves to the altered cireumstances, for factories to be provided with aig 
electric light installations where this is desired, and for the Local Governments ~ 
to prepare and publish new codes of rules adapted to the provisions of the law. 


“The definition of the word ‘ factory’ as contained in the Bill has been the 

* subject of much consideration, When the Bill was first published the defini- % 
© tion of a ‘factory’ which it contained and which followed closely the defini-- “a 
jetion in the existing Act, was subjected to much criticism, particularly in view. — 
of the more stringent provisions which the Bill introduced with regard to the » ” 
employment of labour. As defined in the revised draft the word ‘ factory’ . | 








"still includes not only the buildings where the manufacturing process is actually =) 
carried on, but the precincts of such buildings. But a new clause has been, 
added which makes it clear that, though persons employed outside the main sf 
manufacturing portion of the factory will be taken into account in determin- ce 
ing whether any concern is to be reckoned as a factor by reason of employing 
more than 49 persons simultaneously, such persons will not be subject to the 
provisions of the Act respecting employment and holidays, but only to the — $ 

» regulations regarding health and safety and inspection, + 

“ Chapter IT of the Bill deals with the appointment of Inspectors and cer- 
tifying Surgeons. The Factory Commission in their Report expressed themselves — a 
_ strongly as to the inadvisability of inspection of factories being carried out - mz 
. by ex officio Inspectors, as hee considered that orders on technical matters 
ould be passed only by experts employed for the purpose. In the Report — 
of the Select Committee this opinion is endorsed, but in deference to the 
representations of certain Local Governments that it would be impossible for 
the expert factory Inspectors to regularly visit factories in out-of-the-way 
pace, provision has been made in the Bill for the appointment of additional 
nspectors where the employment of such is considered necessary. In such 
cases it will probably not necessary or advisable to give the additional 
tors full powers under the Act, and a clause has been inserted enabling _ 
Governments to define the powers which they are toexercise, 
“The provision which requires that before a child can work in a factory it, 
must possess a certificate of age and fitness for employment has been retained. — 
_ And it has been laid down that every child must carry such certificate when 
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Saye ‘believed that the 
tly : nspection of children 
| for ensuring that the law in this 
















, which contains the provisions relating to the health and 
of operations, has not undergone much change. In several of the 
is Ohapter, an Inspector is empowered, where ‘he finds that a 
; e law is not being complied with, to serve an order on 
directing him to take measures for such compliance. 
an order an appeal is allowed to the Local Government, who 
Appoint an authority subordinate to it to hear the appeal. It has been 
gly represented to us that in appeals against*orders made by the Inspector 
this Chapter, the appellate authority should be assisted by expert 
assessors who could advise him with regard to the matter in dispute. Provi- 
sion for the appointment of such assessors has now been made in the Bill. 
e clause which deals with the important question of fencing of machinery 
: been entirely recast. It now provides that certain dangerous parts of 
_ machinery, as well as other parts which the Local Government may by rule 
- ecify as dangerous, shall be securely fenced. This isa substantive provision 
ea ae law and any breach of it becomes an offence under the Act. In addi- 
_» tion to this, power is given to the Inspector to pass an order requiring any 
_ other parts not declared dangerous as above to be fenced, and such an order 
will be the subject of appeal in the manner to which I have just referred. 
Se. “Chapter IV deals with the hours of employment of oanvet and with 
- holidays in all classes of factories. As originally drafted the Bill provided that 
exemptions from the main provisions of the Chapter, and also from the pro- 
_ visions of Chapter V relating to textile factories, should be given by rules 
_ made under the Act; The opinion has been generally expressed that the 
standard exemptions from these provisions of the Act should be laid down in 
the Bill itself, leaving Local Governments to deal by rule only with exemptions 
required in special circumstances or in new cases that may arise. The working 
_ out of these exemptions has, as was anticipated, given a considerable amount of 
_ trouble, and their insertion in the Bill has necessarily occasioned some complex- 
' “ity in the clauses affected. We have added two Schedules to the Bill which set 
forth specified exemptions, and have arranged the latter in parts following 
the main principles on which the exemptions have been given. I may perhaps 
_ make my meaning more clear, if I explain the case of exemptions from the 
~~ compulsory half hour stoppage after six hours continuous working, which is 
_ laid down in clause 21 of the Bill. First we have putin Part A of Sche- 
_ dule I, which refers to this clause, all work of an urgent nature or such as must 
be kept going while the main manufacturing process of the factory is disconti- 
__mued; such as work by the supervising staff, work which has to do with 
Keeping the machinery running and in good order, for instance, in the 
Bias ne 
‘ ; 
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n 
boiler-house mp en. toe or in the ssa a shop, and work in the 
' packing up of the finished articles or receiving or despatching of goods, Part B 
© of the Schedule contains a list of factories, in certain oc ered of which 
technical reasons continuous production is necessary and where the work 
10t be stopped for half-an-hour. Such are tanneries, sugar-refineries, 
works and the like, In these factories the half-hour interval is not 
to be given in the departments concerned. Part C of the Schedule 
a further list of factories which are to be entirely exempted from 
visions of the half-hour stoppage. In these work requires to be carried 
ghout the factory uninterruptedly. Such are flour-mills, rice-mills, 
8, gas-works and the like. en a further case for exemption 
~ Local Government will be enabled to grant exemption, subject. to 
| conditions as may be imposed, in accordance with the general principles 
ve been laid down. 
vemarks apply generally, as I have already mentioned, to the 
ons of the Act which deal with hours of em yment and holidays. 
4 word of explanation as i ee Schedule IT, which contains the 
rom nday holiday. In Part A of this 
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_ ant changes have been made. The first makes the occupier and ma: 











necessary in certain processes ¥ : 4 
esse fan Saudays. It will be noticed that this list 
he list of factories which are similarly exempted in 
ae stoppage on working days. But there is a diffe ph 
_ The such 














~ continuous processes carried on in some factories a as cant 
completed within the week. ‘These are entered in the Second Sch 
requiring exemption from the Sunday holiday provision. In other fae 
the continuous process, though it cannot be suspended during the day 
not necessarily extend over a week. These factories are placed ina s 
list in the First Schedule for the purpose of exemption from the ha 
stoppage provision, Ishall not encroach upon the patience of the Co 


further by saying anything more about this somewhat compljcated ear 
fully fo 





















hope that the clauses of the Bill, as now drafted, will provide 
normal exceptions which have to be recognised when making subs' 
provision in the law as to the employment of the operatives. re 
“Chapter V of the Bill lays down a 12-hours working day for mal 
adults in textile factories. Ihave already mentioned that the members % 
the Committee are not in agreement as to the provisions of this Chapter. _ 
it stands, the Chapter follows the Bill as drafted. But here again care has” 
been taken to mention the principal exemptions which ave required tothe ~ 
12-hours rule. As we are dealing only with textile factories, these oxeaneiae a 
are comparatively few. ‘They concern principally the operatives who st 
employed in subsidiary work connected with the engine-room and the rannii 
of the machinery, or in special processes in which occasionally overtim 
unavoidable, such as calendering and finishing, sewing and _ tailoring, 
packing up and despatching of goods. vi aa 
“Chapter VI deals with notices and registers and calls for but few 
remarks, Clause 36 of the Bill has been substantially altered. As it now ~ 
stands, it requires that there shall be posted up in some conspicuous place near — 
the main entrance of the factory an abstract of the Act and rules, and what 
may be described as the standing orders of the factory laying down the hours 
of employment of the operatives. It was originally proposed that copies of 
these standing orders should be submitted to the Inspector once a month. —— 
This would have given trouble to factory occupiers, and in the new clause they 
. are required to notify to the Inspector only when changes take place. The 
* clause, moreover, will not be applied to seasonal factories. ico 
“ Chapter VII confers rule-making powers upon the Local Government 
which are to be exercised subject to the control of the Governor Generalin —_ 
Council. It is to be noted that the previous sanction of the latter is not!~ 
required to the publication of the rules. wa tg 
“Chapter VIII deals with penalties and procedure. And here two import- 
























jointly and severally responsible for compliance with the Act. This has been 
strongly pressed tpon us in many quarters as being necessary in order better 
to secure that the provisions of the law are not evaded. The second chang 
is that we have adopted the recommendation of the Factory Commission and 
have drafted a clause based on the English Statute, enabling the occupier or 
manager when charged with an offence under the Act to make a com 
before the Court charging the person whom he alleges to be the actual offe 
and to obtain exemption from liability if he establishes that he acted diligen 
to enforce the execution of the Act and that the uther person committed 1 
offence without his knowledge, consent or connivance. We believe that this 
provision is a useful and a suitable one, but in view of the joint liability of 
the occupier and manager and as the special procedure laid down requires to 
worked with care, we have recommended that prosecutions for offences agi 
the Act should be triable only by a Magistrate of the first class. re 
“Chapter IX contains certain supplemental visions, the o one of 
which I need refer to being that whist tage aes octal Saucers ega ais g 
the computation of time. ‘The Bill as originally drafted contained a son e 















any eo ag area for 
ie But, 


set. to the total period — 
x) the factory, we have ribed times 
to this principle. In wal doing so we oye for the sake of simplicity 
Ahead ares the times of beginning and ending 


ee ae ome eae the different seasons of the year. Thus, 
in the cold weather, when people are disinclined to turn 
the morning, the hour of commencing work may be put at half 


seven o'clock. 
wif “T have now referred to the princi changes which have been made 
inthe Bill and which are in the draft which has been prepared 


the Select Committee. I hope and believe that these changes have gone far 
the Bill as revised a good practical working regulation. As I said at 
encement of my remarks, the changes have been generally . 
members of the Committee who represent important industries w 

ed by the Bill. Many of the new provisions haye been pote 
ers, to whom the Government is much indebted for the practical 
e they have given in the consideration of a difficult and complicated 


oa Hlis Excellency THE eo epe “Gentlemen, the work of the Council - 
Pas now concluded, the arate will adjourn till the 1st.of March, when the 
Financial Statement will be tak 
oe J. M. MACPHERSON, 

og : % ere to the Government of India, 
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© The 8rd February 1911. } i % 
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PART VIL. 
Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
oe purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 














GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEM- 
BLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1861 TO 1909 (24 & 25 
VICT,, ¢, 67, 55 & 56 VICT,, c, 14, AND 9 EDW. VII, c. 14). 





The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 25th 
January 1911. 


PRESENT : 
His Excellency Baron HarpIncr oF PENSHURST, P.C., G.C.B., G.0.M.G., G.0.V.0. 
G.M.S.1., G.M.1.B:, Viceroy and Governor General of India, presiding, 
and 60 Members, of whom 55 were Additional Members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
The Honble Mr. Sacucurananpa Srna asked :— 
“In replying toa question put by me at the last meeting of this 

Council about the Census Commissioner’s Circular, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Butler, in the course of his reply, said :—‘ The object of the 
Circular was to consult Provincial Census Superintendents as to the 
feasibility of framing an estimate of the number of persons 
as Hindus who «are not ordinarily regarded as such and what. 
standards should be adopted for the purpose............The Govern- 
ment of India believe that any dissatisfaction caused by a misappre- 
hension of the Census Commissioner’s original proposal has been 
allayed by the issue of the communiqué alluded to..,.........The 
object of the Circular was to throw light on the statistics. It is 
clearly desirable that their precise bearing and significance should 
be explained.’ 

(a) Will the Government be pleased to state whose opinion it is 
thé the persons or classes referred to in the above answer ‘ are 
not ordinarily regarded’ as Hindus—whether that of the 
Hindus themselves or of non-Hindus or of the Government ? 

_(b) Are the Government aware that even subsequent to the issue of 
the Government communiqués on the-subject, resolutions have 
been passed at Benares and other cities and also at the Indian 
Social Conference, recently held at Allahabad, expressing alarm 

at the suggestion made by the Census Commissioner and protest- 
ing against any departure from the lines adopted at the last 
~~ ¢ Census ? 
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(c) Are the Government aware that many of the 
papers have expressed dissatisfaction with the suggesti 
and explanations offered in the said communiqués, as al 
the reply given on the subject by the Hon’ble Mr. Butler 
(a) Do the Government Me to direct that the new scheme 
therefore be deferred till Hindu iver? opinion on the 
comes round to the view of the vernment, in the matter 
such light being a upon. pips one ect 
‘precise bearing an significance i > being bro out, 
F phemee to be the only object of the Government?” — 
The Hon’ble Mr. Butter replied :— Laue 
“The question whether certain classes should or should not be regard 
as Hindus has often been raised, e.g., in the Punjab Census Report for 1891, 
where it was stated that 7 per cent. of the persons classed as Hindus. in the 
Census Tables had not been returned as such in the schedules, in some cases 
because they themselves did not claim to be Hindus, and in others because the 
Hindu enumerators objected to enter them as such. wee | 


“ Various comments have been made on the Census Commissioner's com: | | 
muniqué and on the reply given to the Hon’ble Member’s previous questions. = 
In some quarters satisfaction has been expressed and in others the reverse. Age 


«“ The Census Report consists of — ve 
(i) the final tables containing the statistics tabulated from the Census 
Schedules, and is dea 
(ii) the Census Officer’s comments on the statistics and his topinion as to” 4 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. : 
“The final Tables are prescribed by the Government of India, and no change 
of any kind is, or has been, contemplated in the method of compiling them. 
The Census Commissioner’s circular referred solely to the question of their 
elucidation, The conclusions which may be arrived at are binding on no one. 
They are merely the personal opinion of the writer. The actual statistics are 
at the disposal of any one who may wish to make an independent examination 
of any of the questions involved.” 
The Hon’ble Sacucurpananpa Srvwa asked :— 


« Are the Government aware that the new system of unregistered value- — 
payable packets which. was introduced about two years ago has produced 
great dissatisfaction in the department and among the public and has led to _ 
much confusion and loss ? Sic eed 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Rosurtson replied :— 


« The Government of India are aware that the simplification of the value-— a 
payable Ain which was introduced from the 1st Dairosty 1908 has not — 
proved altogether satisfactory either to the public or to the Post Office, and 
acting on the advice of the several Trades Associations in India the Director 
General of the Post Office isabout to introduce certain changes which it 
hoped will remove any cause for complaint.” y 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxwate: “My Lord, I rise to move that 
Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Governr 
should order a public inquiry by a mixed body of officials and non-officials inte 
the causes which have led to the great increase in public expenditure, both 
Civil and Military, that has taken place during recent years, so that means: 
ue elgg for the greater enforcement of economy, where necessary and 

cable, 


“My Lord, the Budget Debate in this Council of last year, and 
especially the language employed on the occasion by my Hon'ble frie 
_ Finance Minister, had-led me to hope that the Government would of tl 
accord direct such an inquiry, at any rate into the Civil expenditure 
country. That hope, however, has not been justified, and T dhenatica : 
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fo subm: nal My Lord, 
st twelve years have. been in some respects a most extraordinar iod 
in Indian finance. - A variety of circumstances, to which I will ese ars 
combined to place at the disposal of the Government of India, year after year, 
enon pga revenues— phenomenally large, I mean, judged by the 
standard of country ; and while advantage was taken of the prosperous 
condition of the Exchequer to grant a certain amount of relief to the tax- 
y the ne consequences of an overflowing treasury in a country like 
Tia inevitably followed, and the level of expenditure came to be pushed up 
in every direction in a manner perfectly unprecedented in the history of this 
country. How large and how unprecedented this growth of expenditure has 
been may. be seen from the fact that two years ago, of a sudden and without any 
warning, we came toa year of a heavy deficit—the heaviest deficit that this 
country has known since the Mutiny. And last year, the Hon’ble Member, 
as if to emphasize the gravity of the situation, felt himself driven to impose 
additional taxation to the tune of about a million and a quarter in a perfectly 
normal year, free from famine, war, or any of those other disturbing circum- 
stances which in our mind have been associated with increased taxation in the 
A development of the financial situation so extraordinary and so dis- 
quieting demands, in my humble opinion, a close scrutiny, and it is because I 
want the Government to undertake such an examination that I am raising 
this discussion in this Council today. 

“My Lord, fora proper appreciation of how enormous this growth of 
expenditure has been during recent years, it would be necessary to take a 
brief survey of Indian finance over a somewhat extended period ; and I propose, 
if the Council will bear with me, to attempt such a survey as briefly as I can 
for a period of about 35 years, beginning with the year 1875. I take 1875 as 
the starting point, because, in many ES that year was a typical year— 
being also a normal year—typical of the old régime associated with the names 
of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook. I propose to begin 
with that year and survey the finance of the 33 years that follow, as briefly as I 
can. Before doing so, however, I think I must place before this Council one 
or two general views about the financial position of the country. Those who 
merely look at our Financial Statements are likely to carry away a somewhat 
misleading idea as to what our real revenue or our real expenditure is. The 
Statements give certain figures known as gross and certain other figures known 
as nett. But neither the gross figures nor the nett figures give in my opinion a 
correct idea of what I would call the real revenue and expenditure. To get at 
the figure of real revenue, it is necessary in the first place to exclude from the 
revenue under the Principal Heads, Refunds and Drawbacks and Assignments 
and Compensations and also the cost of the production of Opium. en we 
must take the Commercial Services nett; and to this we must add the receipts 
under the Civil and Military Departments. I think such a process alone 

would give us a correct idea of our real revenue. Now applying this to the 
Budget figures of last year, and those are the latest that are «vailable for us, 
what do we find ? e find that our real revenue, as distinct from either 
gross or nett revenue as given in the Financial Statement, is about 53 
millions, or 80 crores of rupees—being made up of about 49 millions under the 
Principal Heads, about 1 million net from Railways and Irrigation, about 2 
millions, Civil Departmental feceipts, and a little over 1 million, Military 
Departmental receipts. Out of this revenue, about a million is devoted to mect 
the net charge of interest on unproductive debt, and another million goes to 
meet the standing charge for Famine Relief and Insurance. If we leave these 
2 millions out, 51 millions remain to be devoted to the Civil and Military 

_ administration of the country, of which a little over 30 millions. is devoted 
to Civil os farted and a little under 21 millions is spent on the 
_ Army. The Civil are made up to-day of about 6 millions for Collection 
_ of Revenue, about 15 millions for the and Expenses of Civil 
ments, about 5 millions for Miscellaneous Civil Charges, and about 
is for Civil Works. This then is the first fact about our financial 

¢ I would like the Council to note. The second fact, which I _ 

0 mention, is that this real revenue, excluding Opium receipts 
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which are uncertain and which moreover are threatened with « 
capable of growing at the rate of about 1} per 1a per anuum. 
‘lation, which shows this, is an elaborate one and Ido not want to 
Council with its details. I have tried to take as much care as 
could to make it accurate and I have discussed the method adopted wit 
" who are qualified to express an opinion on these matters. T think I 
that every care has been taken to eliminate figures which ought to 
eliminated from such a calculation, and I feel that the result may be aa ta 
asa fairly correct one. On the basis of this calculation, then, excludis 
Opium receipts, our revenue may be taken to be capable of growing, taking 
d and bad years alike, at an average rate of about 1} per cent. a year. 
t therefore follows that any increase of expenditure for normal purposes, #.¢., 
exclusive of any special expenditure that may have to be incurred for — 
special objects, must keep well within this average rate of 1} per cent. per 
ear. I trust the Council will keep these two facts in mind, and now follow me 
in reviewing the growth of expenditure during the 35 years, or rather 
33 years, following 1875. I think it best to take 1908-09 as the last year — 
of the period, first because i 3 to that year the growth of expenditure — 
went on practically unchecked, and secondly because complete figures are | 
available to the general public only up to that year. This period of © 
88 years divides itself into four smaller periods of more or less equal duration— 
‘the first of 9 years from 1875 to 1884, the second of 10 years from 1884 to 1894, 
the third of 7 years from 1894 to 1901, and the fourth of 7 years from 1901-02 
to 1908-09. Now, my Lord, for purposes of a fair comparison, it is necessary to 
reduce the figures for the years selected to what may be called a common — 
denominator, all extraordinary items being eliminated from either side. Thus, 
if the rates of Exchange for any two years, which are compared, are different, 
due allowance must be made for that. If there has been either enhancement or 
remission of taxation in the interval, if new territory has been included or 
old territory excluded, if certain old heads of accounts. have been left out or 
reclassified, allowance must be made for all these. I assure the Council that 
‘I have made such allowance to the best of my ability in the comparison which 
I am about to institute. Thus, in the first period there was first increased taxa- 
tion during Lord Lytton’s time and then there was a remission of taxation 
during Lord Ripon’s time, and I have made due allowance for both these 
circumstances. Then the rate of Exchange even in those days was not steady. 
It was about 1s. 9°6d. to the rupee in 1875 and about 1s. 73d. in 1884, and — 
allowance has been made for that. ‘Well, having made these allowances, what 
do we find? We find, putting aside all extraordinary expenditure due — 
‘to famines and war, that during this period of 9 years, our total Civil — 
and . Military expenditure rose by about 6 per cent., which means an annual 
increase of about two-thirds per cent. per year, against an annual growth — 
of revenue of about 1} per cent. The rate of normal increase of revenue was 
thus considerably in excess of the rate of growth of expenditure, and it was 
this fact which enabled Lord Ripon’s Administration to remit taxation. The 
total increase under Civil and Military during this period was about two-and- 
a-half crores ayear. That is the first period. 


“The second period of 10 years is the most difficult period to deal with, 
because there is hardl aiiything in common between the Thrst year and the last 
year. It was a period of great stg activity in view of certain eventual- 
ities that were expected on the North-West Frontier, and it synchronized | 
asteady fallin Exchange and a steady diminution of Opium revenue. 
result, was that there were continuous additions to the taxation of the eo 
In considering the expenditure of this period, we have to make allowance 
four disturbing factors. In the. first place, an addition was made in 
30,000 troops—10,000 European and 20,000 Indians-—to the Army. Se 
in 1886, Upper Burma was annexed. Then Exchange fell continuously b 
1885 and 1894 from 1s. 73d. to 1s. 1°1d, to the rupee, the iatter being t 
point Exchange ever reached. And lastly, Exchange Compensation A 
was granted to all European officials towards the end of this 
over a crore and-a-quarter of rupees or nearly a million ster’ 

ssitated continuous additions to the taxation of the country. 
























or other being put on. These four factors make it ex- 
it to compare the starting year with the ee year of this period, 
n general view, hly correct, may be nted. It will be found 
g this period the Civil and Military expenditure of this country rose 
a 4 crores. Out of this 14 crores, however, about 7% crores was 
- provided for by extra taxation, so that the normal growth of 
during this period was about 6} crores. On the other hand, the 
nue during this time increased by about 12 crores, of which about 6 crores 
‘was from new taxes; and economies were effected to the extent of about 2 
- -erores by suspending the Famine Insurance Grant and in other ways, and thus 
_ the two ends weve made to meet. The result, during the second period, putting 
| aside all special expenditure for which special taxation was imposed upon the 
country, was that we hada normal growth of administrative charges for the 
_ Army and the Civil administration of about 6} crores. This works out at a 
‘total increase of about 14} per cent. in 10 years, or an average increase of 1} 
per cent. per annum, against a normal growth of revenue from the old resources 
-of a little under 1} per cent. a year. : 
“I now come to the third period. In this period the disturbing elements 
were not so numerous, the only factor of that character being Exchange. 
At the beginning of the period, Exchange was as low as Is. 1‘1d., but it rose 
“steadily to 1s, 4d. in 1899, at which figure it stood practically steady for the 
three closing years of the period. And but for the fact that 3 of the biggest 
famines of the last century occurred during this period, as also for the fact that 
there was war on the frontier at the commencement, the finances’ of this period 
would have given a much more satisfactory account than they did. As things 
were, however, the Kailway Revenue had already begun to expand, Opium too 
had begun to recover, and that extraordinary expansion of general revenues, 
which was witnessed from 1898 to 1908, had also commenced. ‘The last three 
_years of this period thus belong to a period of extraordinary expansion of revenue 
on all sides, and in addition to this, under Exchange alone, the Government saved 
in 1899 nearly 5 crores of rupees on the remittances to England, judged by the 
‘standard of 1894, These expanding resources naturally led to increased 
expenditure, and what stimulated the growth of charges even more than that 
was that we had during this period 3 years of Lord Curzon’s administration 
'—the first 3 years of his administration. As a result of all this, expenditure _ 
grew at a greater pace towards the close of this period than during the 
previous period ; but even so, we find that it was kept well under control. — 
uring these 7 years, there was an increase of about 6 crores in the | 
expenditure of the country, Civiland Military, which works out at about 11 — 
“per cent. or 14 per cent. per annum—the Civil expenditure rising by about 
; Te ver cent. in the 7 years or at the rate of 2 per cent. a year, and the Army 
estimates rising by about 6} percent. or at a little under 1 per cent. per 
annum, For purposes of this comparison I have reduced the cost of Exchange 
| for the first year to the level of what it would have been, if Exchange had then 
been 1s. 4d. instead of 1s. 1‘1d. to the rupee. 


’ -* Let us now turn to the last period. This period, like the third, was one 
of 7 years, but it was a period of what was ribed in this Council last 
_ year as a period of ‘ Efficiency with a big, E.’ There was a hot pursuit of 
__‘elliciency in every direction, leading to increased establishments, creation of 
_ Mew appointments, and increasesin the scales of pay and promotion and 
a ions of the European services of the country. As a result what do we 
End? An inerease of expenditure all round which is perfectly astonishing. 
The disturbing factors meee this a were re the Accounts for 
Berar were included, (2) the bulk of the Local Funds Accounts were excluded, » 
) were remissions of taxation, and (4) the charges for Military —Marine 
usferred from Civil works to Military. Making allowances for all these 
that during these seven years, 1901-02 to 1907-08, the total 
charges, Civil and Military, came to uo less than 18 crores! 
rerea ‘about 83 per cent. in seven years, or about 5 per 
other aps pact apa of ch hres in a Pe 
, maki necessary allowances, about r Cone 
to this—We had an increase of about So 
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during the first nine years; we had about six crores during the y 
again about six crores during the next seven years ; and we had an inerease 
not less than 18 crores during the last seven years! . Taking the percen’ 

again, we find that the normal growth of charges per annum in the first 7 
was about two-thirds per cent; it ranged between 1} and 14 per cent. durin 
the second and third periods; while it was nearly 5 per cent. during the las 

period! Taking Civil and Military separately, it was 40 cent, for se 
years or nearly 6 per cent. per annum for the Civil, and about 20 per cent., 
an annual average growth of 8 per cent, for the Military ! 3 


“ My Lord, I think it should only be necessary to mention these 
to batablish the importance and necessity of an inquiry into the growth of 
charges during recent years. It will probably be said that this extraordinary 
inerease is accounted for to a great extent by increased expenditure in several — 
useful directions. I admit at once that the Government have found additional — 
money for several desirable objects during this period. But what is the 
amount so found? The total growth of Civil charges during this period was. 
13 crores. Out of these 13 crores, a sum of about 3 crores represents. 
roughly the additional expenditure on Police, Education, and grants to Local 
Bodies About a million has been added to the ae on the Police, 
with what results it is too early yet to say. I, for one, am not satisfied’ 
that the growth of expenditure in this direction has been all good, but I will 
take it for the moment that the increased expenditure will give us a more’ 
improved Police service, Next we find that under Education there has been 
an increase of about half a million or 75 lakhs, including the sums provided for 
Agricultural Education and Technical Education. Finally, a little over half 
a million—nearly two-thirds of a million—represents the grants made to Muni- 
cipalities and Local Boards for Sanitation, Education and other purposes. 
Thus, roughly speaking, the additional expenditure on these objects comes to. 
a little over 3 crores or 2 millions sterling, leaving still an increase of about 
10 crores to be explained. : 


“My Lord, I may mention, if the Council will permit me, that it is. 
not only now that I am complaining of this extraordinary rise in charges. 
As far back as 5 years ago, when we were in the midst of this period and 
when charges were still going up by leaps and bounds in every direction, 
I ventured to make a complaint on this subject in the Council. If the Council 
will pardon me for prior. 3 from myself, I would like to read a few lines from 
A a I then said. Speaking in the Budget Debate of 1906-07, I ventured 
to observe :— : 


' The surpluses of the last few years—rendered possible by the artificial enhancement: 
of the value of the rupee, and realised, first, by maintaining taxation at a higher level than 
was necessary in view of the appreciated rupee, and, secondly, by a systematic under-estimating- 
of revenue and over-estimating of expenditure—have produced their inevitable effect on the 
expenditure of the country. With such a plethora of money in the Exchequer of the State, 
the level of expenditure was bound to be pushed up in all directions. Economy came to be. 

a despised word and increased establishments and revised scales of pay and pension for the | 
Euro} officials became the order of the day. Some remissions of taxation were no doubt — 
tardily granted, but the evil of an uncontrolled growth of expenditure in all directions in A 
the name of increased efficiency was not checked, and the legacy must now remain with us, _ 
The saddest part of the whole thing is that in spite of this superabundance of money in the — 
BPxchequer and the resultant growth of ‘administrative expenditure, the most pressing needs. 
of the country in regard to the moral and material advancement of the people have contin 
for the most part unattended to and no advantage of the financial position has been taken 
inaugurate comprehensive schemes of State action for improving the condition of the 
, Such State action is, in my humble opinion, the first duty now resting on the Government 


India, and it will need all the money —recurring and non-recurring—that the Hon’ble M. 
ean find for it.” ‘ ; 


“That this complaint was admitted in its substance to be just 
Government; or rather by the representative of the Government in the 
Department, will be seen from certain very striking observations m 
_ following year by His Honour Sir Edward Baker, who was then our 
_ Minister. Speaking in the Budget Debate of 1907-08 about a propa 

_ there should be a further increase in the salaries of certain officers, 
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ranked pomp ‘with astonishment, and something like dismay’; 
} proc say :— 


‘I have now been connected with the Finance Department of the Government of India 
years continuously, and during the whole of that period I do not believe that a single 
s passed on which I have not called upon officially to assent to an increase of pay 
j appointment or group of appointments, to the reorganisation of some Department, 
to an augmentation of their numbers. All experience proves that wherever revision 
sis needed, either of strength or emoluments, the Local Governments and the Heads of 
- Departments are only too ready in bringing it forward. Nor are the members of the 
various Services at all b in urgi their own claims, I cannot in the 
east recognise the necessity for imparting an additional stimulus to this process.’ 


“ It will thus be seen that there has been a great deal of expenditure 
‘incurred during the last few years of a permanent character, which was 
rendered possible only by the fact that Government had large surpluses at its 
i . In view of this, and in view of the great deterioration that has since 
taken place in the financial position, I think it is incumbent now on the Goy- | 
ernment to review the whole situation once again. My Lord, this was the 
course which Lord Dufferin adopted in his time, though the growth of ch: 
then was nothing like what it has been during the last decade. When Lord 
- Dufferin became Viceroy, he decided to increase "se Army in this country and 

for that purpose wanted more money. And so/he i we a Finance Com- 

mittee to inquire into the growth of expenditure that had taken place just 
before his time, so as to find out what saving could be effected. The Resolution, 
appointing that Committee, is a document worth the % mane ae of the present 
Government of India, It speaks of the growth of Civil expenditure that had 
taken place during the preceding five years as ‘very large,’ though, as 
I have already pointed out, the increase was only at an average rate of about 
2 per cent. = annum between 1875 and 1884, or taking the charges for 
‘Collection of Revenue and the Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments only, 
it was about 1} per cent.—the increase under these two heads being higher than 
under other neck If that rate of increase was, in Lord Dufferin’s opinion, 
* too large,’ I wonder what expression he would have used to describe the pace 
at which expenditure has grown during the last decade | 


“My Lord, I now come to the form of the fer pom which I propose. I 
ene in the first place, that the enquiry should be a public enquiry, and 
ropose, secondly, that it should be by a mixed body of officials and non- 
officials. As I have already observed, the language employed by the Hon’ble 
the Finance Member last year in this connection had led me to hope that 
Government would of their own accord order such an inquiry into the matter. 
Tn Simla last August, however, when I asked the Hon’ble Member a question 
in Council, he said that what he had meant was a Departmental inquiry only. 
Now, my Lord, the position is so serious that a mere Departmental inquiry . 
will not do. In support of this view, I may quote my Hon'ble friend 
himself. He said last year that the question of economy did not rest with 
his Department alone; it rested with the Government of India as a whole. 
He also said that if economy was to be enforced, public opinion, both in 
_ this country and in England, would have to enlist itselt on the side of economy. 
Now the only way to enlist public opinion on that side is by holding a public 
_ enquiry into the growth of charges, as was done by Lord Dufferin, so that the | 
ple might know how the charges have been growing and where we now stand. 
My Lord, I do not want a mere Departmental inquiry at the head-quarters of 
Government. An inquiry at Simla or Calcutta will only be a. statistical 
inquiry. What we want is a Committee, somewhat on the lines of Lord Duffer- 
~~ in’s Committee, with one or two non-officials added, going round the country, 
taking evidence, finding out from the Heads of Departments what possible esta 
lishments could be curtailed, and making recommendations with that care and 
eight and deliberation, generally associated with public inguiries, I urge such 
inquiry, | governed as India at present is, public inquiries from time 
tion 













of expenditure are the only possible safeguard for 
economical administration of our finances. Under the India 
» situation was in some respects stronger in such matters. ‘The 
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Imperial Government, which now finds it easy throw on India char 
should not be thrown on India, was in those days resisted by the 
whenever it sought to impose such charges. On ‘the other hand, Parli 
exercised a jealous watchfulness in regard to the affairs of the — 
every, 2u years there used to be a periodical inquiry, with the result » : 

ing was carefully overhauled; and that tended largely to keep 
under control. With the transfer of the Government of this country — 
the Company to the Crown, things have been greatly changed. All power 
~ now lodged in the hands of the Secretary of State, who, as a Member of the 
Cabinet, has a standing majority behind him in the House of Commons. This. 
means that the control of Parliament over Indian expenditure, oe it exists. 
in theory, is in practice pascly nominal. In these circumstances, the. im : 
ance and value of periodical public inquiries into our financial admini 
should be obvious to all. There have been three such inquiries since the trans-, 
fer of the Government from the Company to the Crown. The first was. 
by a Parliamentary Committee in the seventies. The Committee, which sat 
for nearly four years, took most valuable evidence. Unfortunately Parlia-. 
ment broke up in 1874, before the Committee had finished its labours, and the. 
Committee dissolved with the dissolution of Parliament. The second inquiry 
was by the Committee appointed by Lord Dufferin in 1886-87, and ten years after, 
in 1897, a third inquiry was ordered, this time by a Royal Commission ided. 
over by Lord Welby. Fourteen years have elapsed since then, and I think it is. 
due to the country that another Committee or Commission of inquiry should now _ 
be appointed to inquire in a public manner into the growth of ; 
and d out what economies and reductions are possible and how — 
the level of ordinary expenditure may be kept down. And this inquiry — 
must not be in London orat Simla or Calcutta. It must be by a ‘bode 
which will go round the country and take evidence. 


“My Lord, I will now state what, in my opinion, are the remedies which the. 
_ situation requires. My proposals are four in number, and they are these :— 
in the first place, what Mr. Gladstone used to call the spirit of expenditure,, 
which has been abroad in this country for a great many years, and i 
during the seven years between 1901-02 to 1908-09, should now be shail 
and controlled, and, in its place, the spirit of economy should be installed: If 
the Government would issue orders to all Departments, as Lord Dufferin did, to. _ 
enforce rigorous economy in every direction and to keep down the level of a 
expenditure, especially avoidable expenditure, I think a good deal might be 
done. Lord Dufferin’s Government wanted money for military preparations. — 
I earnestly hope that Your Lordship’s Government will want to find — 
money for extending education in all Ficadiieas In any case, the need for, 
strict economy is there, and I trust that Government will issue instructions 
to all their Departments to keep down administrative charges as far 
as possible. That is my first suggestion. In this connection { may add this, 
Care must be now taken never again to allow the normal rate of growth 
expenditure to go beyond the normal rate of growth of revenue, 
it must be kept well within the limits of the latter, if we are not 
i the ordinary requirements of solvent finance. If special expenditu 
-is wanted for special purposes, as may happen in the case of an inves 
or similar trouble, special taxation must be imposed, and we shall be pre 
to face the situation ondenuete the Government in doing so. But in ord 
circumstances, the no _rate of growth of expenditure must 
exceed and should be well within the normal rate of growth of revenue, __ 
“My second suggestion is that the Military expenditure should now be 
subsiantially reduced. .My Lord, this is a somewhat difficult qu 
and I trust the Council will bear with me while I place a few fa 
on this subject before it. Our Military expenditure, which, till 1885, 
at a level of about 16 crores a year, now stands at well over $1 or 
_ The strength of the Army was first. determined by a Commission whic 
appointed after the Mutiny, in 1859, and thatstrength—roughly sixty th¢ 
_ Europeans and one hundred and twenty thousand Indians—continue 
strength of the Army till 1885. On many occasions during tl 
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' for the Military Administration of the coun 
in the number of teseaie Fk without success. In 1888, 
thousand European twenty thousand Indian—were 
i. The nur has been slightly increased since, and we have at present 
t 75,000 European troops and double that number of Indian troops. 
, my Lord, my first contention is that the country cannot afford such 
large army, and in view of the great improvement, which has taken place 
_in mid-Asian politics, it should now be fees reduced, Not only 
_ responsible critics of Government but many of those who have taken part in 
_ the Administration of India and who are or were ina position to express 
F; uthoritative opinion on the subject, haye publicly stated that the strength 





a 
the Indian Army is in excess of strictly Indian requirements. Thus General * 
Brackenbury, who was a Military Member of this Council at one time, stated 
in 1897, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, 
that the strength of the Indian army wasin excess of Indian requirements, 
and that part of it was intended to be a reserve for the whole Empire in the 

East. I may also point out that the Army Commission of 1879, of which 

Lord Roberts was a member, held that the then strength of the Indian army— 
' 60,000 English troops and 120,000 Indian troops—was sufficient for all require- 
ments—sufficient to resist Russian aggression, not only if Russia acted alone, 
but even with Afghanistan as her ally. Then, my Lord, when the South 
African war broke out, a substantial nuniber of troops was sent out of this 
country for service in South Africa, ata time when the situation should have 
been regarded as anxious for India. A part was also sent to China about the 
same time, and yet things went on here as well as ever. All these thin 
show that the strength of the Indian army, as it exists to-day, is really in 
excess of Indian requirements. It may be said that this is a matter of military 
efficiency, on which non-official members are not qualified to express an 

inion, If I were venturing an opinion on the technical details of Military 
Ticiciseation. I should myself blame myself for my presumption ; but this is a 
matter of policy, which, I venture to think, all laymen—even Indian laymen— 
are qualified to understand, and on which they are perfectly entitled to express 
an opinion. Anyone can see that the situation in mid-Asia and on the 
Frontiers of India has undergone a profound change. And, in view of this change, 
I think it is due to the people of this country, who have borne this enormous 
military burden for a number of years, that some relief should now be granted 
to them, and thereby funds set free to be devoted to more useful and more 
pressing objects. My Lord, military efficiency, as Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out, must always be relative. It must depend not only on what the ilitary 
authorities think to be necessary, but on a combined consideration of the needs 
of defence and the resources which the country can afford for the purposes of 
such defence. Judged by this standard, I think that our Military expenditure 
is unduly mph ; and I therefore respectfully urge that a part of this = Serer 
s at reduced by reducing the troops to the number at which they stood 
in , 

“My Lord, my third suggestion is that there should now bea more extended 
employment of the indigenous Indian agency in the public service. In this 
connection I am free to recognise the necessity of paying asa rule the Indian 
at a lower rate of payment than the rae who holds the same office. 
I think this is part of our case. If we insist on Indians being paid at the same 
rate as Englishinen, we cut,away a large part of the ground from under our 
feet. ept in to those offices, with which a special dignity is asso- 
_ Glated, such, for instance, as Memberships of Executive Councils, High Court 

‘Judgeships and so forth, where of course there must be strict equality, even as 
ae oe xe between the Indian and the Englishman, there must, I think, be 
» differential rates of payment for the Indian and the European members of the 
_ public service. “What i however necessary is that care must be taken not to 
make such distinctions galling. Instead of the t division into Provincial 
and Tinperial services, or instead of laying down that the Indian should be 

hirds of what the Englishman gets, I would provide a fixed salary 
und I would er provide that if the holder of the office 
Englishman, an extra allowance should be paid to him, because 
jee ; fy. ie ; vi B 
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“ie has to send his wife and children to England, and he has often to g 
4, $62 as 4 


to go ther 
himself. These have to be recognized exigencies of the  prese 
situation and they must be faced in the — r spirit, I 7 
fore, have a fixed salary for each office; and I would then ee) 





mn 
thro 
to all, who possess the necessary qualifications, subject to the’ 
: Sesciy ciationst, thet an English holder of it should get an extra all 
for meeting extra expenses. Then, when you have to make an appoint 
will have this before you. An Indian—pay, say, Rs. 500 a month— 
Gaglichmen, pay Rs. 500 plus an allowanee, say, of Rs. 166. If you then 
really anxious for economy, you will have to take the Indian, other tl 
_ being equal. herieriise: 
« My fourth and last suggestion is this—that a aang should now 
made for an independent Audit in this country. My Lord, this is.a mat | 
of very great importance and it has a history of its own. In the eighties — 
there was some very earnest discussion on this subject between the Government 
of India andthe ‘Secretary of State. The first proposal on the subject, 
curiously enough, went from the Government of India themselves ; that was when — 
Lord Cromer—Sir E. Baring, as he then was—was Finance Minister of India, 
ind Lord Ripon, Viceroy. Ina despatch, addressed by the Government of India ~ 
to the Secretary of State in 1882, the Government urged that a system — 
of independent Audit should be. introduced into India, The whole of that 
despatch is well worth a careful study. After a brief review of the Beis 
of Audit in different European countries, which the Government of India — 
specially examined, they state in clear terms that they have come to the con- — 
 elusion that the system’ of Audit in this country by officers who are subordinate _ 
to the Government is not satisfactory and must be altered. And they 
insist on two things :—first, that the officer, who was then known as Comp- — 
troller General, or as he is now called, Comptroller and Auditor Gene ar 
should be entirely independent of the Government of India, that he sho ad 
look forward to no promotion at the hands of the Government of India, and 
that he should be removable only with the sanction of the Secretary of ih fl 


Bs 


in Council, and, secondly, that his position, as regards salary, should be as high 
as that of the Financial Secretary, and that he should reach that position auto-— 
matically by annual increments after twenty years’ service. The ry ] 
State of that time, however, under the advice of his Council, which, as a rule, ie 
is averse to change or reform, declined to sanction the proposal, et : 
ears 
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sidered that it was not suited to India, that it was not y necessary, 
that it would cost a good deal! Curiously enough, however, five or six ye 
afterwards, the same proposal was revived by the Secretary of State for In 
himself, Lord Cross was then Secretary of State and the despatch in which 
he reopens and discusses this question is also worth a careful perusal. Like the 
Government of India of 1882, he too dwells on the unsatisfactory character of 
the Indian Audit, especially owing to the fact of the Head of the Audit Depart- 
ment being a subordinate ‘of the Government of India, and points out how 
necessary it is that this officer should be independent of the Tndian Govern- 
ment, ‘The proposal was, however, this time resisted by the Government 
India, Lord Lansdowne being then Viceroy, and it again fell through. N 
my Lord, I respectfully urge that the question should be taken up once again: 
the Auditor General made absolutely independent of the Government of 

In England, the Auditor General submits an annual Report on all irreg 
larities, which have come under his notice, to the House of Comm 
the House refers it to a Committee, known as the Committee 
_Aecounts, which then subjects the officials concerned to a searching and ri 
examination. As our Council does not i vote supplies, it will, I 
be necessary in present circumstances that our Auditor General's 
should be submitted to the Secretary of State for India, who is 
authority in financial matters. But the rt should be mad 
being laid before Parliament every year and being also published 
_ Then our criticism of the financial ( dattuarstion will be really well: 
“and effective. At present non-official members can offer only ger 
for the simple reason that they are not in @ position to know 
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administration. ‘This will be altered, if they obtain the 


inual Report from an independent Auditor General. 


rd, Ihave done. I want this inquiry to be undertaken for 
s. In the first place, this phenom increase in expenditure 
an investigation on its own account. Economy is necessary in every 
but more than anywhere else is it necessary in India, Certain observa- 
ich were made by Lord Mayo 40 years ago on this point, may well be 
eyen at this distance of time. In king of the Army expenditure, 
in effect that even a single shilling Naked m the people of India and 
unnecessarily on the so Sot a crime against the people, who needed it 
heir moral and material development. Secondly, my , expenditure 
st be strictly and rormtnre Seay down now, because we are at a 
neture in the history of our finance. Our Opium revenue is threatened with 
iction. Thirdly, I think we are on the eve of a large measure of financial 
decentralisation to Provincial Governments, and it seems certain that 
those Governments will be given larger powers over their own finances. If, 
however, this is to be done, there must first of all be a careful inquiry into the 
_ present level of their expenditure. That level must be reduced to what is fair 
and reasonable before they are started on their new career. Last, but not least, 
we are now entertaining the hope that we are now on the eve of a great 
~ expansion of educational effort—primary, technical and agricultural, in 
fact in all directions. My Lord, I am expressing only the feeling of my 
countrymen throughout India when I say that we are earnestly looking for- 
_ ward to the next five years as a period of striking educational advance for this 
country. Now, if this advance is to be effected, oie large funds will be 
required, and it is necessary that the Government of India should, first of all, 
examine their own position and find out what pr aa of their present 
, Yevenues can be spared for the se. My Lord, these objects—education, 
sanitation, relief of agricultural indebtedness—are of such paramount importance 
to the country that 1, for one, shall not shrink from advocating additional taxa- 
| tion to meet their demands, if that is found to be necessary. But before such 
additional taxation can be proposed by Government, or can. be supported by 
- non-official members, it is necessary to find out what margin can be provided 
out of existing resources. This is a duty which the Government owes to the 
country; and the Shown ren of the taxpayers in this Council owe it to . 
those, on whose behalf they are here, to urge this upon the Government. It 
is on this account that I have raised this question before the Council to-day, 
and T earnestly trust the Government will consider my proposals in the spirit 
in which they have been brought forward. My Sick move the Resolution 
which stands in my name.” 


__ ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Mxsron: “ My Lord, if he will permit me, I should 
like to begin by offering my congratulations to the Hon’ble Mover upon the 
lucidity and the extreme fairness with which he has placed this complicated 
case hefore the Council. Like the late Mr. Gladstone, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale has the rare and happy knack of making figures interesting, and it _ 
een a sincere pleasure to.listen to the skill with which he lled his 
ired life into the dry bones of our statistical returns. It is with 
ament—the purely statistical aspect of the case—that I 
and I rise with no intention of controverting the conclu- 
on’ble Member has placed before us in this “Council. But 
t am ‘sure that the Hon'ble Member will with me— 
are not the only ones which emerge from this vast 
. He has drawn a picture—almost a sort of architectural 
the huge structure of our financial administration ; and with 
trained critic he has pointed out where he thinks we have 
‘the building, and what a of it he thinks are mapas 
now ask the Council to do is to come inside the building, 
ss that we carry on in it, and see why we have had to add 
after storey. In other words, I would ask them to 
expenditure means, and why it has been necessary. 
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Mr. Gokhale opened his speech by a striking description how 
taxation of last year ant from a blue sky, in q year of normal conditions 
with no special gers ahead. That situation is very recent and almost 
one in this room must remember that the taxation of last year was pro 
in consequence of a very large deficit which was due to the collapse in rev 
following a heavy famine and an acute depression in trade; and secondly 
the prospective loss which we expected owing to the pene disappearance 6 
our opium trade with China. The Hon’ble Member then took a broad reyie’ 
of the finances of India for the last 35 years. Now 35 years is but as a day in 
the annals of this ancient land; yet it isay big slice in the modern history 
of India, since the country first began to develop its administration alot 
western lines, It is true that the public expenditure of India has nearly doubled ~ 
since 1875. But would it not be easy to find a civilized country where the same __ 
thing has not happened in approximately the same time? In England the: 4 
gross expenditure in 1875 was £74 millions; in the year 1908 itwas152 
millions. In France just before the Franco-Prussian War the quakes expendi- 
ture was 2°2 milliards of francs ; it is now I believe 5. The Russian buders a 
exactly doubled in the 20 years following 1870. In Belgium it very much _ 
more than doubled; and even in the happy little Republic of,, Switserland * 
the cost of government rose from 43 million francs in 1875 to 81 million 4 
francs 20 years later. These illustrations show us that in other countries 
besides India, whatever be their form of government, the pace of expenditure 
has been as fast as with us; and it could not seriously be contended that the oe) 
changes in these countries—whether political or economical or administrative 
—have been more rapid in the time than they have been in India. The 
great increase of expenditure that has taken place during these 35 years is 
an index, not of administrative extravagance, but of the evolution of our — 
administration from a simple and almost primitive form into a form which 
brings it in line with countries where the process has been much longer and. a 
slower. 


“T shall now ask the indulgence of the Council fora brief descriptionof the , 
growth of our expenditure in recent years. It would take too ca for the — 
time at my command to attempt to follow Mr. Gokhale through the whole 
period which he has selected. Comparisons by periods, with all the statistics 
reduced, so to say, to a common denominator, and with net figurestaken 
wherever possible, provide the only sure method of handling this subject with 
scientific exactitude; but the method is a little puzzling to plain people; and 
all that I shall ~~ before the Council is a broad comparison between the 
expenditure of India in 1898 and the expenditure in 1909. At the outset 
there are several corrections that have tobe made. In 1908 the whole expendi- — 
ture of our district and local boards appeared in the Government accounts. 
It has now been removed. In 1898 the fertile little province of Berar had a 

, aperet® account rendered for it which you will find buried in the Appendices 
of our old Blue Books. Its accounts are now incorporated with those British 
India; so that if you take the record of expenditure which you find in. 
Blue Books, and compere 1898 as it stands with 1909, you get a mislea 
comparison. I need hardly say that Mr. Gokhale has scrupulously carried 
the necessary corrections and adjustments before presenting the aps y 
he gave the Council. Following his example and bar, fhe le neces 
corrections, buf using gross figures for the sake of simplicity, I will x 
compare the two years which I have chosen. They are not, as it hi 
the same years as Mr. Gokhale has chosen for the basis of his arguments: b 
they give a sufficiently simple and at the same time truthful picture 
relation between the growth of expenditure and administrative cha: 
I have selected for several reasons. It isthe year up to which Lor 
Commission practically brought their examination oft our finances. I 
wits | a in which our exchange had practically settled down to its 

pet 
















rd of 1s, 4d. It was the opening year of a Viceroyalty 
associated—and rightly associated—with a great stimulus re 

ee ere and efficiency, Finally it was a good normal year v 
bee i vests, no unusual civil charges, and no external military activity. 19 














hand, has been selected simply because it is the latest year’ of which 
re available ai but it pte was a good normal is ith no parti- 
departure from the usual seale of civil or military expenditure. 
_“ And so at last I come to my point. The total gross expenditure of India 
in 1898, including the Berar accounts, was £56 millions. 1909 it was £78 
_nillions—a rise of £17 millions, Out of this roughly £3 millions has occurred 
“in the military charges of the country, and to these £3 millions I shall not 
» refer ain, as my Hon’ble friend Mr. Brunyate intends to explain them to the 
Council, and he will do so with an intimacy of knowledge to which I cannot 
_ Lam left then with £14 millions of civil charges to describe. From 
_ this, £44 millions may at once be subtracted ; for it represents the growth in the 
expenditure of our commercial Departments, our Railways, Canals, Post Office 
and Telegraphs ; this being more than covered by the growth in the earnings of 
these Departments during the same period. There is no time to prove this to 
~ the Council, and I must ask them, as the lawyers say, to ‘take it from me’ that 
the development of our Commercial Departments has more than paid its way 
during these 12 years. The growth of purely civil expenditure thus presents 
| itself as a figure of £9} millions, which is very nearly the increase of 40 per 
cent. on which Mr. Gokhale has laid stress. Now, how is this £94 millions 
made up? Iwill endeavour to tell you. £1 million has mainly gone in 
additional expenditure on our land-revenue establishments. The complexity 
of our land tenures and the growing volume of litigation in our rent courts 
very ej dk explain this’ increase. I believe that the condition of the 
 reyenue in our districts is a condition of chronic overwork, and I venture 
to think that here at least there is not much saving to be effected. It must 
also be remembered that since 1898 a great army of village accountants, who 
were formerly a charge on local funds of their own, has come upon the general 
revenues. Another £2 million represents the increased cost of working our 
forests, guarding our excise, collecting our customs, and the like.” The increase 
is extraordinarily small compared with the growth of the revenue from these 
important sources. Another £} million is made up of a number of petty 
increases. We have to pay more interest, for example, on our Provident Funds, 
because there are more subscribers; and I am afraid that we all write more 
and print more than we did 12 years ago, and so have to pay more for station- 
_ery and printing presses. That accounts for £2 millions out of my £94 millions, 
A third million bas been devoted to our courts of law and our jails; with the 
ceaseless growth of litigation and the constant demand for improvements in 
our prisons, it is difficult to see how this could have been avoided. Another 
£1 million has gone into certain of tie minor services: about £500,000 
in the development of agricultural, veterinary and other scientific work ; 
£200,000 in strengthening eur medical poche, oR. particularly against 
plague ; and about £300,000 in political charges, largely in connection with the 
new Frontier Province. This brings us up to £4 millions out of my £9} mil- 
lions. A fifth million has been spent on education; and £2 more millions have 
are a raising the standard of expenditure on Civil Works—new schools, 
_ better hospitals, improved roads, more bridges, etc. Thisrise of £ millions 
has oceurred almost wholly in the Provinces ; and those Hon’ble Members who 
es oo the Provinces in this Council will be able to say whether the increase 
_ of expenditure on these beneficent services is in any way comparable with 
i ere, would have desired if more funds had been available. I have now 
mn ae 10 £7 millions. Out ghey balance £1} millions a _ used 
upon the Police, raising their rospects, improving their training, 
a3 sing their sw i gs Maer to eradicate the faults and abuses 
hk Reig the usefulness of that large public body. Of the £1 million 
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—the Secretariats, the Audit offices and the Councils. The 


wth of salaries and establishments. 
is the tale of the 9} millions by which our civil charges have 
Lord Higin laid down office. It is not an ignoble tale. 1 
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Pialilion aonears in the shape of increased pension A a necessary — 


still remains to explain, about has gone in pisengthonts the — 
inery of control at tt head uarters of our  saeeaear aati and 
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t But of course 


ae Acie [Mr Heston: 


is not a tale of mismanagement or squandering. — cours 
_ plete, If time allowed I should like to show of the gener 
speak, for this increase ;—how far, for example, it tins been forced 
the steady rise in prices and by the demand of all classes of State 
. for a higher standard of comfort. I should also have liked to an 
figures and show how far the increase is recurring and inevitable, 
far it is due to expenditure of a non-recurring character which can be cur 
when funds are running short. I would also point to the striking fact th 
during the 12 years of which I have been pm , the Government ha 
remitted taxation to an extent which has left the public exchequer poorer 
the people richer by no less than 4} millions a year; and yet in spite of thi 
and of the growth in expenditure, we have only onee during this period failed 
to show a substantial surplus in our annual accounts, It is impossibl 
however, to enter into all this now. The warning which underlies ow 
statistics and which the Hon’ble Moyer has brought out with admirable 
clearness, is the liability that is hanging over us for further expenditure on — 
the moral and industrial development of the country, combined with tie 
that one of our main sources of revenue—not one of our largest, happily, bw 
still sufficiently serious—is in grave jeopardy. On this argument I haye 
only one word to say, and it will be my last. Our financial administration — 
is not blind to the signs of the times, and our finances will, I trust, be found 4 
ready to adapt themselves to the new conditions. He AS 
“There is indeed one very encouraging piece of evidence that they have 
already begun to do so; for the period 1898-1909 is sharply divided into an ai 


era of prosperity and an era of depression. From 1898 to 1906 the advance 
prosperity was almost uninterrupted. After 1906 came a check—financial 

ic, bad harvests, dull trade and falling revenue. Was this change reflected 
in any check in expenditure or did we go on in these later years at the same ey 
rate as had been possible in our earlier and richer period? The answer is ~ 
unmistakably given in the figures. Between 1898 and 1906, our average 
increase of expenditure was £1,900,000 a year. Between 1906 and 1910, it | 
fell to £600,000 a year, or less than one-third of the rate of increase that had ~~ 
been maintained in our days of prosperity. This does not look as if the still, 
small voice of the Finance Department had. been altogether ineffective. rae 
_ “T have not attempted to speak on the questions of policy underlying the ~~ 
Resolution. My wens. hava ‘tinal intended to inca wnt the ordwth in?” 
expenditure has meant, that it has proceeded on defensible lines, and that, if — 
it has now to be curtailed, the Government of India may be trusted to find __ 
the way, as they have in the past, to do what may be necessary to ensure our 
financial stability.” ae 

The Hor’ble Mr. Dapannoy: “My Lord, I have heard with — 

interest the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Meston. Despite of the ability with 
which he has dealt with the subject, I submit, he has not succeeded in | 
lodging the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale from the position he has taken. My Lord, 
one of the greatest of England’s political thinkers, Edmund Burke, counse 
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led 
inquiry into causes of discontent. The proposition is capable of more general and 
extended application. In my humble oe hiker there in dies or 
not, itis eae to refuse investigation. On this principle the F 
before the Council ought to be acceptable to Hon'ble  sorae The Q 
is grave enough to demand sifting age That there is need for econor 
the administration, perhaps nobody will deny. Know as I do the Ho 
Finance Minister’s commendable partiality for economy, I conceive he re¢ 
it more than any one of us here. The need admitted, the only pra 
method of proceeding to work is to start with a thorough inquiry into 
oo and the doa hg of the desired veep - I do not thin 
emand for inquiry will elicit serious opposition. But I can well beliey: 
the suggested composition of the Commission might not be so accep! 
all, especially because the .Military ea, of this Government 
_ subject on which inquiry is sought. re is epa 
_ feeling, that Military expenditure is a matter in which laymen, non-ot 
, are hopelessly out of court; and it might be argued on 
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it is futile, if not 
words of Lord Morley, 













ut I would remind Hon’ble Members, in the 


vilians have ‘got to decide these questions, and, provided that they arm them- 
e expert knowledge of military authorities, it is rightly their voice that settles 


Non-officials may well be associated with experts on the Commission, 

hope and trust Government will be pleased to appoint for the Hespeecs 
thorough investigation. It is better that the lines of economy should be 
ermined in consultation with the taxpayer, and that departmental en- 
usiasm should be checked, controlled and directed by the commonsense 
the ordinary citizen. My Lord, I like open ee iP joint Commission. . 
o not expect satisfactory results from mere departmen ry pe T trust 
not only will Hon’ble Members accept the Resolution, but it will be acceptable 
to Government as well. 

scone 4 Lord, the request is for inquiry into both Military and Civil Expendi- 

ture. e growth in both directions has been alarming of late, and if the 

expenditure on increasing at this rapid rate sometime longer, the Finance 
_ Minister will be bold who will undertake to maintain financial equilibrium with 
'. the ordinary resources of Government. ' 


~“The public complaint is that the Indian Army is maintained even in 

times of peace on a war footing. That is the opinion of many who may be 

, to be in the know. I will quote here the opinion of Sir Charles 

ze In the debate in Parliament.on the East India Loans Bill, on 7th 
December, 1908, he inquired,— 

f is the Indian Army kept on an axtareegent scale as compared with that which 
ie ingiand can afford in this richer part of the world, and which is altogether out of proportion 
| to that which she dare to ask the Crown Colonies to contribute ? Why should there be a two 

to one different scale beyond Ceylon and India?’ : / 

» .. Where to look for an explanation! It is time the explanation should 

' © come. 
My Lord, the despatch of ‘a force of rather over 8,000 British officers 
and men from India, as well as some 3;000 natives for non-combatant services,’ 
-» for service in South Africa during fhe Boer War, at a time when considerations 
“of ordinary prudence would have suggested the maintenance of the maximum 
force in India, affords perhaps the most convincing proof of the fact that at 
least a portion of the Indian Army is superfluous and not required for the 
needs of India. But the curious part of the business is that there have been 
substantial additions to the Army since then, entailing of course extra cost. 

We have had Reorganisation schemes in the interval with more or less elaborate — 

i are of Special Defence Works. There is no cessation of activity. On 

s. ch 28th, 1900, Lord Curzon, in justification of a more pretentious Military 

Budget, referring to the Boer War, remarked in his own forcible way :— 

_ A storm has taken place in the great ocean, the commotion caused by which will be 

felt thousands of miles away on every beach and shore. Here, as elsewhere, we shall require 

i to set our own house in order, to overhaul our military machine, and to profit by the lessons 


¥ 


“Fine sentiment, but the cost is a little too much. Asoasding to Major 
General Sir Edwit 





Gens H. H. Collen’s Memorandum of 2ist 1900, 92 
_ © officers were added to the Indian Army at an annual cost of four lakhs of rupees, 
eee  Kitchener’s Reorganisation and istribution Scheme provided for the 


further addition of 350 officers. In 1902-08 the ‘establishment of officers, 
- Non-Commissioned officers and men of British troops’ amounted to 74,118. 
In March 1909 the number rose to 75,250, or an increase of 1,157. The 
al strength of the Indian section of the Army was 150,586 in 1902-03; 
) it stood at 162,093, or an increase of 11,507. This erpe increase in 
Army after all the improvements effected by Major General Collen during 
ies of years and despite of the significant fact of the loan to South Africa, 
investigation. The necessity of the other large changes carried 

hener equally demands scrutiny. The urgency of the reforms is —_ 
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and stood in urgent need of overhauling. His Lordship is a 
military affairs, and his opinion is entitled to our : 


between Englan 


__ the head shewn in the Accounts as Salaries and Expenses of Civil De 
jc only a small portion of which is spent on education. We are 





















‘a matter on which the public would like to have more light. It , 
clear. Lord Pidrenme eakns to India in 1902, a Sorttoith set to r 
the Army. His long explanation in Council would seem to be 
allegation that the Indian Army was not in an efficient condition at 


At the same time it would be affectation not to feel that, only a short time 
His Lordship’s arrival in India, it was stated on perhaps as good horit 
that the Indian Army was in a ‘high standard of efficiency’, and that ‘ver 
considerable reforms and additions’ had ‘already been undertaken’, On 2 
March 1901 Lord Curzon said in this Council :— eae 

«J allude to the Military Estimates. have been introduced in a Statement and 
have been explained to-day in a speech by the Hon’ble Military Member, enumerating the — 
very considerable reforms and additions which we have already undertaken, or are about to— 
undertake, and summarising in a concise manner the principal measures of improvement that 
have been carried out in the Indian Army during the sixteen years with which, in one or other 
eapacity—culminating in the highest—Sir E. Collen has been connected with the military 
administration of the Government of India.’ < ter 


“In his Memorandum of 1900 Major General Collen sought to justify — 
increased expenditure on improvements on the ground that ‘the Army in — 
India was to maintain its high standard of efficiency.’ cr 

“ Tt is difficult for the uninitiated to understand that only a short time — 
after these authoritative declarations the Army was found in such a state—I 
will not say of inefficiency, but of unpreparedness—that a mint of money — 
was required for the execution of a new Reorganisation and Redistribution , 
Scheme. Lord Kitchener stated under his Scheme mobilisation had become 
easy. Judging from previous history, the ‘Iransport and Supply Department _ 
would not appear to have been so defective. The following from.+ | 
ae General Collen’s Memorandum already referred to shews it was fairly — 
efficient : airs 


“Last September we despatched a small force to South Africa, and had the satisfaction 
of raring the acknowledgments of His Majesty’s Government for the promptitude with 
which the force was equipped and sent off.’ 


“My Lord, I meution these facts not in a light spirit of faultfinding. It _ 
is always risky to dogmatise on a subject of this kind. It is furtherest from my ae 
mind to do anything of the sort. I concede the security of the Indian Empire _ 
is a matter of paramount importance to the citizen as muchas to Government, 
But the lay mind is apt to be bewildered at the different opinions of high 
authorities — opinions that are not easily reconciled. At any rate, here.is a 
case for inquiry. The Military Expenditure requires looking after. It may — 
be urged in defence of the heavy expenditure of the past few years thatthe 
machinery is now perfect. But what guarantee is there that its efficiency 
will equally impress a future Commander-in-Chief, and that a fresh scheme of 
Reorganisation will not be:launched? But we need not quarrel over the past. — 
The lution is much more modest in scope. All that-it requests Govern 
ment to do is to ascertain, by proper investigation which will command the 
confidence of the people, the direction in which future expenditure might 
curtailed. I submit there is not much room for controversy over this, 


“My Lord, for my part I would have preferred a Commission that ¥ 

be free to go ipens into the subject, and to examine the “financial re 
en and India with a view toeffect a more equitable adjustm 
But it is perhaps an ambitious wish. Speaking in this cil, I shall 
content to have a Commission such as this Government can appoint. 
__ “My Lord, the Civil Expenditure has grown even more rapidly than 
Military Expenditure, and perchance with lesser justification. If ( 
increase had been due to liberal grants, for education, sanitation and other 

er Be necessary reforms, there would have been less reason fo 
on; but, as it is, the large increase is specially noticeable 































the expendi was £9,506,608 ; it was £10,486,837 
4,7 in 1907-08. Compared to the figure of 
re in 1907-08 was more by 49 per cent. It exceeded 
3 . cent.! It was higher even than the figure of 
by L Tn 1909-10 too the expenditure was £14,185,968. 
an alarming rate of increase, and ‘deserves consideration. Let us 
ne the situation carefully, and find out how far retrenchment is possible: 
_ andthe lines on which it is possible. Our object is not to hamper the 
_ Administration by criticising its methods, We would fain place before Gov- 
_ ernment a constructive programme. But without detinite data found by a 
Commission, it is all mere speculation. The increase does not appear to be a 
| normal growth, necessitated by the exigencies of the administration. But 
_ instead of speculating about the causes at: allowing the public to form their 
own conclusions regarding them, we humbly request Government to ascertain 
_ them by careful inquiry, and to remove such of themas are found avoidable. 
With these remarks I support the Resolution.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Brunyare: “My Lord, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale has touched upon Milita ir Sao with such brevity and 
restraint that I hope to be able to deal with that question more shortly ‘than T 
had ex to be necessary. In any case time would not have permitted 
me to follow him into its more distant history. I would however Hie to say 
on that point that I cannot accept his view that the increase of expenditure 
from 1900-01 after a long period of retarded expenditure was an example of 
un essential departure from traditions of economy. I think, if the circumstances. 
are considered, they rather show that financial considerations have been 
dominating throughout. It was well known to the Government before 1900-01 
that the Army was deficient in respect of armament, transport, reserves and 

_ organization ; but action was delayed for want of funds. It was not until the 
' Government of India got a sharp lesson from the Frontier operations of 1897, 
followed by the outbreak of the South African War, and at the same time the 
- financial situation was very greatly improved, that they took the action which had 
_ + been so long delayed, andthe subsequent activity was all the greater because of 
the dela Galorchind This reorganizing activity began in 1900-01; it was - 
lpsteedl and systematized in 1904-05, and the higher scale of expenditure con- 
~ tinued in full vigour till 1906-07. These and the few following years make-u 
the period which, I think, Council will consider it profitable to review ; and T 
. follow the Hon’ble Mr. Meston in taking the years 1898-99 and 1909-10 as the 
starting and terminal points. I fully realise that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
could not be expected to select his period for review with sole regard to military 
expenditure ; but without going into elaborate explanations, there are some 
seriously disturbing features in the years he has chosen, particularly in the year | 
1901-02, the expenditure of which would be a very unsuitable standard for the 
Be point. For instance, there were in that year nearly a million pounds 
__ of savings due to the absence of troops in South Africa and China. There are 
ke many case grave complications in comparing the various figures owing to 
f ges of accounts and in other ways which perhaps I need not trouble 
_ Council by describing in detail. In view of these we have had to make certain 
adjustments and make use of approximate figures. I shall of course leave out, 
_ 88 the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has done, extraordinary expenditure on what we 
ul Special Services, There was about a million pounds of such expenditure 
, In 189 in connection with frontier operations. Unlike Mr. Meston I shall 
* net ia to the military expenditure as this will obviate a 
_ Rumber Ivicietions inte would otherwise be needed. 
Ne broad fact is that in 1898-09 the net a= a ony go amounted 
ing under 154 millions sterling and in 1909-10 it had risen to a 
© over 19 millions, The increase of expenditure requiring explanation is 
Uy £3,593,000. I shall Site tng eonem as much as possible in 
>t “che g Pesan Hon'ble Members to follow them more pe 
icreases nditure,| that is, increases due to — 
0,000. The principal item is the 
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charge for the erabad Contingent which entered our accounts | 
result of the Cat Berar. Next, we have an increase in the 
the War Office representing the net effect of the award of t 
Commission in 1901-02 and that of the Romer Committee in 
These gave us in the net £70,000 more to pay. ‘Thirdly, } 
automatic growth of pension charges, £46,000, I exclude here the in 
of pensions which the Government recently gave to the Indian Army, 
include under this head only that portion of the growth which is du 
‘conditions in regard to strength and terms of pension which were establi 
before the period under review began. Our first group thus gives us an 
increase of £416,000 which, without wishing to be argumentative, I 
perhaps describe as unavoidable. Most of it isin fact nominal. My second — 
group is the increase inthe food charges. Here, again, I include only that — 
portion which is, I think, fairly attributable to the rise in prices: Ihave made 
adefinite deduction from the actual figure to represent the increased cost of | 
feeding the additions to the army in men and animals which have been made _ 
since 1898-99. The year 1909-10 was one in which the prices of supplies — 
were still very high owing to the famine of the previous year, and under this ee Bir 
there is an increase of £465,000. I fully recognise, Sir, that the factor of strict- 
ness or laxity of administration is one which enters very closely into these charges, _ 
but the steadiness of the food charges over a series of years, their upward bound 
when famine prices supervened, and more recently their very satisfactory 
response to improving conditions indicate, I think, that the natural explana- 
tion is also the true one. In my third group I take the whole group of what 
T may call pay concessions : improvements in the terms of service of the British 
soldier, the Indian soldier, the Indian’ Army officers and the officers 
‘of the Medical Services. These account for the very large increase 
of £1,360,000. Council are aware that the terms of pay of the British 
soldier are not a matter wholly within the control of the Indian Government. ~~ 
T think too that they are not disposed to question the increase of pay recently 
given to the Indian Army. At any rate these are concessions which once made 
are given once for all. The three groups, nominal charges, food charges and 
y concessions, thus account for about £2} millions out of the increase of 












. pa , 
£34 millions which I set out to explain. These groups, I imagine, are matters 


. have to recognise that we are spending every year more for special expen 


_ ‘purpose to discuss the policy which underlies this increase of expe! 


upon which Council will very readily form their own opinion. pe 
«The fourth group is that about which most question will arise. Ishould — 
_describe this generally as including the recurring expenditure due to re-orga- 
nization, I am not here referring solely to measures initiated by Lord 
Kitchener; he himself was careful to distinguish between the work which 
he took over from his predecessors and measures specially connected with his 
‘own name; and in any case many minor schemes are included, many of them 
-of a quite ordinary character, which under the technical rules were financed 
from our specialgrants. I think Council will not wish to discriminate _ 
unduly in this matter. The whole period from 1900-01 onwards was one of @ — 
special kind of activity to which the term re-organization is, | think, ge 
applicable, and it is best to take the whole figures as they stand without 
attempting to make, deductions on this account and that. I put down to 
nization then, in its wide sense, an increased expenditure of £1,452,000. Of 
increase £527,000 was added by the special measures undertaken up to 
and £697,000 by those belonging to the period 1904-05 to 1909-10, In addition 














than was provided in 1898-99, and that accounts for another incre 
£171,000. This figure I must admit is perhaps rather a low one to take + 
because the actual schedule expenditure of 1909-10 was unusually small. 
lastly I have included as a matter of convenience an increase in the 
Volunteers by £57,000 which is due to normal growth and not to am, 
departure of policy, . . 
_ “Thave thus explained an increase of expenditi \ 
_ £3,693,000 or £100,000 more than the increase which emerged 
comparison between the totals of the two years. It is not of | 
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it ey ee purpose if I can definitely connect the increase of 
penditure with causes over which the Government of India had no control or 
_ with their definitely declared policy. If that can be done, the policy must be 
f Lop mei not the administration. I think, Sir, that the fact t the whole 
of this large addition to expenditure can be explained by reference to the 
- outstanding facts and groups of measures which I have mentioned—measures 
the character of which is already familiar to this Council— far to exclude 
the idea of laxity of control or the supposition, which I think the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale has not himself sugges and | hope does not share, that 
there has been an insidious and imperceptible growth of diture for 
- which no proper and definite explanation can given. ere have of 
course been many sanctions to expenditure over and above those which I 
have selected for mention now. he point is that all the minor additions 
to expenditure which are going on from week to week, and in the 
course of a long period of administration must amount to a large sum,. 
as well as larger items which it would be possible for me to specify if Council 
desired a more elaborate analysis, have in the long run been met by counter- 
balancing reductions elsewhere. In many cases these counterbalancing 
reductions have been definite economies effected with the sole object of 
enting that growth of military expenditure which would otherwise have 
i inevitable. It is unfortunate—I wish it was otherwise—that we have 
not any record of such definite economies in the earlier years of the 
iod. The figures themselves show clearly enough that such economies must 
Betas made, and I wish I could quote them to Hon’ble Members. As 
regards the riod during which Lord Kitchener held the Commander-in-Chief- 
ship, Council are already aware that he effected asaving amounting to some 
£300,000 a year. Any one who knows the difficulty of interfering with the 
established order of things, of getting the same services rendered with a 
smaller outlay than has become traditional, will appreciate the close control 
on the part of the military authorities which this figure implies. The fact. is— 
and all of us who have been connected with the financial or the military 
administration are well aware of it- that the higher authorities who have felt 
it their duty to suggest additional burdens in discharge of their responsibility 
for maintaining the Army in a state of readiness for war have also regarded it 
as a matter of personal obligation to make every effort to find a set-off to those 
new burdens a away redundant and obsolete expenditure wherever: 
it could be found. This process of economy is still going on. Lately we have 
been keeping a detailed record of the savings as well as of the sanctions, and 
during the last 12 months or so the economies and the new expenditure have 
balanced within about £1,000. 


“Before I sit down, Sir, I should like to "7 a few words with more special 
reference to the military administration of the last few years. The story of 
re-organization is one with which Council are already very familiar, and I thi 

the point on which they will feel more interested is whether, a long period 
having been allowed for the preparation of the army, there are any signs that 

the Government of India is now restricting its expenditure and is administering” 

the army more cheaply, having of course due regard to the permanent 
liabilities which have Nok undertaken during these years of special activity. 
Well, Sir, I think it will not be dificult to show that there has been a change 

of attitude. It is not for me to say how far this change should go, but there has 
been a decided change of attitude. I have already said that the year 1906-07 
was the last year in which full provision was made for special expenditure on 

the seale originally contemplated in 1904-05. In 1907-08, the Government. 
of India reduced the special grant by half a million. In 1908-09, they dis- 
continued their practice of re-granting lapses.. In 1909-10, they abolished 

the special grant altogether, and the meaning of that change, as I take it, my 
Lord, was first that they no longer led themselves as bound to provide 
‘some minimum amount. yearly for the financing of special measures but 
left themselves entirely free to decide the amount each year with reference 










on: and secondly, as I understand their decision, they 
“themselves as bound to carry out the programme of — 


_ Every measure which had not at that time been carried. _ 

















out or was not in when it now ao up 
undertaken, is reconsidered on its merits and with a 
conditions now existing. Now this change in attit is, I 
clearly reflected in the figures. In 1906-07, the new 
~ amounted to £2 millions. In 1907-08, it had sunk to £1 million; in 
to three-quarters of a million ; and in 1909-10, to one-third of a million ; and 
even if this last figure is perhaps abnormally low, there is in any case a very great 
reduction If we take the whole net expenditure for the years 1909-10 
1906-07—without any qualification or explanation whatever—there was | 
decrease of £1 million. If we take the ordinary expenditure alone, it increased 
by £648,000. This is because the period of three years happened to include 
a’ rise in food charges due to higher prices, and also the increase of the 
capitation rate, and the grant of improved pay to the Indian Army. But for 
these specified items, the ordinary expenditure would have gone down ‘by — 
£256,000. My main object, my Lord, has been to lay before Council a fair 
and intelligible statement of facts which it would be very difficult for them to 
get from other than official sources. But I hope I may also claim that the 
figures just quoted show that there has been some real nition..in the last 
few years of any changes which may have taken place in neial and other 
conditions.” 
The Hon’ble Mx. Mupnorkar: “ My Lord, I think it my duty to sup- 
port the Resolution which the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has moved in such an 
exhaustive, luminous and able\speech. I admit the ie fair tone of the replies 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Meston and the Hon’ble Mr. Brunyate have given to 
parts of his speech. We admit, my Lord, the anxiety of the Finance Department 
‘and the Finance Minister to practise economy, That successive Finance 
Ministers have been attempting to do all that lay in their power to introduce _ 
economies into the administration of this country is shown by what men like Sir _ 
Auckland Colvin, Sir David Barbour and recently Sir Edward Baker and my 
Hon’ble friend Sir wuy Fleetwood Wilson have said in to the efforts 
they are making for securing this object. But, as Sir David Barbour said before _ 
the Welby Commission, excepting the Finance Minister, every other Member of 
the Government of India was in charge of one or more spending departments, 
and pressure brought to bear by them upon the Finance Minister for making _ 
ter allotments towards a ipa A similar statement was also made by — 
ir Auckland Colvin, who stated that, unless supported by the Viceroy, he found — 
it difficult to carry out economy and to cut down expenditure. Now, I do not 
repeat this as a reproach against the spending departments. What I mean to — 
‘say is that, so far as the Finance Department is concerned, though that depart 
ment is really anxious to effect economy as far as possible, it is not abletodo | 
much. The expenditure is determined not by the Wickade Department but by — | 
the general policy of Government. And what I would ask this Council to take’ hs 
note of, and what I would urge on the attention of Government, is that, when we — | 
are asking for reduction of expenditure, we fully recognise that that expenditure — 
cannot be reduced, that no retrenchment can be effected, by merely finding fault. / 
with the Finance Department or by saying that the Finance Department should 
have cut down this or that or the other, but by getting Government to reconsider 
its whole administrative policy and methods, In view of the facts which have 
been shown so lucidly by my friend that there has been a very great increase 
in expenditure, the increase being far in excess of the normal expansi 1e 
revenue—that in regard to mili expenditure this has doubled itself dur 
the last 25 years, and that in regard to civil éxpenditure, the increase which 
taken place during the last 6 or 7 years was more than double that which 
place in any preceding decade—in view of these facts, my Lord, it be 
necessary to consider whether a thorough examination of our administra 
of the demands upon the State has not become necessary. That is what 
‘the Government to consider. *In this Council, time after time, appeals 
been made to the Government by non-official members to effect economy. 4 
“the same time those persons who make these os also make appeals. 
creased expenditure on certain heads, and it has said in sal to the: 
















j -the persons who ask for economy are also the very persons who 
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expenditure in regard to pet matters of their own. M: Lord, it is unnecessary to 
show that the two positions are thoroughly ccunistent- 

_ “What I would like to make clear is that there is absolutely no disposition 
to disregard the necessary requirements of the Government of India. For 
instance, in regard to mili expenditure, nobody who takes any responsible 
_ view would for a moment deny the necessity of maintaining the army in an 
efficient condition. When therefore any criticism is offered in regard to 
the military expenditure, what is meant is that when you find that such 
authorities as Sir Henry Brackenbury or Lord Lansdowne, a predecessor 
of Your Excellency ‘and present leader of the Conservative Party in 
the House of Lords—when we find them say that the army in India is 
more than what is rein f necessary, is in excess of the requirements 
of either maintaining internal peace or the prevention of aggression from 
abroad, it is a thing which really requires consideration, not by the Finance 
Department, I am afraid not even by the Government of India alone, but by the 
‘Government of England and the Government of India. 


“Then in regard to civil expenditure nobody denies that we require our 
necessary civil works to be carried out, that we require the country to have all 
the amenities of civilised life and all that is wanted for an efficient and a reliable 
administration, We require the administration of law to be carried on by 
officers whose honesty cannot be impeached ; we require an efficient police for the 
purpose of the prevention of crime and for the Seashore and punishment of 
offences. We require a capable and upright executive. We require all these 
things. We also require further the higher things which relate to the material 
and moral progress of the country and the people—education, sanitation, 
medical relief. All these things are required. What we say is this. 'We have— 
to use a homely adage—to cut our coat according to our cloth. And, my Lord, 
if we find that in normal times, under normal circumstances, with a normal 
~expansion of revenue, the ordinary recurring expenditure which has been sanc- 
tioned and which is carried on year after year exceeds the revenue, then a 
very serious state of things is disclosed. We shall have either to impose 
additional taxation or we shall have soon to face a situation when fresh loans 
will have to be incurred for the purpose of meeting our ordinary increased 
expenditure. 

“My Lord, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston referred to the instances of other 
countries where expenditure has also doubled itself. I would only ask the 
Hon’ble gentleman to consider that India is a poor country—the average income 
-according to the estimate made by Lord Curzon himself is only £2 per head per 
_year. Now when a person is in affluent circumstances he can afford to pay 
® much larger proportion out of his income in the shape of taxes than those 
who are far poorer than he is, and that has to be taken into consideration when 
~we com the taxation in India with the taxation in countries more advanced. 

“My Lord, Lord Salisbury pointed out in 1875 that already the Govern- 
ment was taking from the landed proprietors nearly half their income in the 
‘shape of land-revenue or rent or whatever it may be called, and he stated 
‘that the land-revenue cannot be expected to continue for any length of 
time to supply to Government any sources for substantial increase of 
‘revenue. The opium-revenue will soon disappear. Our other sources of 
_ @évenue have not proved to be very expansive. And it is under these 
‘circumstances that we non-official members consider it necessary to put 
the matter before Government. ‘The situation in brief is this. We do want all 
‘the amenities of civilised life, but what we haye to see is whether the 

ry which is very necessary, which is very desirable, and the suit- 
sability of which cannot be doubted, cannot for instance be secured at a less cost 
than now, and whether several items of expenditure incurred in the name of 
iency cannot, without igaiting efisieitcy, be cut down, These are matters 
_ which I submit, my Lord, cannot be considered or discussed before this Council 
_ seven if we allow days and days for such a discussion. They can only be consi- 
dered by a Committee which ‘sits down and is peepaeed to go into the minutiw 
matter, to take evidence and to hear what af Tae haye to say. 
y Lord, we have nothing to say in regard to the expenditure that has 
urred, as pointed out by Mr. Brunyate, in giving an increase to | 
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Britishsoldiers. It is not that of which non-official members com in. In the — 
circumstances of the day, the British sol requires to be paid better, 

and the increase in the pay given to the British soldier or to the Indian sepoy — 
are not things with reference to which any criticism is offered when we 

of the growth of the military expenditure. But the criticism that is ut forward 

is in regard to things which to our minds as items of avoidable expendi- 
ture. Whether we are rightjor wrong is not for us to say. We say what strikes. 

us and that is put before the Government. It is not in a cavilling or pra va ai 
spirit that observations like these are submitted to the Council. We beli 

there are various matters in which the activity of Government will have to be 
even greater than what it is now. The famine expenditure is one which 
might for instance be considered as a contingency to be provided for even 
more than at present ; for there is a famine or scarcity somewhere almost every 
second or third year. There was a time when the Central Provinces, Berar: 
and Gujrat were considered as immune from famine. The history of the last 20 
years, however, has dissipated that belief and has shown that even there the 
danger is present. In the Central Provinces there was scarcity in 1894-95, 
1895-96, followed by the severe famine in 1896-97. Then came the, greatest 
famine of the century in 1899-1900. Again in 1907-08 the Administration had 

to open relief works and had to sus nd about 20} lakhs of Jand-revenue out of 

a total land-revenue of 85 lakhs. e situation therefore is this. Our sources 

of income are very limited ; its rise is small ;, the expenditure has increased in a 

ter ratio, What should be done, therefore, for securing in normal years a 

‘ue relation, a satisfactory proportion between the normal aes of expenditure- 
and the normal growth of revenue? That is the kind of inquiry which is 
wanted, and we hope that Government will see their way to granting it.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mapex: “My Lord, I came here this morning with the 
fixed determination of opposing this Resolution because, from the indications 
which the Hon’ble Member who moved this Resolution gave last year, it was- 
likely that he was going to plead for a reduction of expenditure on communi-- 
cations and other measures which are far better calculated to improve the 
happiness and the prosperity of the masses than anything that he was pre 
to advocate. My Lord, I must take up a few minutes of the time of this 
Council to say that, without changing my rea ay at all or without receding 
from the support which I wish to give to the Government, I have been 
helped by the masterly exposition that Mr. Gokhale has made as well as by 
offcial defence to adhere to my own principles in a way that I did not expect 
when I came here. I think it is a drawback to Mr. Gokhale’s statement of 
the case that he overlooked the rise in prices of the ordinary necessaries of life. 
On all hands we hear complaints that salaries must be raised because people 
are starving, and we cannot get decent men to fill offices even in the lower: 

es of the administration. I do not agree at all with the Hon’ble Mr. Dada- 

hoy, nor do'I think that lay theories on the subject of military defence are 
worth any serious consideration. Personally, I do not think that a single British 
soldier can be dispensed with in this country, Only the other day we had a 
huge disturbance in the capital of India, in which British troops had to be called 
out before it could be supp . And that was a small indication of how, in 
‘any single spot of this vast continent, a whole army may be required to prevent 
a breach of the peace, which it is the first duty of the Indian Government to. 


maintain. 


“ But, my Lord, the official defence which has so far been made. 
goes to show that all this expenditure that has been incurred can be defended, — 
It does not, however, go to show that an inquiry will not fortify the — 
position of the Government, and, by justifying every item of expenditure, show 
the world that their position is an impregnable one. For my own part, 
I cannot agree at all with the remarks that have been made about the — 
difference between a Commission and an official committee of inquiry, because IT 

should have been quite satisfied if the Hon’ble Finance Mem ade. 
the inquiry that he led us to hope last year that he might make, — 
pad given’ us the results. And I do not af all agree with the proposal for an — 
endent audit, because an auditor has simply to get some vouchers and pa 
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iture whether that be justifiable or not. I would much rather 

- trust the responsible officers of this Government, who are English gentlemen, 

than any mere professional auditor anywhere. ‘ 

“But, my Lord, the point from which I approach thissubject is this, I 
‘remember that some 15 years ago—I. am not sure about the exact date, as I did 
“not come prepared for this argument—Lord Northbrook made a statement in 
tthe House of Lords that, in consequence of the abolition of purchase in the 

- British Army, a charge of 14 millions was thrown on the Indian Treasury. 
This roan was challenged in the Indian Press over and over again, and 
-after the Welby Commission made an inquiry, special attention was called, 
both inthe Anglo-Indian Press and by Anglo-Indian writers in the London 
Press, to the fact that a very significant passage in this report seemed to the 

blic at any rate to shirk the very point of the inquiry, which was whether a 
Pair share of military expenditure was thrown upon India or upon the British 
Government. My Lord, it has not been said only here—it is not an invention 

-or a discovery of mine—but I have read it in the British Press over and over 
-again, that when party politics prevail at home, even Cabinet. Ministers are 

afraid to throw expenditure upon the public, and they will throw it anywhere 
else. The only remark that has been made by a Member to my left with which 
I agree at all is that sometimes India is dealt with in a way that none of the 
colonies would be dealt with. It is in defence of the Government of India that 
‘Ithink some kind of inquiry is necessary to show that the Indian Treasury 
is fairly dealt with both in the maintenance of the British Army and also 
when troops from India are sent to South Africa or Ohina or anywhere else. 
T for one cannot object as an Imperialist tothe Empire being maintained any- 
where by any troops that can be most handily got hold of. We owe the 
‘salvation of the Indian Empire itself to the diversion of the troops in Lord 
Elgin’s time, when they were going to China, and I look upon that asa 

rovidential occurrence. In the same way I think our troops should be sent 

‘anywhere to serve the needs of the Empire, but I also think that a fair pro- 

portion of the charges should be laid upon the British Exchequer. 


“ My Lord, I have no means of finding out whether justice is done in this 
matter to the Indian Empire or not. All that I can say is that I have seen 
details of expenditure challenged in the Anglo-Indian and British Press, and no- 
satisfactory reply given. I feel, my Lord, that I am walking rather over thin 
ice on this delicate matter ; but I think that every loyal supporter of the 
‘Indian Government may very well ask that, if any doubt on any point of this 
‘sort exists anywhere at all, it should be cleared up by necessary inquiry. " 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gares: “My Lord, the Council may perhaps be willing 
_ to listen for a few minutes to the views of an official from an outlying Province 
upon the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. ‘The Hon’ble Member moved 
for a Committee to enforce economy where iat and practicable. I am 
‘heartily in favour of economy where necessary an practicable. But fis the 
Hon’ble Member’s proposal to appoint a Commission the best method of 
achieving this result ? Isit the best method of preventing the incurring of 
“unnecessary expenditure in future or of retrenching any unnecessary expenditure 
which now exists ? We are not without experience of Committees and Commis- 
‘sions in India. We have had them for various purposes. Representatives of the 
. ‘Supreme Government and representatives, non-official or official, of the various 

Provinces, not of Burma of course (I cannot remember an occasion 
on which a representative from Burma was found necessary), byt repre- 
‘sentatives of the other Provinces, the more important or more clamorous 
Provinces, are got together and their united wisdom is a plied to the subject 
‘put before them. The circumstances of India are vie and complex. The 
‘4 itteemen or Commissioners are assiduous and zealous. The witnesses—I 
think the Hon’ble Mover contemplated a Swe inquiry—the witnesses are 
numerous and and voluble. A great of time, not a little money, are 








_ ‘spent on the task, and eventually the report is prepared. During all this time 
~ no suggestion on the subject of the report can be entertained. The reply is that 
- the issue of the report must be awaited. Well, the report appears, it is criticised 
dep nts of the Supreme Government, by Local Governments, by public — 
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bodies, Chambers of Commerce and the like, 
e, and during all this time nothing can 
ubje If economy is an urgent need, the 
poses does not seem calculated to apply an. t remedy. 
‘of the Welby Commission, to which the Hon’ble Mover jreferred. _ 
jane in 1895 and it reported in 1900. By theend of 1901, or perhaps. 
it was the beginning of 1902, orders were passed on its report. That, was a 
Commission of great authority ; upon the subjects with which it dealt its. 
authority is not likely to be surpassed nor its knowledge equalled. I will recall 
- to the Council the names of the members :— er 
i Lord Welby. | 
The Right Hon’ble L. Courtney. 
The Right Hon’ble W. L. Jackson. 
Sir William Wedderburn. 
Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart. 
Sir Edward Hamilton. 
Sir Ralph Knox. 4 
Sir James Peile. 
Sir Andrew Scoble. 
Mr. Ryder. 
Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. W. 8S. Caine 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naroji. 
Sir Robert Mowbray. 


“T gathered from something which the Hon’ble Mover said that he wished. 
to reopen the subject of audit, which was one of the questions dealt with by the 
Welhy Commission. Well, that is a point on which opinions may reasonably 
differ ; but we do not want a Committee to take evidence about it. All the 
evidence is already extant in the report of the Welby Commission. It ap 
to me that the Hon’ble Mover is neglecting the machinery which lies Wid es 
his hand. There isthe Hon’ble Finance Member, full of zeal, desirous of 
enforcing economy where necessary and practicable. Here is the Hon’ble Mover, 
full of ideas as to the directions in which necessary economies can be effected. 
The proper place for the junction of these two forces, and the proper time, are 
this Council when in Committee on the Budget. This Council is the i 
which has been set up for criticising the financial administration of the Govern- 
ment of India. Why does not the Hon’ble Member move definite Resolutions on 
the subject of the audit and on other points which he hasin mind? Let them 
be discussed in this Council and let us arrive at a definite result which need not. 
take five or six years to be attained. It appears to me thdt the Hon’ble 
Mover entertains a distrust of this Deine which we may hope it does not. 
deserve. Behind his persuasive accents 1 seem to see the spirit of the Jacobin, 
of the authoritarian anxious to impose his will by a short way. To my mind, 
the way which he proposes is not likely to be short and thus, I think, vanishes 
its only merit. The Hon’ble Member seems tc me unconstitutional in another _ 
way. The Government of India has handed over to the Local Governments a 
Copa of its revenue and expenditure, and Provincial Legislative Councils have — 
n_ set ‘up who are charged with the function of criticising and controlling — 
the Local Governments in the administration of that expenditure and in the 
collection of that revenue. Does not the Hon’ble Mover think that it would 
be wise to give the Provincial Councils a chance-of exercising their functions 
‘Does not he think that the Committee which he proposes to set up is likely to. 
rouse unprofitable discussions as to the limits of the legitimate independence. 
of the Provincial Governments? Surely these are matters which are best left 
___ the Councils which have been established for that purpose. We officials are 
reproached with our passion for uniformity ng the Hon'ble Mover. outs 


This Committee is to roam over the whole of India and inquire 
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letail of expenditure. I suppose that in Burma our officials will have 
explain over again that they cena Poe punkha-coolie for less than 
. 10 a month, ora oe aa for less ‘Rs. 12; and so on through the 
ole scope of the administration. Really, my Lord, these are matters which 
» Local Councils can deal with, and deal with very much better. I said that 
was in favour of economy, Perhaps the Hon’ble Mover is sceptical on the 
subject ; but I assure him that we in the Provinces are very conscious of each 
_ other’s shortcomings, and I have looked at the bloated budget of Bombay, and 
_ longed to make economies there and to apply them to the needs of Burma, 
_ Even in Burma I daresay that there are directions in which retrenchment of 
—<— diture is possible, But in advocating economy I should like to advocate 
















je expenditure as well as positive retrenchment. Do not let us forget 
the example of t which started its career of retrenchment and reform 
with a new loan. my own Province, much money, which has been wasted on 
temporary buildings and other makeshifts, might have been saved by judicious 
expenditure at the outset. The Hon’ble Member, if he concentrated on definite 
cases and on vital points, might expect to reach at an early date some useful 
end; but the Committee which he proposes seems to me calculated to cause an 
enormous dissipation of energy and to achieve an insignificant result.” 

The Hon'ble Panprr Mapan Mowan Mataviya: “My Lord, I rise 
to give my humble support to the Resolution which has been moved by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. My Lord, the remarks that have been made by the 
official members on the subject do not indicate an attitude of opposition to the 
Resolution. The remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Meston were directed only to 
offering an explanation of the great increase that has undoubtedly taken p 
in expenditure, and the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Brunyate went in the 
same direction. That being so, I take it that the Government of India 
are satisfied that the rise of expenditure which has taken place is a 
matter for explanation, and possibly for an inquiry. The situation then is 
this. There has undoubtedly been a very high increase of ex nditure. This is 
obviously a matter for inquiry to see if all the increase is justifiable and also to 
see if there is any room for economy in it. It is not proposed that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider whether economy cannot be effected in such 
a trifle as the salary of a peon, as the last speaker somewhat lightly suggested it 
was; but it is recommended that the Committee should consider the propriety 
of the expenditure of millions of money—expenditure which means money 
diverted from purposes which would go directly to benefit the people, expendi- 
ture, the justice or injustice of which might be examined, might be established 

or disproved. My Lord, the reason for the inquiry is furnished by two 
circumstances which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale very clearly brought out. 

In the first place, there is the extraordinary rise in the expenditure—I would 
not refer to the figures which my friend has put so lucidly before the Council— 
there has been a very great rise both in military expenditure and in civil expen- 
diture. The answer given by the Hon’ble Mr. Meston in that connection, 
namely, that there has been a similar increase in other countries in expenditure, 
overlooks one important point. My friend the Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar has 
already drawn attention to the fact that in this country the average income is 
yery low. In England, where during the same period the expenditure increased 
to almost double its previous figure, the average income is nearly £20 per year, 

_ whereas the average income in India is only £2 year according to the state- 
ment of Lord Curzon. That being so, the fact that a richer brother has spent 
quite as much money during the period that has elapsed as a very much poorer 

_ one, furnishes, I submit, a very strong and unanswerable argument in favour of 
-aninguiry. Why should India with its low income of £2 per annum double its _ 
xpenditure in the same period in which England with its income of £20 per 
annum has doubled it ? It has not been suggested that there has been any 
corresponding increase in the national income of the people here. On. the 
ntrary, there is a large body of opinion which has time after time submitted 
this income has been Rausing, Whether it has been caer 5 












uct about which no one can ive ; but the fact does remain t 
arge body of opinion which ks that it has been diminishing. 
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_ written in support of the proposition w: 

















The economic inquiry which has ked 
ordered, and so nobody can say that the income h 
~ nobody can positively say that it has been dimin 5 
“the fact that in this poor country expenditure has 
last 25 or 30 years as it has doubled itself in England and 
- gircumstance which supports the proposal for an inquiry. 
My Lord, so far as military expenditure is concerned, the remarks of 
Hon’ble Mr. Brunyate were directed to me Pi the actual amount that, 
‘been added to the expenditure and in pointing out in what directions i 
gone. That is no doubt satisfactorily explained. I have no doubt 
‘every item that has been spent by the Government of India has been - 
spent and could be satisfactorily explained in the sense that it has be 
~ devoted after consideration, after deliberation, by the se ages vi 
spent it, and after the sanction of the Government of India, to some useful 
cient. The whole point, my Lord, is whether, in incurring that expenditure, 
larger sum has not been spent than might have been spent, having = to the 
fact that there are far more pressing demands for expenditure objects 
which more directly affect the weal and woe of nt ; 
, I submit, nothing is more urgently n ed than an inquiry 
such as that suggested by my Hon’ble friend. My Lord, it is now fourteen 
ears since the last inquiry of this kind was held. If an inquiry is now ordered, 
would prove one of two things; it will either prove that the expenditure which 
has been incurred has, as is a oan po some members, been absolutely justifi- — 
able, that it was expenditure which could not be avoided, that it was expenditure 
which could not be incurred in a smaller measure. In that case, my Lord, the 
ition of the Government will be very much strengthened, and the people at — 
rge will feel satisfied that there is no reasonable room for complaint on this — 
score. If, on the other hand, the result of the inquiry will show that expenditure, 
though it has of course been incurred on objects which have been sanc- 
tioned, might have been avoided or incurred in a smaller measure, andif 
it recommends a reduction of such expenditure, it will be entirely to the 
advantage of the Government and the people. The fact that expenditure 
has run up very high being there, that circumstance in itself wo furnish 
a justification for an inquiry ; but there is in addition to this, my Lord, the 
great need of finding money to finance the many schemes that are before the 
Government for promoting the well-being of the people. There is the claim 
of education, there is the claim of sanitation My Lord, I cannot at eae 
recall the number of deaths that have taken place from plague duri e last 
ite a gh but = pooch eh think, and hye is that while 
ere has been this appalling number of deaths from plague, the expenditure 
that has been Papa oe sanitation throughout the country has been nothing 
like what the circumstances called for. aout 


« There is a widespread feeling it the country that the army is being 
maintained at a higher cost than is justified either by the Bore of the 
boar or by_the requirements of the situation. I will not trespass upc 

hnical military ground ; but we have the fact, referred to by the Houble 
Mr. Gokhale, of the addition of 10,000 British troops and 20,000 Indian” 0 
to the army in 1886. bj. aan will be pleased to remember and oc 
members of the Council will remember that two members of the Governme 
of India, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir may Ilbert, recorded a mi: 
<7 against the addition of 10,000 British troops and of 20,000. r 
the Indian army. My friend suggests a reconsideration, after these 
years, of the question as to whether that number of troops which was added 
not now, inthe changed circumstances of the country, be safely taken of 
He does not, my Lord, suggest it with a light heart. I suppose ther 
no man who is more anxious to put forward only such schemes ill b 
- considered reasonable, only such as will s and promote t 
of the country, than my Hon’ble friend. My Lord, 
_ which includes several eminent officers of Gov 
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bmit that it is an eminently reasonable pare 


ent is no yoom for reasonable retrenchment, the Government cannobt be 
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r the situation with regard to the number of troops. 
have greatly improved since 1886; the bugbear of 
en laid low, and I hope finally too. ‘The Anglo-Russian 
alliance which the Government of India has entered into 
greatly ned the chance of the permanent main- 
in India and elsewhere. When we think of this and of 
ing education, sanitation and industrial, development among 
of this country, I submit the case for an inquiry seems to me 
. My Lord, time after time, when requests are made to the 
money to be spent on education or other objects, we are 
t by the answer that there is no money to be had, But I submit that without 
i such an inquiry, without satisfying the public and itself that there 
. satisfied that it has made a correct answer to the many prayers that are brought 
before it’ for financial help. It may be that the Government should find it 
necessary to impose extra taxation to finance such schemes. But obviously the 
~ Government will not feel itself justified in resorting to that course, unless it has 
satisfied itself and the public, by a previous inquiry, that that, is the only means of 
furthering the well-being of the fre ge On both these grounds, I submit, an 
ioquiry is just the thing that is n , and I hope that the Government will be 
ple to take the matter into consideration to see whether a Committee of the 
Kind such as has been suggested should not be appointed. 
“My Lord, the four points which my friend has urged are clear and definite 
s. In the first place he asks for a reconsideration and reduction of the 
military expenditure : in the second tae he asks for a reduction of the civil 
expenditure. My Lora, itis undeniable that in the civil a in ney also there 
has been a ver amount of increase. What will be the harm then if the 
Government will appoint a Committee to look into expenditure and to find out 
whether it cannot be retrenched? His third suggestion is the substitution, or 
rather larger employment, of indigenous agency for European agency wherever 
it is practicable. And, fourthly, a provision for an audit of India’s accounts 
by an auditor independent of the Government of India. _My Lord, if that 
kind of audit has been found beneficial and necessary in the case of England, 
if it has been found tobe beneficial in France and other countries, it is emi- 
nently desirable that such an audit should be instituted of the accounts of the 
Government of India. I hope, my Lord, that the proposals will receive that 
consideration which they deserve, and I hope that the result of this discussion 
will lead to the institution of such an inquiry into the finances of the 
country as will leave the Government in a better position to do its duty 
_ to the people in all that most directly affects them.” 
fhe Hon*ble Mr. Supa Rao: “My Lord, with Your Lordship’s per- 
mission I shall make a few observations on the Resolution before the 
Council. I may say at the outset how deeply the public are indebted to the 


- Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale for his eloquent and masterly a of the financial 


position of the country. The Hon’ble Mr. Meston with his usual eloquence, I 
venture to say, has not touched the main point of the Hon’ble Mr. khale’s 
contention. “He has given us figures explaini how the expenditure has 
grown up from 1898 to 1909. So also the Hon’ble Mr. Brunyate. He has 
not only ined the figures but tried to justify the increase on the military 


Ko vf secretly. associated, 


Soe Pia. 4 Lord, there are two questions that arise out of this discussion. The 
st is whether there is any necessity for an inquiry, and the second whether, if 
re is a necessity, the <p tad Bening be made departmentally by the 
secret uld be an open pavk rami inquiry with which 
ions we have to decide. 










fficials are . These are the two qu 
ith regard to the first question the fact has been conceded on all hands that 
» rate of increase in expenditure is shown to be much more than the rate 
our income is expanding. Further, in a normal year, as in the last 

al taxation was resorted to when apparently there was no cause for 
nothe espera pola ee cesta that all this growth 
s perfectly justifiable, the question remains, how to keep down 
Pen Pa ee % ves 
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- (Mr. Subba I 
expenditure within our income? That is an im 
considered. Lastly, we find that large sums Of 1 
— of education, sanitation and various other 

State recently, at the last discussion of the Bu 
held out hopes of a great advance im education, 

be felt in the nooks and corners of India. It appears to me, | , 

that if there is ahy chance for a rapid advance in education, large 

funds must be forthcoming to keep up the new Department which has been 
inaugurated. I submit, therefore, that an inquiry into the nt financial — 
ition of the country seems to be tly called for. The fact that the: "+ 

Finance Department itself has unde n this inquiry practically concedes — 

the case put forward by the Hon'ble Mover of the props. I may take it, 

therefore, that, so far as the first question involved in this Resolution is 
concerned, namely, the necessity for an inquiry, it is practically conceded. erst 
“The ee | question before us then is whether this spay should be purely = 

a departmental, official, secret inquiry, or whether it shou an open, public 

inquiry by a Committee with which non-officials are associated. In this 

connection I may refer, my Lord, to the observations that have fallen from the — 

Hon’ble Mr. Gates. He seems to think that these matters ought to be left to 

the Provincial Councils and that we need not trouble ourselves about these 
i I submit that there is apparently a misunderstanding on the part of the 

Hon'ble Member as to the powers and functions of the Provincial Councils. 

Now, large items of expenditure, whether in the budget of this Council or in the 

budgets of the Provincial Councils, involve principles which have after much 

discussion gone up to the Secretary of State and obtained his sanction, and unless 
these principles are changed or modified, such items of expenditure can in no 

way be interfered with, and therefore so far as the reduction of expendi- - 

ture is concerned—I dare say some peons may be dispensed with, 

some clerks may be dispensed with and some minor reductions of expendi- 

ture may take place—but so far as the bulk of the expenditure, the 

Ciyil and Military expenditure, is concerned, they have practically no 

voice in the matter. Therefore it is altogether wrong in my opinion to 

say that these matters could be disposed of by the Provincial Councils. 

Another point about which he seems to have been under a similar 

misapprehension is that the questions involved in this inquiry can be 

easily disposed of by the Finance Department. No doubt the Department 

has got ample materials at its disposal, but it cannot interfere with the 

basic principles in accordance with which expenditure has been incurred. 

Several items of expenditure have been under correspondence for a long number 

of years between the Provincial Governments and the Supreme Government 

and the Secretary of State, and they have been sanctioned after much discussion. 

Can it be expected that the Finance Department can interfere with these 
rinciples of policy and vary them or annul them byastroke of the pen as the 
on’ble Mr. Gates seems to think? I submit that it is beyond the scope of 

the Finance Department to interfere with the general principles in acco: 

with which Civil and Military expenditure is incurred. Assuming that the 

Finance Department comes to the conclusion that the broad principles of — 

policy according to which expenditure is incurred should be modified, I submit 

that the hands of the Finance Department would be very much strengthened 
if a Committee were appointed and if the opinion of the officials in the — 
matter is supported by the opinions of non-officials as well. It seems to me, 
therefore, that when we deal with large 2 Sara. ns of policy affecting the finan- 

cial position of the country, the only just and proper way to deal with 

the subject is by the appointment of a Committee. Besides, as I have already 


~-gubmitted in connection with the ni ity for a large increase of expendi- - 4 


ture under the head of Education, Sanitation, etc., if we find that thereisno 
possibility of substantially reducing the expenditure in the Civil and Military 
administration of the country as it is now going on, if there is no possibility of 
roviding funds for a further advance E ihe above directions, it might ae 

become necessary to submit to this Couneil proposals for additional taxation, — 
posals are made, would it not strengthen the hands of any depart- ‘ 






mmittee if they were associated with non-officials in this n 

















and non-officials, after bre inquiry into the question, 
1 proposals, if necessary, for additio daxcation? In anh a case I 
‘Lord, the country would better welcome such proposals from a 
ee than if they came from an official body alone. I submit, therefore, 
6 ental ae iry which is now set on foot would not give satisfac- 
9 the country, only way to deal with the matter satisfactorily 
by the appointment of a Committee. I submit further that under the 
ct powers are given to this Council to scrutinise the Financial Statement ; 
ow can we be to discharge our duties properly unless our request 
to haye a Committee appointed for inquiry into this matter is granted ? 
I submit, therefore, that if our duties are to be efficiently discharged, facilities 
must be afforded to us for investigating this and other questions which may 
be brought before this Council. 
«Phe Hon’ble Mr. Meston tells us that we may trust the Government 
to deal with this matter satisfactorily. It is hardly necessary to say that we 
put our trust in them, and we have no doubt that the Government of India is 
anxious to do its duty inthe matter. But there are certain points of view 
from which these questions have to be looked at—standpoints from which 
Officials as such cannot be expected to view. It is said: ‘if you have got 
anything to be Boren before the Government, you can make representations 
to us, and we shall weigh them carefully and do full justice to them.’ By 
all means, according to their lights, we have no doubt that the experts who are 
with the administration of the country will give due weight to the 
representations made to them ; but we feel that it is one thing to hear repre- 
sentations made to them, and it is quite another thing to discuss the matter 
with non-officials associated with them. We see the difference every day in 
the Select Committee. Representations which are made to the Hon’ble dis 
ber in charge of a Bill do not carry that weight with him as when it is 
brought home to him in the Select Committee. 

_ I may draw the attention of the Council to a recent instance in connec- 
tion with the Patents and Designs Bill. Certain representations were made to 
the Government that the clauses sae to the compulsory working of 

tents in the English Statute should be introduced into this country ; 

ut the Government were unable to accept them at first. In the Select, 
Committee there was a discussion on the subject, and I am glad to say—we are . 
indeed grateful to the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson and to the Government for 
acceding to our request—I am gladto say that a similar clause has-been 
. introduced into the Bill. Iam sure that the Hon’ble Finance Minister will 
- not take up in this matter the attitude of the Poor Man’s Friend, so graphically 
described by Charles Dickens :—‘ You need not trouble urself to think about 
‘anything. I will think for you. I know re for you. What man 
‘can do, I do. Ido my duty as the Poor Man’s Friend.’ 
- “T gubmit, therefore, that this question involves so many considerations 
that it is necessary that it should be placed before a Committee where non- 
official opinion also is represented. The Committee may be small. We should 
be quite content to have one Indian member ‘alo with two officials. A 
Committee of three, so far as Iam concerned, w be quite sufficient to 
investigate the whole question and formulate pro necessary to meet the 
pressing demands which are now made for the ion of sanitation, for the 
read of education of all kinds—elementary, technical, agricultural, scientific. 
As L have pointed out, nee are held out by the Under Secretary of State 
that a distinct and rapid advance would “ea in this country for the spread 
of elementary education. I submit that the time has come when we must 
grapple with these questions and formulate {econ It may be that these 
__ proposals will lead to additional taxation, hatever they are, let them be 
_ formulated in Siinaistion. with: Indian pablie opinion. Whatever a0 be the 
result, my Lord, it will not be so unwelcome to the public as it would be if 









Government acted alone on its own ; . 
‘The Hon’ble Basu Buvrenpra Nata Basu :—“ My Lord, I wish to 
few tions in support of the motion of my friend, the Hon'ble 





all the great moderation and the great ability 
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arguments which would seem to him, if 
not advocating a particular line of action, absolutely fallacious. 
common fallacy in logic to take only one of the deductions without 
into the premises, and I regret that my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Me 
have fallen into this common fallacy of logic. He has admitted the 
increase in expenditure which has been referred to by the Hon'ble 
the Resolution, but in defence and in answer he gives the figures of e 
from other countries—England and other European countries, 

he forgets that before he can ask us to come toa conclusion upon the 
that he has adduced, he ought to satisfy us that the conditions of the Bu 
countries to which he has referred and of India are similar, that the 
of the people are similar, that their capacity is similar and that their m 
is Sat, a Unless all these premises are established, it is useless and fu 
say that because heavy expenditure has been ineurred in these count 
it must also be incurred in India. Then, my Lord, while dealing with 4 
aspect of the question. is it necessary, the question arises, is it necessary, t 
expenditure in India should also be incurred, I will not say in that ex 
style in which it has been incurred in the past, but should it be incurred at 
rate at which it- has been incurred in the past? There is no doubt, 1 
Lord, that efficiency, great efficiency, should be our goal. But should 
that efficiency be reached by slow stages and slow degrees? Have not many 
Governments in the past come to grief because the rulers for the time bei 
have sought to attain an unattainable degree of expediency by honrae 
Shortcuts will not pay in any country, much less in India. And, my Lord, I 
may say with confidence that efficiency has been a fetish which was set upin the _ 
administration of Lord Curzon to the great prejudice of the people of India. But — 
apart from that, my Lord, my friend suggests an inquiry into the causes which — 
have led to this great expenditure, I will not say that this expenditure has been — 
extravagant ; that isa point upon which we may agree to differ. My friends on — 
the Government side may think that the expenditure has been wholly justi- 
fied ; we may chose to think that that proposition is not entirely correct. But — 
that the expenditure has taken place and that it is a matter which calls for 
inquiry has been admitted by Government itself. Our genial Finance 
Member in his last speech when introducing the Budget said :— ; (ec 


‘ As regards the cost of the Civil administration proper, 1 think that it requires careful 
watching and that we must very seriously examine whether we aremot committed to 
standard of expenditure which will ultimately be beyond our means. cannot expect our — 
revenues to advance with the same rapidity as they did upto 1907. That alone would by 
a sufficient reason for steadying the pace of the increase in our charges. * * * 
we are going to do anything at all for education and industrial progress, we have heavy li 
ities impending. However much therefore or however little we do for these new req 
ments, a readjustment of expenditure is in my opinion clearly indicated.’ ; 

“ My Lord, all that we press for on this occasion is that the sentiments 
which my friend gave op aH: on. that occasion should be realised. I ad 
that the Government of India, probably in the secrecy of itsown Departme 
will hold an inquiry away from publie gaze and come forward 
scheme of readjustment. My Lord, these Departmental inqui 
inquiries which take place away from the public gaze and the 
if | may venture to say so, a great source of trouble. Iam using 
moderate expression. For, my Lord, we do not know what is happening 
is like the creations of our own ancient Hindu divinity. He sleeps and t 
and new worlds are created out of his brain. He has not. 
trouble which the Jewish God did to create the worlds. And that i 
feel. The Department thinks we know not what; our ideas are not 
opinions are not there. There is no diseussion between us and the 
heads, and things are done which might have been better d 
light had been thrown into the dark bey of the Depart 


Lord, the time has come when the i ought io b 






















that the items of expenditure upon 
haye been spent are such that their 
I wil 5 8 not possible ?’ My Lord, take, for 
Jepa: t. 1 will say nothing about the railways 
tery which must be maintained. But the 
partments of the Public Works, is it necessary that they should be 
ed now in the same force and stre that they are? My Lord, the 
iture on Civil works has risen from two crores and eight 
n 1876 to six crores and eight lakhs now. We, my Lord, who are looked 

on as de ic agitators, our views on these questions may be 
into | ion, but I shall quote the authority of one wh ose authority 
sure will not be questioed at least by the Civil Service of India, upon 
hom he has lavished well-deserved if not extravagant praise. I am referring 
to Mr, Chirol. Speaking of the Public Works of India, he says :— 


' «The time would also seem to have arrived when, with the development of Indian trade 

and i , private contracts might with advantage be substituted for the more expensive and 

. slower activities of the Public Works Department. Work done by that Department is bound 

to be more expensive, for an enormous establishment has to be maintained on the same 

footing whether the financial conditions allow or do not allow Government embarking upon 

_ large public works expenditure. And when they do not, the proportion of the establishment 
charges to the actual cost of the work is ruinous.’ : 


_ ©My Lord, that is what Mr. Chirol says. That is what we have all along 
been saying for many years, crying in the wilderness as it were. If this Com- 
mittee were appointed, would not the Public Works Department have an’ 
; rtunity of justifying its existence in the manner in which it is maintained 
= ‘present ? We, on the other hand, would also haye an opportunity of showing 
that much of the expenditure of this Department at least might be curtailed. 


“Then, my Lord, there is another head. It is very difficult to express 
oneself, mere laymén as we are, upon anything connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Indian Army, But, my , our grievance has always been 
that that Army is maintained on a footing not only for the protection and 
preservation of ndia against internal commotion and. outside aggression, but 
also for Imperial purposes. We do not complain. . If India has to contribute 
‘towards Imperial purposes, so long as we form an in part of that Empire 
to which we have pride to belong, we are bound in honour and in duty to 
contribute to the best of our ability and our means. But, my Lord, 
_ it hasbeen said that a large part, a great part, of that Army is maintained for 
purposes unconnected with India, and, so far as that part is concerned, we 
certainly are entitled to some relief. The Welby Commission gave us relief 
when our forces were employed outside the frontiers of India as defined by 
that Commission. But, my Lord, I will again quote an authority, the 
“3 ovity of the Government of India itself upon this question. Ina u- 
ee tion the Government of India lays down :— ; 
. mperial Government keeps in India and quarters upon the revenues of that 
ng ane portion prycerpocads possibly be ae to maintain its dominion 
; it habitually treats that army as a reserve force available for apt ayo purposes ; 
uniformly detailed European regiments from girrisons in India to take part in 
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Imperial wars whenever it has been found necessary or convenient to do so; and more than 
; tit has drawn not less freely upon the Native Army of India towards the maintenance 

f which it contributes nothing to aid in contests outside of India with which the Indian 
has little or no concern.’ 


, L have called Your Lordship’s own Government as my witness 
nection, and I think we may very justly claim that the Indian 


hen gun prea and wll ot ny an un xe 

that wis al he Colonia Governments have Bi an 

ned out of the British ey 94 yquer, it is India alone whi 
‘cost of keeping the India Office in England. That is 


ies should be relieved of a considerable of the burden that is now 
pon it of maintaining the army on thi footing. ; 
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My Lord, one subject was referred to by my friend, the 
Gokhale, that there are Departments where I dian agency might be 
fitably and cheaply substituted for the Buropean agency at present exist 
know it is blasphemy in certain quarters to suggest that it Departn 
State may be manned and managed by Indian agencies. 3 
suggestion, I will not be guilty of that blasphemy ; but I w 
admixture of the Indian element might very profitably be made. 4, my 
Lord, Lord Curzon’s Government gave figures hich showed the percentage: 
of Indians employed in the higher ranks of the services of this pene 
T shall not on this occasion go into those figures. But, my Lord, ; 
standing the extravagant boast of Lord Curzon when he gave those figures” 
the world that in employing the Indian agency which he showed had been 
employed, the Government of India had shown mnaxast pial liberality, it is very — 
easily shown that these figures conclusively prove that the pledges given to India — 
by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria still remain unredeemed. ‘The last word on — 
these figures has not yet been said. My friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, at — 
a subsequent meeting of the Council gave certain figures to which no answer — 
has yet been given. I maintain that the retention of a large element of — 
European agency is necessa y for the best interests of the country. I also 
maintain fhat a larger admixture of the Indian element that now obtains may 
be easily made without any sacrifice of efficiency and at a considerable saving. — 


“ My Lord, there are other questions which may be considered, questions — 
which having regard to the warm days through which we are passing I am afraid 
to approach. The exodus of the various Governments to the hills and their stay 
in the hills for the greater part of the year is a question upon which Indian 
opinion is greatly divided. ‘The expenditure that it involves is a matter which 
ought to be considered, and the time has come with modern appliances for 
comfort in the hot weather to decide as to how far that exodus may without | 
inconvenience be curtailed. These are questions which ought to be dealt with. 


“Coming to Bengal, my Lord, as I tried to point out on another occasion, 
the creation of a new Province has entailed heavy expenditure. My friend the 
 Ffon’ble Finance Member-has said that it has led to fresh taxation. The tax 

which the Indian poor pays upon petroleum is due largely to the creation of. 
this new Province. These are matters and thin which should be considered. — 
T do not think that my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, would suggest that in — 
his own Department, these large questions of policy, these large questions affect- 
ing large masses of men, could be considered adequately having regard to all the | 
bearings on the subject. And therefore, my Lord, with great deference to the 
opinion of Government, I respectfully support the motion of my friend, the — 

on’ble Mr. Gokhale.” ? nd 


The Hon'ble Mr. Mazuanun Haque: “My Lord, I rise to support 
Resolution of my Hon’ble friend, Mr. Gokhale, and in doing so I associ 
myself with every word that has fallen from his lips in this Council. My Lord, 
there is a lurking suspicion in the minds of the people that in the finance 
administration of this country every thing is not right and that econom can | 

ractised if the Government of India, and especially my Hon’ble frend 
inance Member, gave a little more attention to the representations of the 1 
official members of this Council. I do not intend to enter into details 



















s, but I 
may say as regards one item, 4.¢., the military expenditure of the country, 
the time has come, and greatly through the agency of Your Exce 
work that I go to the length of saying, that the Indian Army sk 
reduced. We have not got the scare the Russian bogie that we had 
time ago; we are now on terms with Russia. The Anglo-R 
Convention, in the framing of which Your Excellency has had such a ¢ 
share, has made it possible that the Indian Army d be reduced. — 
“Then, my Lord, as regards the civil expenditure, I ma, 
friend the Hon'ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu has yf! 
__ Public Works Department does require looking after, and that w 
: good care next March to deal with this Department rather c 












is’ wanted very badly, for very many 
especially free primary education. In the last 

when I was speaking in support of the Resolution of my 
Mr. Gokhale as regards this subject, I went to the length of 
prepared to submit to fresh taxation, although the country 

, fo purpose of achieving this object. This year, during 
rist week, two such important associations in India as the Indian 
onal. Congress and the All-India Moslem League have both passed Resolu- 

tions vette orting free pri education; and we may take it that, barring 
| a few solitary exceptions, the country is practically unanimous on educating 
the masses. My Lord, we are very keen about it, and if it be possible to 
~ yetrench some of the extraordinary expenditure of the Government of India, 
I think that this ought to be done, and money should be found for providing 


free primary education for the people of this country. 
“My Lord, with these few remarks L support the Resolution of my 
Hon’ ble friend.” 
The Hon’ble Manarasapurrasa Banapur or Burpwan:  * My Lord, 
Mr. Gokhale’s Resolution has my entire sympathy, but I have no. desire to go to 
any length to emphasize the necessity of curtailing expenditure. There is only 
one point on which I wish to speak, and that is regarding the army. Belonging 
to a race who in the ancient days belonged to the army, I may say that i do 
not think that a very strong case has been made out for curtailing that parti- 
cular item of expenditure, viz., the army. I do not agree with those who. 
think that because at present peace is prevailing and because the Russian 
bear is no longer visible near the foot of the Himalayas that you should reduce- 
your army in any haste ; but on the other hand, I certainly think that econom 
Should be the order of the day, especially in the Finance Department, and of 


Oy 


~ that the matter which Mr. Gokhale has brought before the Council to-day 
w 


receive the most favourable consideration of the Government of India.” 


The Hon’ble Sr G. Freerwoop Wirson: “On rising to reply to a debate 
of great interest and importance, T should like to express my sense of the 
obligation under which my Houn’ble friend, the mover of this resolution, has 

the Council by affording them this opportunity of considering a subject 
which vitally concerns the welfare of India. No one can possibly confpintat 
either of the tone or of the manner in which the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 
nted his case. Both were alike admirable. The matter with which my 
on’ble friend has dealt would appear to lend itself to consideration from 
two standpoints—the statistical an the general. Mr. Meston has dwelt on the 
+ section of the subject with his usual lucidity and witli: ability. I pro 
to deal with the more general aspect of the case. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
sees, as we all see, the remarkable strides that this country has made in the 
last 35 years. He acknowledges the great progress in its resources, and the 
development in its revenues. But he believes that its expanding income 





been fully hypothecated for its expanding needs, and he warns us that. — 


the optimism based on our great advance on the past ought not to blind us 
to the dangers inherent in an equally rapid growth of expenditure. In parti- 
cular, he fears the effect of certain new conditions to which he thinks our 
financial arrangements have not yet adapted themselves. On the one hand, 
our desire to co-operate with China in her efforts against the opium habit will 
_ probably inyolve us in a heavy sacrifice of revenue. On the other hand, we: 
Shall have to meet the indeterminate, but probably heavy, claims on the public 
ww for progress in education, sanitation and the like. The former con- 
tion indicates a slackening in the ae of our revenues. The latter 
suggests the wisdom of establishing a wider margin between our normal re- 
- sourees and our normal expenditure. It is therefore time to look into the 
future and to set our house in order before these difficulties become acute. 
‘That is, I take it, the view of my Hon'ble friend, and I think it must 
» the view every right-thinking man who bes ie ple. Mo at, heart. 
-over the detailed arguments which jthe Hon’ble Mover has laid 
nite i the lessons to be 
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. Nor is it necessary for me to recapi 
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ance of economy in the future. [do not understand Mr. Gokhale to suggest 


importance of the economic question in this country, 








[Sir G. Fleetwood 


derived from a review of our financial policy of the t. need 
my general concurrence with much that gd said to-day as to 





Tt would be improper to occupy the time of the Council by a furthe 
analysis ardor ores postion when all that is pressed upon us is the im 


hould put back the hands of the clock. The machinery of administra. ; 
én is fio built up in a day, and if we wish to modify and simplify the — 
machinery, whether on its military or on its civil side, our action must be @ 
and gradual. Sudden retrenchment hardly ever results in permanent economy; —__ 
and the difficulties attending it are particularly great in India. What we 
require is to keep economy constantly in sight, to guard zealously against the — 
unnecessary spending of a single rupee; and to place a curb upon all tendencies 
to increase public expenditure which is proposed with a view merely to theoretical 
efficiency or administrative symmetry. 
“Thope I have said enough to convince my Hon’ble friend how entirely. 
I agree with him on the need for caution in the future, and for such ordering —_ 
of our public expenditure as will enable us, without haste or embarrassment, to — 
deal with the new situation as it arises. Further than that, however, I cannot 
T must part company with my Hon’ble friend when we come to consider 
the machinery which is to lay down the lines of our future financial poliey, 
That duty is, to my mind, essentially a duty of the Executive Government; 
and I cannot agree that it should be handed over by us to a Commission. 
I have been associated all my official life with Commissions and Com- 
mittees. However well constituted they may be, they generally contain one — 
or two weak vessels whose ability is in inverse ratio to their obstinacy. The 


-outcome is that the report. is generally the result of a compromise, and com- 


promise is not good when a serious principle is involved. But there is another 


-objection to the appointment of such bodies except: as a last resource. They 


are apt to set those entrusted with the expenditure,of public funds against 


‘the inquiry, and tend to create an unconscious but very decided hostility to pro- 


for retrenchment or reform. We recognise that it is important that we 


should set our own house in order. The Government of India has at its head 
-a Governor General whose varied and distinguished career has been character- 
ised by a marked regard for economy as well as efficiency in administration. 


Until the contrary is proved, we are entitled to hold that, under his able 


guidance, the Government of India does not lack the ability to put its own 


so much as common sense and the economic instinct, that we require to consult. 


‘to give to a Commission if it were appointed. This also has been d Maga 


house in order without turning to extraneous agencies for assistance. ‘The 
tendency to do so has in the past been perhaps somewhat unduly marked, and 
I believe this Council will not be unwilling to await the resuit of the unassisted 
efforts of the Government of India before pressing for the creation of an 
inquisition. : 
“T have listened with interest to what Mr. Gates has told the Council 


-regarding the Commissions which have reported upon Indian expenditure in the 


t. It would be difficult in India or out of India to bring together a stronger 
Pod of official and non-official opinion than the Commission over which Lord 
Welby presided: and yet it would be impossible to rite that they have leff 
any enduring mark upon our public finance. There are unquestionably 
oceasions on which a Commission is a most valuable agency. n ie. 
affairs are being influenced by obscure causes, or when the issue involves _ 
technical considerations which require much expert consultation, the case for a — 
Commission is strong. On the present occasion, however, the causes which have — 
led to our growing expenditure are patent to us all, and it is not expert advice, 










As Mr. Gates has told the Council, a Commission of inquiry into expenditure — 
would hang up much which we are ready to un and which we are 
anxious to pursue. It might shift the responsibility from the pro shoulders; 
-and it would tend to complicate issues which at present, in my judgment, are 
reasonably simple. ie ; 


“Mz. Gokhale has indicated some of the instructions which he. advises. 






who have spoken. Apart from the improvement of the audit, a 
‘subject to which I shall return later, each of the instructions which my friend 
would Pee upon the Commission involves considerations of grave political 
import. He will not expect the Government of India to indicate their views 

~ upon those subjects to-day. 
“The Hon’ble Member has alluded to the more extended use of indigenous 
agency in the public service. The question is to be raised in a definite form, I 


| understand, by the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao, I shall not therefore, at the 







present time, state in detail what has already been done in my Department in 
that direction. My personal sympathies in regard to the la employment of 
Indians in the public service of the Crown cannot come a ot in this 
Council, but as Finance Member it is permissible for me to say that, from the 
economic standpoint, it seems to be for consideration whether we might not make 
use than at present of the undoubted abilities of the educated Indian. 
Indians are not called upon to meet anything like the heavy expenses which 
are unavoidable in the case of Europeans. Their very religion is conducive 
to a simpler habit of life, and it is not incumbent upon them for health con- 
siderations to pass long periods out of India, Again, an Indian can live and 
live well ona smaller pension than is essential in the case of an Englishman 
living at home. All this points to a potential saving in the event of its being 
found possible to extend the ay plore of Indians in some branches of the 
military and civil public service. LIrevert now to a subject which is particularly 
my own, and which I am grateful to the Hon’ble Member for raising, namely, 
_ the audit of public expenditure’ in India. I may say at once that I welcome 
what has been said by my Hon’ble friend, both as a recognition on his part of 
the importance of an object which I have always had much at heart, and as 
iving me an opportunity of indicating what has been under discussion in the 
penetralia of the Secretariat. I speak in this matter as one who has viewed the 
question from both sides—as an auditor and now as a Finance Minister. It is 
indeed to the Finance Member that the point appeals most strongly. I recognise: 
in India, as it has been recognised in England, that the auditor is the most valu- 
able ally of the Finance Department : it is through the auditor that the Depart- 
ment learns that its own regulations are observed, and it isthe auditor that 
enables it to enforce the financial order for which it is responsible. It has, 
therefore, been my endeavour to increase the independence an: efficiency of our 
audit. A step of no small importance in this direction has been taken by the 
recent publication of what_is known as the Audit Resolution, defining the 
classes of expenditure which require the Secretary of State’s sanction. The 
Resolution does not enumerate any new principle, but it gathers together, it 
codifies and emphasises principles hitherto scattered or indeterminate. i 
marks a distinet advance. Another question which has been taken u is 
appropriation audit, by which is meant the watching of expenditure agamst 
budget grants. In this connection I may refer to our annual Appropriation 
Repert. The report is published, and is available to Hon’ble Members. It 
d in comprehensive and minute fashion with departures from budget 
rovision, and with the changes from year to year in revenue and expenditure. 
recognised, however, some time ago, that the form of the report was capable: 
of improvement, and I took steps to effect alterations which will be apparent 
in the next report. The provincial reports, from which a general report is. 
compiled by the Comptroller General, are due in October: my examination of 


the question could not be completed by that time, and an er alterations of 
torm that may be found necessary cannot, therefore, effect for another 


ie _ “ Lastly, I may allude to the amalgamation recently effected between the 
| -Bublic Works and what are called the Civil Accounts. 1 may explain very 
-_ briefly that while the ordinary provincial departments are subject to the audit 
of accounts by officers csi: te to the Finance ent, the chief 
account officer for Public Works and Railways used to be attached to other 
- Secretariats of the Government of India. This divergence of system has now 
ased, Both branches of the Accounts are equally under the Finance: 
artment, and from their fusion I anticipate good and far-reaching results. 
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You cannot bring into close contact two systems of accounts which — 


have developed separately, without giving rise to new ideas, and the range | 
these asain on craraination to expand until a an deal of ground i 
covered, The amalgamation to which I have referred took place only on the 
Ist October, and it would be premature to go into details, but in the mere fact 
of some adjustment being necessary between the system of accounts in the 
civil and Public Works Departments, I mat, say I have found a point d’appui 
for some wider questions which will be y examined after the pressure of 
the Calcutta Session is over and when the wicked cease to trouble and the mt. 


weary are at rest. z ae 


« There remains the question of the position and functions of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General. This is a question on which for the present Ican 
only lightly touch. There are, however, three things I should like to say. The 
first is that there is a great deal of spade work to be done in connection with the 
amalgamation of our accounts system. Secondly, I have a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the English system of audit and I fully appreciate its + advan- 
tages. But audit must to some extent follow administration, and I recognise, 
and I think my Hon’ble friend will recognise, that the systems of adminis- 
tration in the two countries are so different that the geroctent caution is 
essential in adapting to Indian conditions the results of English experience. 
Lastly, I have to point out that this question has been considered between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India on three oo occasions 
since 1881, and the conclusion on each occasion was that no radical change was 
necessary. I do not, I may say, accept that conclusion as final. Circumstances 
may change, and have peel) ; but itis obvious that a decision thrice 
repeated cannot be reversed without the most serious deliberation. While 
therefore I have made it clear that I do not regard our audit system as a 
closed and perfect circle, I deprecate haste in the decision of a question, 
the importance of which is equalled only by its complexity. I ask for 
time to mattire proposals ; and I do so the more confidently because what has 
already been accomplished is an earnest of our intentions. I claim that in 
quite recent years there has been a distinct improvement in our audit system, 
-and the Hon’ble Member has my assurance that I shall do my best to complete 
the work which is already in progress. 


“My Lord, I shall not trespass longer on the time of the Council. 
Economy in public expenditure is the duty of all Governments ; it is the 
especially sacred duty of the Government in this country. I would remind the 
Council of a remark which I made in my Budget speech last year. It was to 
this effect :— 


‘T am sure thatit is absolutely essential to introduce greater sobriety in our public expendi- 
ture if we are to avoid deficits and consequent enhanced taxation.’ 


“This is no longer a pious expression of an individual opinion. The 
Government of India share that view and are prepared to carry it into effect. 


“ T am empowered to announce that all the Members of the Government of 
India will, during the current year, subject the expenditure for which they arein- 
dividually responsible to close scrutiny with a view to effecting all possible econo- _ 
mies. In regard to Army expenditure in particular, I think it only fair to state 
that the Commander-in-Chief volunteered propio motu to institute a tho = 
inquiry into the question of military expenditure, recognising the necessity for _ 
_it and expressing his intention to reduce all unnecessary expenditure and dupli- 
cate forces (as well as extravagance in administration) and to get the best work 
out of those retained. At the same time the Commander-in-Chief naturally 
insists on thorough efficiency in to armament. We cannot accept the 
Resolution as it stands. Ido not know whether, after the assurance I haye 
been able to give him, my Hon’ble friend will wish to press it to a division, 
T hope he will not do so, because I think that a division might be mi 00d 
as an implication that we are not at one on the subject of economy. — 
certainly are. The assurance has not been lightly given and the intention 
carry it into effect. I recognise, and 1 am very grateful for, the assistance o 
_ ‘those members who have rendered me such marked assistance to. 
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ge ale a died : 
s of economy. Iam not one of those who believe that a Resolution is 
ae ily framed with a view to embarrass the Government. On the con 
[think Resolutions are often framed with a view to assisting the Government, 
and I accept Mr. Gokhale’s Resolution as one framed in that spirit. 
“ast year I extended to the Hon’ble Member my sympathy. This 
year I am able to go a step further. I am in agreement with him as to the 
- Object he hasin view, but I disagree as to the method by which he proposes 
to arrive-at the result we both wish to attain. Next year I may even find 
salvation and whole-heartedly agree with him from first to last. On one 
thing we are all of one mind; that it is an intellectual treat to hear Mr. 
Gokhale give an exposition of his views. He and I seem to be roceeding not 
on parallel but on converging lines, and that is as it should be ; for antagonism 
should have no place between a Finance Minister and Indian Members who 
desire the good of their country.” 
~The Hon'ble Mx. Goknare: “My Lord, I must crave Your Lord- 
ship’s indulgence a second time, because I think I ought to reply to some of 
the criticisms, which have been offered, before this discussion is brought to a 
close. 


“ T must begin with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Meston, whose remarks T am 
almost sorry, to criticise in view of the extremely generous referance that he 
has been so kind as to make to myself. But, my Lord, I must say at once 
that I am not convinced by what the Hon’ble Member has said, and I am not 
quite sure how far the Hon’ble Member himself is convinced. I have a 
shrewd suspicion, my Lord, that if I could have access to some of the notes 
which my Hon’ble friend, as Financial Secretary, must have been writing 
from time to time during the last few years, I think I could make a much 
stronger case in favour of this Resolution than I have been able to do to-day. 
My Hon’ble friend began by saying that, if expenditure in this country has 
doubled itself in 35 years, the same thing has hapren inother countries. I 
had almost anticipated this argument, and I therefore carefully avoided compar- 
ing the expenditure of this time with the expenditure of 35 yearsago. What I 
did was that I divided the period into four smaller periods and took each time one 
of these, so that the years compared should not be separated by too long an in- 
terval. In the first place, therefore, my Hon'ble friend must treat the expenditure 
of other countries in the same way before the analogy can apply. Moreover, let 
him not forget that this analogy from ff op countries can cut. both ways. I 
am quite willing that this country shotild provide for a standard of expenditure, 
such as obtains in other countries, if the Government of India will accept for 
itself all the responsibilities and all the standards of administration that the Gov- 
‘ernments of other countries have accepted. Let the Government, for instance, 

to mention only one instance, give us free, universal primary education in this 
country, and then it will be time for us to consider how our expenditure com- 
with that of other countries. My Hon’ble friend prefers to take the 
year 1898, as the starting year for his comparison, to the year 1901-02. T too had 
thought at one time of taking 1898-99, for the simple reason that that was the 
eommencement of Lord Curzon’s administration ; but I found afterwards that 
the year was unsuitable, though it would really have been more favourable for 
my . I wanted ial tages to avoid anything that was unfair, and I 
saw that that year would not do, because it was midway between two great 
famines, the famine of 1897-98 and the famine of 1899-1900, and the revenue 
in that year therefore was larger on account of the arrears that were collected 
from the previous famine. Moreover, as both 1899-1900 and 1900-01 were 
aa of extensive famines, the level of expenditure had no opportunity 
ing those years to rise as it would otherwise have done, As 
my friend’s explanation of the increase, the amount of which he 
i ‘admits, 1 really do not know how to describe it. The explanation comes to this :— 
Thad said that there had been an increase of 9 millions ; * yes,’ says the Hon’ble 
Member, ‘there has been that increase ; but it is made up of so much more 
pent under this head, so much under that head, and so on, the total coming to 9 
lions"! Now this would have been a good answer, if I had said that T 
know how or where to find the items, of which these 9 millions were — 



















made up. If, for instance, I had said that somebody had walked away with 
our 9 millions a year, this explanation would have been perfectly sound, 
Surely the details, which he has given, could have been put to her by any 
one of us from the financial returns of the Government ; or if I experienc- 
‘ed any difficulty in that, T could have drawn on the ample courtesy — 
of my Hon’ble friend, on which, as amatter of fact, he has permitted me to 
draw ‘so liberally during the last few days. To the real question which I 
have raised, the Hon’ble Member has sate apm practically no answer, I 
will refer only to two items to illustrate the way in which he has been — 
compelled to argue in this matter. The Hon’ble Member says that. 
establishments have been largely increased during the last few years ; now 
that is exactly my complaint. What the Hon’ble Member should 
have told the Council is—should they have been so increased? He 
has, however, nothing to say on that point, Again, take the increase 
under ‘Stationery.’ The Hon’ble Member's explanation is—‘ I suppose 
we have been writing much more than we used to do.’ Now, in the first 
place, I am not so sure ‘about that. If the officials have been really writing 
much more than they used to do, then they have been disobeying the orders 
of the Government of ‘India; for one of the orders issued by Lord Ourzon 
during tis time was that official writing should be curtailed; and he even 
took great credit to himself on a subsequent occasion for having reduced 
the voluminous mass of official writing. But apart from that, last year, 
when I raised this very question of increased expenditure on Stationery, 
my Hon’ble friend, Mr. Robertson, who was then in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, admitted that there had been a great 
increase during the last twelve years, the increase amounting to no less 
than 60 per cent. in 12 years! And he assured the Council that his. 
Department had been making inquiries and he hoped to make substantial 
yeductions. Not a word of this, however, have we heard from Mr. Meston 
to-day. The last point which T would like to notice in the Hon’ble Member's. 
remarks is about remission of taxation. My Hon'ble friend says that. 
‘while expenditure has increased a good deal during the last 8 or 9 years, 
there has also been a remission of taxation of about four millions. Now, 
amy Lord, no one denies this, and I admitted it myself in my first speech. But 
when the fact is used to convey the idea that the taxpayers have no 
ground to complain of the increased expenditure, the statement is not quite fair. 
There has undoubtedly been this remission of taxation, but I want the 
Council to remember that it was no more-than was in common fairness due to: 
the people of this country on account of the savings that the Government effect- 
ed in the charges on their Home remittances. During the previous ten years, 
there had been successive additions to the taxation of the country, amounting to. 
about 44 millions, owing mainly to the continuous fallin exchange. When, 
therefore, exchange again rose to and steadied itself at 1s. 4d., the Government 
were bound to return to the people the 3} millions, saved on their remittance. 
charges, aud this was practically allthat the Government did by their remission: 
of taxation, on which the Hon’ble Member has laid so much stress. . 
“J will next turn to the speech of the Hon’ble Mr, Brunyate. I really 
have no quarrel with the Hon’ble Member's statement of the case, as he has. 
placed it before the Council. His argument briefly amounts to this. The 
country is getting good value for its money. Now I do not dispute that. I 
feel I um not qualified myself to express an opinion on that subject. Moreover, 
T recognise that for seven years we had one of the greatest soldiers of our time 
at the head of the Indian Army, and he was specially well-known for his 
economical administration. It is true that there are those who do not quite 
accept this view; but that is a matter which must be left to military experts, 
My question was solely about Sey After the profound change that has taken | 
place in Central Asian and Frontier affairs, is it fair, is it just to the people 
of the country that the military expenditure should still continue on the same 
high scale on which it has been incurred all these years? — For thirty years and 
“more, our military expenditure has been dominated by the fear that Russ Be 
was drawing nearer and nearer to this country. My Hon’ble ri 
“Mr. Haque, has referred to the Anglo-Russian Convention, in the frami 





























f i _as he has reminded the Council, Your Excellency had such a great 
Pats Age Tf the Anglo-Russian Convention is a reality, I think we are entitled 
to the benefit of it, and the only way in which this benefit can be brought 
home to us is by relieving us of a part of the burden that we have borne for 
so many years, in order that funds may be set free to spend on primary and 
‘technical education and such other objects. In this connection I would 
like to quote certain observations of Lord Mayo, made 40 years ago. In a 
eelebrated minute, which has been published, Lord Mayo wrote as follows :— 


«Though the financial necessities of the hour have brought more prominently to our 
view the enormous cost of our Army (16:3 crores), as compared with the available resources 
-of the country, I cannot describe fivoal. difficulty as the main reason for the course we have 
taken. I consider that, if our condition in this respect was most prosperous, we should still not 
be justified in spending’ one shilling more on our Army than can be shown to be absolutely 
and imperatively necessary. There are considerations of a far higher nature involved in this 
matter than the annual exigencies of finance or et interests of those who are employed in 
the military service of the Crown. Every shilling that is taken for unnecessary military 
nditure is so much withdrawn from thos vast sums which it is our duty to spend for the 
moral and material improvement of the people.’ 


“My Lord, this is as true to-day as it was 40 years ago, and I earnestly 
trust that ‘something will be done fo reduce our present over-grown military 
-expenditure. 

J will now say a word in regard to the speech made by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge. I am glad to have his support, even though he offers it in his own 
way. But one or two things in what he said I must notice. He seemed 
toimagine that I had given up my criticism of Railway expenditure of last 
year. Nothing of the kind. I did not bring it. up again to-day, because I 
took the Commercial Services net for purposes of my comparison. M 
-objection last year was not to the construction of railways out of capital, 
but to the percentage of working charges going uP by leaps and bounds 
without any satisfactory reason. Last year, my Hon’ble friend, Sir T. Wynne, 
gave the ouncil a somewhat lengthy explanation ; but Tam not sure that 
it satisfied the Council. I understand, however, that the working expenses 
are being kept down this year. I sincerely hope that this is true. In an 
case we shall know it soon, when the Financial Statement is prese 
Mr. Madge has told the Council that, in his o inion, not a single European 
soldier in this country can be reduced. This emphatic observation was 
preceded ce statement that laymen ought not to be dogmatical in these 
matters. only the Hon’ble Member had remembered his own counsel, 
we should have been spared a proposition so extreme as that which came 
from him. My friend spoke of the recent riots and of troops being requisi- 
-tioned for service on the occasion. My Lord, it is difficult to take an argument 
like that seriously. If, unfortunately, there was real internal trouble 
‘in the country on a large scale, would an Army of sixty to seventy 
‘thousand troops suffice to quell it? The er 4 from that point of view, 
is either too small or too large. The poli of the Government is 
to govern the country with the confidence an the attachment of the 
people. In that view of things, I think it is most unfair that these occasional 
tiots should be brought forward as an argument for maintaining the Army 
‘on its present . Lastly, the Hon’ble Member has expressed the view 
that the system of independent audit that I proposed was unnecessary. Well, 
in this he and I differ, which is a small matter. But he should realize that 
he also differs from some of the greatest statesmen of England, Germany, 

meee and Austria. If he likes that singular distinction, I have no quarrel 
with him. } 

“My Lord, I now come to the extraordinary h of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gates. For easy ‘confidence that everything is for the best in this best of 

lands and for the polite suggestion that those who demand an inquiry into how 
Government spend the money, raised from the Met rs, are guilty more or 
teapot someting roaching presumption, I think that speech would be hard 
‘to beat. However, TR Hon’ble Member himself has supplied to the Council 
& part of the os san ‘of that speech. He has told us that he comes 
from Burma ! my Lord; whatever may be thought. of the rest of his speech, 
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a (Mr. Gokhale] —[ 
I do not think there was any excuse for the Hon’ ble Member 


ing me on one point. I never asked for a Commission like the Welby Com- 
pe recat \It is Gis that I mentioned it along wna a bodies that have ing 

ed into the administration of Indian finances from time to time, but T 
stated that I wanted an inquiry; not iy a body sitting at Simla or Calcutta, or in 
London, but by, a Committee that could go round the country, like the Finance 
Committee of Lord Dufferin. And Lord Dufferin’s Committee was the one 


Committee which really did achieve solid results. ‘That Committee went all 
over the country, took valuable evidence and submitted within three yearsits 
recommendations, calculated to effect a saving of about 60 lakhs, and mostof 


the recommendations were carried out. It is a Committee of that kind, with 
one or two non-officials put on it, that I want. My Lord, it is quite true that 
if the Government do not want to enforce economies, the Committee will not 
achieve anything. Lord Curzon once said in this Council—‘There are 
inquiries and inquiries ; there are inguiries to shelve and inquiries to solve.’ 
Tf the Government wish to shelve: this problem, they will deal with it in one 
way. If, however, they want to find a solution for it, they will deal with it in 
another way. What the Committee does or does not do, will depend upon the 
keenness or otherwise of the Government in the matter. Then the Hon’ble 
Member asked why it was necessary to refer the question of an independent 
audit to a Committee of inquiry. My Lord, I never suggested that it should be 
so referred. I merely mentioned it as one of the remedies that the. situation 
required. If the Government will themselves examine the proposal and adopt 
it, so much the better; if the Government do not want to do this, they may 
refer it to the proposed Committee. Of course it is open to me, as the Hon’ble 
Member says, to bring this matter before the Council in the shape of a Tesolu- 
tion. And I certainly will do it, if it becomes necessary. But as to when 
I should do it, of that I must be the judge. Then the Hon’ble Member said 
I had adopied an unconstitutional course in bringing this Resolution forward. 
My Lord, the Hon’ble Member is Financial Commissioner of his Provinee. 
I do not know what his views are of the financial relations between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Provincial Governments. But I think he should 
know that it is only in this Council that discussions of this kind can be initiated. 
Any matter which refers to all Provinces in common, any matter which ~ 
involves considerations of policy, with which the Government of India alone , 
can deal, can be raised only in this Council and nowhere else. Comparativel 
small matters, relating to particular Provinces, may be raised in the Counci 
of those Provinces. I will not ask if they do even that in the Burma Council. 
But does the Hon’ble Member imagine that questions like economy in milita 
expenditure, questions even like civil expenditure, involving large policies, sue 
as the wider employment of Indians, can be raised in Local Councils? These 
| uestions must be raised here, if they are to be raised anywhere at all in India. 
ine more observation, my Lord, on Mr. Gates’ speech, and I will have 
done with it. The Hon’ble Member spoke of the bloated budget of Bombay, 
and he suggested that we should look for economies there and not trouble other 
Provinces. My Lord, if the budget of Bombay is a bloated budget, in any 
case we pay every penny of it ourselyes. We have not lived on other Provinces 
or on the Government of India for nearly 20 years as Upper Burma has done. 
When Upper Burma refunds to the Government of Indin all that it has drawn 
trom other Provinces, it will be time for it to speak of the bloated budgets of 
other Provinces. vet 
“My Lord, I now come to the last s , which of course was not the leash 
—that of the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. I am grateful to my Hon’ble .— 
friend for the courtesy of his remarks and on the whole for the very 
friendly tone of his speech. If ithad been only the courteous and friendly — 
tone, my satisfaction would not have been so real. When the Hon’ble Member 
adopts a specially friendly attitude or a specially conciliatory tone, I don’t — 
mind confessing that I grow somewhat ious. That was my experience 
last year ; while he was giving us ah poston without stint, he was 
utting on the country tax after tax. However, in consideration of the 
te assurance he has given to-day and in deference to what has fallen. 
him towards the close of his speech, I am quite willing to withdraw this Resolu- 
for this year. I withdraw it for this one year only, because by this tin 
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next year we shall be in a position to see how far the Hon'ble Member has 


been able to carry out what he has practically undertaken to do. And I do this 
all the more readily, because the Hon'ble Member has laid stress on 


one circumstance, to which it is necessary to attach special weight, and that 
is the fact that Your Excellency has just assumed the reins of office, and that 
it is only fair that you should have time to look into this question for yourself. 


The Hon’ble Member has drawn the attention of the Council to the fact 
that Your Excellency, if I may repeat what he said without impertinence, has 
a great reputation for economic administration, and the Council may well leave 
this matter in Your Excellency’s hands for the present. On one point, how- 
ever, I must express my dissent from the Hon’ble Member. I do not agree 
with him as regards the undasirability of the machinery which I have 
suggested—the machinery of a public inquiry. I think public inquiries 
from time to time serve a special purpose of their own. Apart from the 
economies, that may actually effected as a result of such inquiries, every 
department is put on its defence, and that in itself is something to achieve. 
The fact that there is going to be an enquiry, so to say, shakes every 


department and makes it put its house in order, and that, to my mind, is no 


small advantage in such matters. 


“ As regards audit, my Hon’ble friend’s remarks were highly encouraging. 
I hope that he means even more. than he says, and that it is his official position 
and his responsibility that have made him use that cautious language. One 
observation of the Hon’ble Member in this connection, however, calls for a 
brief comment. [ think T caught a suggestion of the argument in his ee 
that there is a good deal of difference between the condition of India and the 
condition of Western countries, and that, therefore, what has answered very 
well there may not answer equally well here. I quite admit that; at the 
same time it should not be es that this view that an independent audit 
would do good to India was a view taken successively by the Government of 
India and by the Secretary of State. ‘he Welby Commission went into this 
question carefully. It was not able to make a unanimous recommendation, 
because the Commission was equally divided on the point. One section, headed 
by Lord Welby, strongly supported an independent audit. ‘Ihe other section, 
however, opposed it, and, among other arguments, urged that the creation of an 
audit officer, independent of the Government of India, would lower the prestige 
of the Government in the eyes of the people of this country, This, however, 
is an argument which I think is not worth considering. ‘Ihe man in the street 
does not understand what an audit officer is for and what are his relations with 
the Government of India. And those Indians who understand these things 
also understand why an independent officer is not created, if one is not created, 
Therefore the non-creation of this officer does not mean any special prestige 
for the Government, neither can his creation involve any loss of prestige. 


“My Lord, with these observations, and thanking the Hon’ble Member once 
again for his very friendly reply, I ask for leave to withdraw my Resolution.” 

His Excellency tHe Prestpent:—“ Permission is granted to the 
Hon’ble Member to withdraw his Resolution. Ithink, gentlemen, now we have 


_ arrived at the end of all the work that is before us for the time being, and I 
propose that the Council should adjourn till Tuesday, the 31st instant. The 
meeting on that occasion will be of a purely formal character for the 


tation of a report on the Factories Bill. The presence of the Hon’ble 
itional Members of Council who are not resident in Calcutta will not be 


_ necessary. It may, however, be convenient for Hon’ble Members to know that 
_ after the adjournment on the 31st the Council will not meet till the 1st of 


_ March whev the Financial Statement will be presented to the Council. The 





Council, gentlemen, is now adjourned.” 





J. M. MACPHERSON, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
- Legislative Department. . 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


— 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, 
ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1861 TO 
1908 (24 & 25 VICT., o. 67, 55 & 56 VICT., c, 14, AND 9 EDW., VII, c, 4). 


1 em EEneED & anal 
The Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 1st 
March 1911. 
PRESENT : 
His Excellency Baron Harpies or PunsHunst, P.C., G.0.B., ¢.0.M.G., G.0,V.0., 
G.M.8.1., G.M.1.8., Viceroy and Governor General of India, presiding, 
and 54 Members, of whom 48 were Additional Members. 


OATH OF OFFICE. 
The following Additional Members, betore taking their seats made tho 
+ mst oath of Siateune to the Crown :-— : 
The Hon’ble Major-General Grover. 
_ The Hon’ble Sir Henry McMahon. 


WATER-SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE WORKS. 


‘The B Hon'ble Mz. Burzzr laid on the table a statement * giving inform- 

to the provision of filtered water- apply and efficient drainage- works, 

n towns, which was asked for by the Hon'ble Mr. Goxua.x at the 
af the the Legislative Council held on the 24th January 1911. 













Pept at. Landout, paar as a VP eastiagiom in the 
January 1910, has ever been declared a cantonment. since 
, 1908, when it was officially stated ‘never to have been 
2 cantonment,’ or since February 4th, 1908, when it was officially 
it ‘ the Govern Cg ee lee canton- 

verne as to give the number and date of the 
the Gazettes publishing it for general 
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Cantonments Act, fee 0 (. 


itution of a cantonment.’ 


Fg Hon'ble Mn. Manes asked:— 


« Will the Government be so good as to state what compensation it 
“poses giving widows, orphans and other members of the domiciled commun! “ 
hose proprietary rights in lands, as settled by authoritative dooumeee ee am 
be prejudicially affected should the Government have finally decided on sub- 
jecting private ownership in such lands in Landour to Cantonment Rules or 

on resuming them ?” Rages Leis 






















The Hon'ble Mason GENERAL GRovER replied — f 


«The rights of owners of estates holding authoritative official documents, 
that is, the ‘ Norman Guarantee,’ have been acknowledged, and the rights of 
property owners who tg wore other acknowledged authoritative documents 
will not be affected by the inclusion of their estates within the limits of the 
cantonment. Others have refused to one documentary evidence in suppo 
of their claims to proprietary rights when called upon to do so, The questi 

_ of compensation is not therefore involved.” tt LAE 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mapex asked :— 


“Will the Government be pleased to state whether there is any legal 
or.customary prescription defining a cantonment as a place containing a certain 
geaniity and quality of military force, and whether Landour has ever possessed 

is qualification ?”’ Wes 


_ The Hon’ble Mason GeneRAL Grover replied:— min | 
“There is no legal or customary prescription defining a cantonment as Beh ah 
place containing a certain quantity and quality of military force, Any place 
de facto occupied permanently for. the quarters of troops is a cantonment — 
_within the meaning of the Cantonments Act, 1910 (XV of 1910), though no 
‘action may have been taken in respect of it under section 3 of that Het?) spore 





















The Hon’ble Mr. Manas asked :— 


«“ Will the Government be pleased to say whether it makes any, and, if s 
what, distinctions between estates included under the Norman Guarantee and — 
other estates held under the terms of the Wells settlement, but not included in 
the Norman Guarantee, in respect of the private rights of proprietors pe re 


The Hon’ble Mayor GuneRaL GROVER replied :— - 


“Tt is probable that a distinction will be made between estates held under 
the ‘Norman Guarantee’ and other estates purporting to be held under the 
term of the Wells’ settlement, but which are not included in the ‘No 1a 
Guarantee.’ In the former case Government have already acknowledge 
rights of such owners. In the latter case I will refer to my reply to 
second question.” ; eR ee. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sussa Rao asked i— _ : cA 
: « (a) Is it a fact that the principles on which the profits of Life Assu: 
~ ance Companies are determined for the pu Cbepanty camer n 
tax Actvary in different Provinces and that they depart from the prineij 
governing the assessment of income according to the Income-tax Ac 


iter! 
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(6) ‘Will Government be pleased to: 
-. pre assessed under the Income-tax Act in 
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t is understood that the method of determining the profits for assess- 
income-tax is not uniform in the different Daiiaee ks the adminis- 
the Act vests in Local Governments, the Government of India do not 
rules on this particular point for their guidance. But if the Hon’ble 
Member will indicate in what respect he considers that the existing method 
of assessment works inequitably, I shall be glad to look into the matter.” 
_ ‘The Hon’ble Mn. Sacnontpananpa Stwua asked :— Rig 
_ (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the Circular 
issued by the Divisional Commander (Supply and Transport Corps), Lahore, 
‘published in the Tribune of 24th September 1910, regarding clerical 
_ establishment of the Army ? 
___ (6) Are the Government aware that in ne of the Circular trained 
and efficient apprentices and other hands have been discharged and replaced by 
untrained and inefficient men, on the alleged ground of adjusting class or 
religious balance ? : 

« (¢) Will the Government say whether they will direct that in attempts made 
to adjust class or religious balance in the clerical establishment of the Army, 
nothing should be done which would entail hardship on those who are either 
already in service or entitled to it by reason of their having served as 
qualified apprentices >” . 


The Hon’ble Mason Gunerat Grover replied :;-- 
*(a) Yes. : 

(b) No. One temporary clerk ceased to be employed on the 17th 
October and one~ on the 28th November and efficient 
Muhammadans have been employed in their places. 

(c) Instructions have been issued under the orders of His Excellency 

the Commander-in-Chief as regards the future recruitment of 
Indian clerical establishments in all departments of the Army. 
ss These instructions do not affeet those who are already in the 
‘service. Apprentices (so called) who are permitted to attend 
offices purely in their own interests, have no claim to special 

consideration.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. SacourpaNanva StnnA asked :— 
“In replying toa question put by me about the Afghan newspaper at the 
_ last meeting of the Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins said that ‘the Government 
of India have no information as. to whether any articles in the newspaper in 
question had been. calculated to Sot in the manner suggested’. (namely, to 
 embitter feelings between the Hindus and the Musalmans) and that ‘the 
_ amount of the subsidy is something like 800 rupees a year’ paid by the North- 
West Frontier Administration by way of subscription to the papers.’ 
(a) Are the Government aware that public meetings were held at Dera 
Ismail Khan, Bannu and Hoshiarpur in November 1909, con- 
Sata 6. i: the a of oe ret eve and that representations 
—---were duly made e presidents of these meetings to the North- 
West Frontier ddcuinictestions on thesubjectP 
‘ * () Will the Government be pleased to state what orders, if any, have 
EM | ee ar Local Administration on these representa- 
ons; and what action, if any, has been taken in consequence 
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with the ‘Afghan Press’ for py 

with the census operations of that x0 

“(e) Will the Government be pleased to direct that the 
Frontier Administration should discontinue subsidising 
or patronising the ‘ Afghan Press’ ?” : 


The Hon’ble Mr. JenxKrns replied :— : 


“ (a) and (4) The Local Administration has no information regarding 
public meetings held at Bannu and Hoshiarpur, nor has it received any 
sentation from persons who took Boris in any such meetings. In November — 
1909 a meeting was held at Dera Ismail Khan organised by the editor c P 
rival newspaper. No action was taken by the Local Administration as a ré 
of that meeting, the meeting having been organised by a trade rival. It ma 
be mentioned, however, that in April 1910 a warning was addressed by 
Local Administration to the editor of the 4/ghan to mend the tone of his paper 
and it is reported that since then he has not offended. 

“(c) The Local Administration about two years ago encouraged 
lishment of a newspaper which, it was hoped, would exercise a whol in: 
fluence, by subscribing for a certain number of copies of it. The publication of 
the newspaper was commenced, and a sum of Rs. 1,200 was expended by the 
Local Administration on the purchase of copies. for the two years endin 
October 1910. In that month the subscription was sorrel by the Chi 
Commissioner, because the newspaper was found to have pu lished controver- 
sial and sectarian matters, contrary to the conditions on which copies were 

_ subscribed for. It has now been reported that the newspaper in question has 
ceased to exist. , 

“ (d) The Local Administration reports that no printing in connection with 
tlie census of the {North-West Frontier Province has been entrusted to the 
Afghan Press. ; sts 

*(e) In the circumstances explained under heads (¢) and (d) it is unneces- 
sary to give a reply to the last question.” ; 


The Hon’ble Mr. Curryavis asked :— 


“(q) Is it not the fact that in the Central Provinces tenants’ rents. are 
fixed by Settlement-officers at every revision of settlement ? hs 
: « @), Is it not the fact that these rents form the basis on which revenue is 

ased and for payment of which malguzars are responsible? Are malguzars 
consulted in the fixation of such rents? = 3 : s 

“(¢) Is Government aware that in reply to my question on 28th March 1895, 
the Hon’ble Sir Antony Macdonnell on behalf of Government was pleased 
say that the Chief Commissioner will be asked to consider whether it would 
practicable to consult him (malguzar) in the first instance also ? 

“(d) If so, whether any such inquiry was then made and with what results 

““(e) Will Government say whether it will reconsider the matter i 
the light of E peer circumstances and fix tenants’ rents with the consent ¢ 
or in consultation with, the malguzars, who are responsible for collection an 


revenue ?” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Oanuyne replied :— _ 


























“ Clause (a).—The answer is ‘Yes’, © chat 
“ Clause (b).—The answer to the first part of this on is « es 
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+ Such faces wes made nd the result was that it 
-was- considered that, although nothing should 

be done to Sag tees Settlement-officers from 
consulting as before any malguzars whose 
; “ et eee on, it was unnecessary 
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; stages dagen of assessment.’ 
Came 1 —The ‘reply i 18 -—— é 
ence ‘ Present circumstances do not in the opinion of 
_* - Government justify a reconsideration of the 
decision arrived at in 1895 and referred to in 
, the preceding reply’. 
The Hon'ble Manan asADETnAsA Banapur or BurpwaAN asked :— 
«Will the Government be pleased to state the tage of Muham- 


madan students reading in colleges affiliated to the Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Madras, Bombay and Punjab Universities respectively ?” 


‘The Hon’ble Mn. Burzer replied:— 


= The coeinibin Six eve figures show the percentage of Muhammadan students to 
the total number of scholars in co ss affiliated to the various Universities in 


India, other than those in Ceylon and in certain Native States which do not 
- furnish returns to the Department :— 
Madras University : : . ° ° . ‘ eae os :" 
Bombay 4 ‘ * . ° A ° ri ‘ ‘ 39 
‘ Caleutta ”» . . , . . . . . . 66 
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vil the Government be pleased to lay on the table a shaban dae 
nber of Kshattri yas (wrongly spoken of as Khattris) in the active 
Native Army ¢ ot India ? 

ll the Government. be pleased to state the Provinces and districts from 
; ‘of such Kshattriya soldiers are recruited ? 
‘ernment be leased to state the chief reasons why Kshattriyas 
ae are not enlisted in the Native aN in siting 


Anges? 












Hindus. : Be mie : 
Rajputs of the Dogra Coun- Kangra, Jammu and Trans-Sutlej, Punjab vy 


try and of the Trans-Sutlej, 






Punjab, ‘ gash Cae 

_ Gurkhas (Khas) : .|Nepal . ‘ Vy grax PRY aD a ARs 
Bitoute ae a flea PMR eoreiee oe 
a United Provinces, Oudh and Bebar 






Ra; tana . . 
Central India . “ 
Central Provinces. - 
Dekkhan : . 


Total Hindu Kshattriyas — - . . . 






. 

. 

. 
. 






Musalman Rajputs. ° 





Trans-Sutlej Punjab - ‘ ‘ 
Cis-Sutlej uanjab : ; oh 
United Provinces and Oudh 4 . 
Rajputana and Central India. ‘ 










Total Kshattriya Classes enlisted 




















or ‘ Chettris ’. owe 
“Of the Punjab class which recognise themselves as ‘ Kshattris > there 
® Many of these are Sikhs, or become so on enlist- ATC 905* enlisted in the Indian Army. 


i 





« As above shown the total number of ‘ Kshattriyas’ enlisted in the Indian 
Army is 32,888, which is considered hy His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief a fair proportion ofits total strength, = =. wat 

“The number of ‘ Kshattris’ enlisted in the.Army is not restricted. On 
the whole this class shows no. great desire to come forward and enlist as 
soldiers. Kshattris for the most part being well off are quite content with 
their civil occupations.” - 


The Hon’ble Rasa oF Dienaratra asked :— 


- Will the Government be pleased to state the time when aetion is 
to be taken upon the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commis 
in the matter of the election of non-official Chairmen in a certain class of 
municipalities in the country ? : : 
“Will the Government be pleased to state if it is also in contempl 
to grant certain District Boards the right to elect their own Chairmen ? — 
r “Has the Government any intention to broaden the existing con 
of the District Boards by throwing a larger number of seats open to elec 
in each of them and reducing the present number of nominated members ? 
* —_. The Hon’ble Mz. Burien replied: — fatlce 
_* “fhe recommendations of the Ds entralisa 
oints have been referred to Local 
Governments not having as yet been receiv 
unable to make any statement at present.” — 




















that certain classes vante drawing salaries of 
r per month are allowed an extra house-allowance now-a-days 
ion to their salaries, and, if so, is such allowance given to Europeans 
ans alike?” =~ igaahe t a 

he "ble Sm G. Fimxtwoop Wuzson replied :— 

____ * House allowanco schemes der which allowances are granted to officers 
—— Sao Seenitiog sont leon them ee porn gran eg — 
Bombay Rangoon. © Their benefits are con , roughly ing, to officers 
_ whose pay is between Rs. 500-2,500 per mensem; no swe al gro 
between Tadians and Europeans.” 


The Hon’ble Rasa or Dienaratta asked :— 


Js it a fact that there are some newspapers which receive Government 
advertisements at rates higher than they charge the general public or higher 


than those charged by newspapers with much larger circulation ?” 


The Hon’ble Mx. Jmixrns replied :— 


“ The Government of India are not aware of any newspapers which receive 
Government advertisements at rates higher than those cha to the general 
public or higher than those charged by other newspapers with larger circula- 
tion.’ j 


The Hon’ble Rasa or DigwAPATIA asked :—= 


“Ts the Government aware that in several parts of the country Magis- 
trates have asked Bes alee of presses and newspapers to furnish security 
i bag under the Indian Press Act of 1910 merely on the ground of change of 

ress or printer ? J 

* Will the Government be pleased to state whether it intends to issue a 
circular to all the Local Administrations to see that the provision of the Indian 
Press Act of 1910 regarding security is administered in every province in a 
uniform spirit and that no press or newspaper may be called in the future in 
any Province to furnish any security merely on the ground of change of address 
or the printer ?” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Junx1ns replied :— — . 


“ A similar question was put by the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu in 
the Council meeting of the 5th of August 1910, and the Hon’ble Member’s 
attention is invited to the answer then given. The Government of India have 
already issued full instructions to Local Governments in regard to the adminis- 
tration of the Press Act, and advised them that security should not be demanded 
from the keepers of existing presses and publishers of existing newspapers which 
are well conducted, and they have no reason to think that the instructions 
issued are not being loyally observed. 
“If the Hon’ble Member will bring any specific case of failure to observe: 
were the instructions to notice, it will receive the attention of Government.” 










Bee lanes FINANCIAL STATEMENT. | ; 
“The Hou’ble Srr_ Guy FLEprwoop Witson said :—“I rise to present to 
Couneil the Finanetal Statement for 1911-12. It has been prepared in 
he same form, and the procedure and facilities for discussing it will be in — 

‘essentials the same as they were a year ago.. There is to be no debate 
. the detailed examination of the figures and the discussion of an 

ved regarding them will begin on Tuesday, the 7 
devoted such part of next week 
ater information may suggest or the 
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in was: and well distributed. The record of the recent winter 
habe generally satisfactory. aig 
i, attic ce of eoeras we find ae ears se 
_ reflected. The spring crops which were coming to mar at the beginnin 
of the financial year were excellent : wheat vielding an outturn of 15 per weit 
above the average, and oilseeds doing fully as well. Into the controversy 
about the jute crop Iam not sufficiently daring to enter: but in most of the 
gece conditions were seasonable, and the departmental estimate was 
cent, of a normal outturn, Cotton was grown on a very large area ; 
and although it suffered from the later rains, the yield was not far short of 
what had been obtained in the previous year. Rice in Bengal was affected 
by floods : but the Burma crop has been excellent, and it is estimated that 45 
million ewts. of cleaned rice will be available for export. With the crops now 
in the ground, so far as our information goes, all is well ; the area under wheat 
and seeds being unusually high and their condition generally good. All this 
has meant a year of reasonable comfort for the at: pres f tion ; and 
weet paeve unhappily has not yet left us, public health 1 been good, 
and a of the people has not been shaken by scarcity or other widespread 
“Turn now to our external trade, in the success of which our harvests play 
so large a part. During the first nine months of the year, é. €., up to the end 
of last December, the total value of our —_ and exports on_ private 
account was 272 crores, a higher | than they had ever reached in the 
same period of any previous year. 1 do not wish to make this prove too much, 
as the figures are for values, not volumes, and are thus affec by the high 
' prices which prevailed, for example, for cotton and opium. There was 
some ogo rege in two of our important industries; but on the whole the 
p jm ow a decided revival in our general commerce. The large imports 
gag and the heavy Council drawings at a strong exchange tell the same 
e. 


“5, Such being the conditions of the year which is approaching a close, their 
effect would naturally be an improvement upon the cautious estimate of 
revenue and a= apse which was presented to the Council in the Budget of 
last March. The measure of this improvement is that our Imperial surplus now 
seems likely to rise to £3,489,300. ‘The increase, however, must be discrimi- 
nated into that which is stable or normal, and that which is abnormal or 
transient, Our revenue has been increased roundly by £2,940,000 on account 
of the remarkably high prices for which our Bengal opium has sold ; and of 
this amount two-thirds (or nearly 2 millions) have passed into our surplus 
under an arrangement which I shall subsequentl explain. The true improves 
ment in ie ye is thus about £1,150,000 due to better receipts under the 
soe sa Band of our ordinary heads of revenue, and a small saving on our 

udget of expenditure. 





* Opium revenue. 

“6, It would be impossible to make the financial position clear without an 
account of our opium revenue in the current year, and of the events by which 
it has been influenced, ‘The general situation at the beginning of 1910 
_ was comparatively simple. We were then entering upon the third year, 
and the end of the first stage, of our agreement with China for the reduction 
of our opium exports. Under that agreement, our Bengal sales and Malwa 
exports combined. were to be kept down to 51,700 chests during the calendar 
year 1910, Further reductions at the rate of 5,100 chests a year were to be 
‘contingent on China giving evidence of having concurrently diminished 
her own production of opium; and the question of raising the consolidated 
ty upon the import of opium into China remained in red nding 
receipt of certain assurances for ae Ys no asked the fe rel Sees 

. e prospect of a falling supply lad begun to agitate the marke 
of 1909, and irices 2688 rapidly to a very high level in last 

se ioe . ‘ VIB 
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idea came to fruition; and with effect the 7th June ¥ 

Viceroy of Canton imposed a tax of 30 cents per tacl on all boiled opiu 

~ (equivalent to about 2400 a chest on our ort aT a sv t 

"provision that raw opium bought from impe s should be boiled within a 1 

ime—which was originally put at three days--after ener nae Several 

- more objectionable features of the scheme were mo ed as the result 
‘matic action: but the tax remains and has recently been raised — 
RG40 a chest, and the Chinese Government bas not yet been induced to 
that it contravenes the spirit of the Chefoo Convention. It would be — 
dient for me at present to say more on. this delicate subject. Techni 
apart, the main principle to which His Majesty’s Government have a 
throughout the discussions on the Canton tax 18 that the regulations — 
provincial authorities in China must not substantially and obviously a 
the existing rights of British traders, or discriminate between native 
foreign opium to the prejudice of the latter. F 


“7, Treferred a moment ago to. the obligation which lies upon China 

to reduce her own cultivation of the poppy ri passu with our te 3 
of our exports, To produce statistical evidence o her diminished” \ 
wasadmitted by the Chinese delegates at the Shanghai Commission to 
impossible. It was therefore decided that local enquiries should be under, 
taken, as a basis for a comparative record of the growth of the poppy in 
the different provinces. For this purpose, Sir Alexander Hosie, i , 
ced commercial attaché to the British Legation, was appointed to tour thr 
China and estimate the progress which she has made in her reforms. The area 
to be covered is enormous ; and pending the completion of the enquiry we have 
agreed to carry on the reduction in our exports to the end of 1911; s0 that i 
the present calendar year we intend to sell 31,440 chests of Bengal o inn 
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to permit the export of 15,160 chests of Malwa. What will happen 
depends on the agreement which is now being negotiated at Pekin. 
the pending negotiations I am obviously not in a position to any 
announcement. I can only ask the Council to believe two things. One is that 
we have great sympathy with the desire of those genuine patriots in China who 
are striving to free their pom! from the evils of excess in opium, and that 
are prepared to make real sacrifices to help them. The other is that vi ilan 
must go hand in hand with our sympathy. We cannot consent that India shou 
suffer losses which will bring no corresponding benefit to the cause of Chin 
reforms ; and we shall safeguard the legitimate interests of our trade so long as 
the trade remains. nha ae 
_ ©8, There is one point at which we have in some measure anticipated 
result of the Pekin negotiations, and I am glad to have this isi 
explaining it in detail. When our first ment was made with China 
1908, it was based on the fact that the consignments of our opium 
China before that year had averaged 51,000 chests, while 16,000 chests had | 
our average supply to Singapore and other markets outside China. Two cot 
were open to the Chinese Government in getting these figures red Bey 
could either, with the consent of all the Treaty Powers, restrict their import 
or they could arrange with us, af once and without any other intery 
that we should restrict our exports. Ohina deliberately accepted Poe, 
course, and we have scrupulously adhered to a reduction. of 5,100 ch 
year, being one-tenth of the av of our China shipments i 
years. China, however, has found her imports haye not | 


. 


in the same ratio, mainly because the high prices which her people 
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pty to pay for our opium are pcre Piya rm which would o' 

een consumed in Riseepore and elsewhere. His Majesty's Gove 
accordingly approached by China witha request that we should 
make the reduction in her imports as effective as the reduction in our 
in other words, that we should co-operate in preventing any pa 
16,000 chests which used to go to Sing | et 


way into China. It is obvious of cot wse that nothing would Ye 














, pst the ports in China which are 
trade; and this in tw aio ioe agpepb tim age 
Great Britain, as representing India, but the concurrence of 
Powers. To secure their consent will take time: and due 
have to be given to the trade before a change of such importance 
ed. Tn the meanwhile, however, we have begun to sell and 
cial certificates the precise number of chests which, if the 
irmed, will be the purely China supply. I wish it to be very 
understood that this ‘earmarking’—as it is called—has been 
upon asa spontaneous proof of our good-will towards China ande 
to help her. We were under no obligation whatsoever to undertak 





rts absence of the renewed agreement which is now being negotiated, 
and, if a satisfactory agreement is not concluded, we are under no obligation 
whatsoever to continue it. ' : 


9, It now remains to show how the events of the year have re-acted 
si our opium revenue. In February and March of 1910, in response to 
the excitement in the China markets, our Bengal opium sold for prices which 
J described at the time as unprecedented for half a century. But even these 
faded into comparative insignificance before the price of 83,827 a chest which 
was reached in April last. The Chinese connoisseurs were supposed to be 
ready to pay fanciful prices for a drug which was every year becoming a less 
attainable luxury, In May came the news of the license tax at Canton: a 
large ping of the Indian opium goes into the Kwang provinces: and the 
price at our July sale dropped to the neighbourhood of R2,000 a chest. As the 
ition cleared and the harsher features of the Canton monopoly were with- 
wn, the market slowly improved again, and the sales of last month (all being 
‘earmarked ’ opium) fetched R3,439 a chest. The net result of these striking 
fluctuations is that we now estimate for an average rate of R2,925 on the year as 
awhole, Compared withthe budget figure of R1,750 a chest, this gives us a very 
large lus revenue ; and | have next to tell the Council how we propose to 
employ the windfall. Revenue which is so wholly exceptional in character and 
amount is clearly not revenue which may properly be put into our general re- 
~ sources to meet our permanent and recurring expenditure. Our first care there- 
fore, when prices began to move, was to prepare an estimate of what would be 
our normal receipts, year by year, on the basis of normal pice and on the 
assumption that the cumulative restriction on our exports to China will continue. 
On these data we haye carefully worked out a scale of diminishing revenue ; 
and we have decided, with the full approval of the Secretary of State, that the 
whole amount .by which, in any ark the actual receipts may exceed our 
hy cal or standard figure will be kept apart from our ordinary revenues. 
It will not be- funded: but it will be em loyed in each year on services for 
which the ordinary revenue of the year would not usually be available. We 
believe that this is the only ent course to pursue, and we are confident 
that it will have the a proval of the Council, as it was foreshadowed more than 
once in the course of the Budget debates last year. ° 













0. Under the scheme which I have now outlined, our standard figure for 
rent year is 7 crores of rupees. Our estimated receipts being 11°4164 
es, we have thus te di of 4 4164 crores or £2,944, in some special 
ner. What we mean to do is to remit two-thirds of the excess to England, 
e discharge of temporary debt. There is clearly no purpose to which a 
' non-recurring revenue can more appropriately be devoted than 
capital liabilities, easing our interest charges, and strengthening 
credit. I need hardly remind the Council that as a 
our serious losses of revenue in 1908-1909. we were 
‘to increase our floating debt; and it is extremely 
esrliest opportunity of redeeming, either _ directly 
igations which we then incurred. The 






will be distributed in the form of 
difure on large schemes of educa- 
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De sanitary ; rogress. In pursuance of 4 
nake the following’ grants to the different prov 

\\ Fou Carrtat 2 
Provincel. ; 










Central Provinces fi 
Burma . " is i 
Fastern Bengal and Assam . : 
Bengal. ‘ ; ; : . : ‘ 
United Provinces é ‘ ; ’ ‘ : 5 
Punjab e x : i : 7 <4 60,000 
M Tas . . . . . . . a 43,800 
Bombay . Raf 3 . ‘ : ; 78,500 
enw. Tee | 
| a! Lage ; “4s 
Tom ee 601,200 880,000 
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Those Local Governments which have provincial settlements will 

the money to their balances until its expenditure is required on schemes 

sanctioned by oe authority. I will leave it to my Honourable mag awe 
Edu St 





in see of the Education sti agra to explain the principles upon 
these allotments have been made. um 


“ Ordinary Revenue. 


“11, The ground has now been cleared of the opium receipts and of the 
effect which they have had in inflating oursurplus. For all other heads of 
revenue, our b estimate was £70,803,800. We now hope to realise 
£72,297,300; and to this improvement three groups of revenue-producing, — 
services have contributed. ‘The first group consists of those heads of revenue 
which respond directly to good harvests and agricultural prosperity:—Land 
Revenue and Irrigation, with a betterness of £26,500 over the budget ; Excise, 
where the yield has risen by £133,400; and Stamps, where it is better by 
£71,500. nd comes the group of services which are connected more 
immediately with trade and whose earnings rise with the revival of commercial 
activity. Chief among these is Railways, which I believe will be better than 
the budget by £1,176,100 net ; then follow Customs, £478,700 better ; Posts 
and Telegraphs £80,200 better, and Forests £58,600 better. he third group 
comprises what I may call the financial services, which move in sympathy 
with the other groups. I refer to Interest, £303,600 higher than our original 
estimate ; Exchange, £62,600 ; and Mint, £46,400 in the same direction. ay 

“12. Such has been the general trend of the year’s revenue as a whole, But 
in this Council it is the Imperial surplus with which we are chiefly concerned 
and I propose now, dropping all minor corrections in our estimates, to describe — 

















the chief outstanding features in that surplus. Broadly speaking, the great — 
improvement which it shows has been the resultant of four variations i 


our figures :—Railways, Customs and Interest have turned out very 1 
better than the Budget; Salt considerably worse. It is on these ae 
alone that I shall dwell for a moment. i 
“18. Our Railways have again assumed their pride of place as_ the 
nant factor in our ordinary finances. I had , with no small he 
for gross receipts of 293 millions from State ways,—a_ higher 
~-~.we had ever realized before and nearly a million in excess of 
large earnings of pa pez year. Business, however, has steadily 
upon our forecast. The movement of cotton and oilseeds has been es 
active; and a notable feature of the year is the great increase in ¢ 
traffic, attributed in part of the marriages and images of an auspic 
prosperous year. Along with all this, there has a gratifying fall : 
Ing expenses, indicative, I hope, of the closer control now exer 
















Board over that campaign of special renewals and repairs which helped — 
a rass our finances two years ago. Tastee oll cide With pros roochite 
not far short of £800,000 in excess of what I anticipated, while the saving in 
— workir expenses has exceeded £400,000. 
14, As a reflex of our external commerce, the Customs receipts have been 
equally satisfactory. I had estimated them at roughly 6 millions, including 
gos Savoag oi 1 million as the result of our new taxation. They will actually be 
at 6} millions ; the rise occurring chiefly under sugar, piece-goods, metals 
and manufactured articles generally. The new taxes have given us fully 
_ the million which we counted upon. Our estimate was approximately 
correct for beer, wines, spirits and D ecoypues but we had not made 
sufficient allowance for the effect of the new tobacco duties upon the 
import of the cheapest cigarettes. Any shortage on this account, however, has 
been more than covered by the increase in receipts from silver. We had put 
the probable income from the four anna silver duty at a crore of rupees; 
this was essentially a cautious estimate, because other considerations were involved 
than the rise in duty, about which in itself we were never nervous. But all has 
gone well, and our realized revenue will probably be about 13 crores. Itis to 
me a genuine pleasure that a tax about which some of my Hon'ble friends 
expressed the gloomiest apprehensions last year has worked so smoothly, has 
caused no hardship to anyone, and has established itself as a powerful 
yet inoffensive auxilisry to our general resources. It has not depressed the 
piles of silver, or turned the China exchanges against us, or had—so far as 
am aware—any of the other ill-effects which were feared, There have 
been some remarkable ups and downs in the silver market during the 
year: but no one who knows the facts—and I have reason to believe that 
the facts are tolerably well known in Bombay—will attribute them in any 
way to our taxation. : 

“15. The third big lump increase in our revenue is an improvement of 
more than a quarter of a million under Interest. For this we are mainly 
indebted to the skilful handling by the Secretary of State in Council of the 
ample cash balances which we have been able to hold during the year in 
London, pending their employment on capital outlay and the redemption of 
temporary debt. 

«16. Our Salt revenue provides the last of the four large departures 
from our estimates, inasmuch as it is shown at £282,100 below the budget 
figure. This is in part, however, a postponement of revenue and not a real 
loss. The increase in the consumption of salt, it is~true, has been curiously 
slow since our last remission of duty, and has disappointed those who main- 
tained that the use of salt by the ee would be greatly stimulated b low 
duties. In the current year, there has even been a slight drop, though not 
enough in ordinary course to have seriously affected our revenue. The reason 
why the latter has declined so appreciably is that the trade in Bengal has at last 
discovered the capabilities of its new privilege of clearing salt on credit. Under 
this system, we shall probably have duty outstanding on over 2 millions of 
maunds at the end of the year in Bengal alone, and our current revenue is to 

that extent reduced by a carry-forward to next year. 


os “17. The combined effect of these four large changes in our figures has 
been an improvement of £1,726,300 inthe revenue. A number of other heads of 
revenue have given me smaller contributions which would have brought the 
_ total for the year to nearly two millions better than we had anticipated. Part 
of this, however, has been absorbed by a large reduction in our Imperial share 
of the Land Revenue (including the portion of it which is credited under Irri- 
_ gation). It is by waiving our rightful proportion of the income from this 
source that we make the provinci sar participants in our good fortune ; 
and on the present occasion we are in the happy position of being able to 
provide funds for a number of Heipoekint eral which, a year ago, I saw very 
chance of being able to help. ‘The chief grants which we propose to allot 

mat of the surplus in our normal revenues are the following :~ 7 
£166,700 to Burma, to enable that province to make its promised 
166, 7( fe Rangoon harbour | without 
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be paid for it was consequently higher than the norm 
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 impoverishi the allotments f 
its other public works. SeUAERER SENT 3) 2 
£183,600 to Eastern Bengal and Assam for the initial ¢ 
two large schemes for the cats ae i of its subord) 
generally, and for the establ t of an efficient river 
a particular. ’ SE aa ao ata ae j 
£66,700 to the Punjab asa contribution. to the Medical College an¢ 
, Hospital at Lahore, which are intended tobe the provir 
memorial to His late Majesty King Edward VII. PAE 
£123,300 to Madras under an old-standing promise that we should 
in the initial expenditure (now estimated at roughly £250,0 
on the Meyer scheme for the re-arrangement of a number of 
unwieldy districts and sub-divisions in that province. 
£333,300 to Bombay, as a subsidy towards the great work in Bombay 
City upon which its Improvement Trast is now engaged. = 


“18, A full list of our proposed new grants is given in the explana' 
memorandum attached to the estimates; but I have indicated the cae pets 
portant, and I am confident that the distribution will have the Council’s 
approval. We have endeavoured to select projects of the clearest public peur Sey 
which would have claims upon us for assistance sooner or later, —claims which 
we should gain nothing by postponing, as they might only fall upon us when — 
we were less able to do them justice. These grants are all non-recurring, fia 
it will of course be understood that they are quite independent of the alléte 
ments which we have made from our opium receipts. yee 




















“ Bependiture. 


19. On this side of the account T have fortunately an uneventful tale to 
tell. Our Budget estimate of expenditure was £75,700,600 ; we new expect — 
the actual outlay to be £75,227,600 or £473,000 less. About three-fourths of 
the saving occurs in provincial ex nditure, and is a welcome sign of the co- cues 

ration which we have been receiving from local Governments in our task — 
of checking the growth of expenditure. - The saving on the Imperial budget 
grants is £123,100. sap 

/ Under Mili services, a considerable reduction (£223,500) has been — 
effected partly in India and partly in England ; and the main reasons underly- 
ing it are the fall in the prices of food and forage, smaller purchases of ordnance _ 
and other stores, and the economical management of our operations for the | 
suppression of the arms traffic in the Persian Gulf. In the Railway revenue — 
account there has been a saving of £217,600 mainly under interest charges; 
the result, on one side, of smaller capital expenditure than we had: provided 
for and, on the other, of smaller borrowings by two of the leading — 
So gag show a lapse of £51,500. The budget grant — 
for Stationery and Printing—a oo La which attracted special attention in 
Council last year —has not been spent by £35,700; and the efforts which have 
been made to eliminate avoidable outlay under this head seem now to be 
bearing tangible fruit. & iat 

“90, With two exceptions—and one of these is largely nominal— 
have been no excess of any im ce over our budget faces The : 
service for which our provision really ran short was the payment to our op 
cultivators. Owing to the a apt character of the seasons, the last. 
erop yielded opium of an unusually fine consistence, and the price that } 
















based our estimate. Under Opium \diture therefo 
of £153,200 has been necessary. The only 
under —s _ is chiefly due to our having c! 
from ordinary balances to a separate account t! 

subsidy due to His Majesty the Aumir, 1a view 


sturbance of estimates ‘and accounts W 
and wholly unforeseen fluctuations in hi 
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é her yee v. In laying out our 
. aign for the coming twelve months, my first thought has 
; far may we s&fely count upon a continuance of existing 
reasonable to assume that the rains will again be timely, and the 
ul; that industry and trade will extend their borders; that our 
al commerce will continue to develop; that the money market 
steady; and that famine, plague and war will pass by our doors? Or 
reason to fear the reverse and to our estimates accordingly ? 
ess that, in Indian budgeting, the o reasonable rule of conduct 
that Ican see isto assume that a period of prosperity, once it is estab- 
lished, will continue until we have some clear ing of impending 
change. So far as we can scan the horizon, there is no danger signal in 
re ag present; and I am accordingly placing estimates before the Council 
sh are based on the hypothesis of normal harvests, a good export season, 
and progress in our trade and industries. The resultant figures, in their 
_ simplest form, are as follows :— me 












eberic ak Revenue ; d Sycets . £77,927,600 - 

isk Expenditure (after Provincial adjustments) £77,183,800 
oe pam food a aR £563,400 
Surplus \'9'Special, from Opium . +  . .- + £180,400 5 


The “ Ordinary ” surplus is somewhat smaller than it is our tradition to aim 

at; but a part of the spare revenue which would otherwise have ‘been at our 
di has been set aside for the reception of Their Majesties in India and for 
the cost of the Durbar which the King-Emperor intends to hold at Dell. 


* Revenue. 


«99. Tf we take our revenue figures as a whole, omitting Opium for the 

- moment, it will be seen that we anticipate a moderate all-round advance in the 
classes of receipts which are directly affected by the agricultural conditions of 
the country. nd revenue, Salt, Excise and Irrigation all display a slight 

_ improvement over the year before ; Stamps alone showing a fall, which is wholly 
due to the abnormal revenue that accrued this year in certain provinces from 
_ the operation of section 31 of our new Limitation Act. Our commercial 
~ departments—Railways, Posts and Telegraphs— reflect the same movement in 
moderation; a part of their increase being also due to the additional business 
which they expect from the Royal visit. I need not, however, trouble the 
~ Council with any details except in so far as they influence the Imperial section — 
of the account. In describing the Imperial ‘figures, both for revenue and 
- for expenditure, I find considerable difficulty in separating the normal 
movements of the figures from the complicated provincial adjustments which’ 

- Ishall allude to shortly; and rather than wea the Council with minute 
reservations, I must for once sacrifice in a few of the following passages the 
istical precision which has always been the pride of these annual 
te - . eb. 3 oy bo. 


















28, Our total Imperial revenue is shown as being considerably below the 
f which we expect in 1910-11. The decrease occurs, as you at once detect, 
under Opium; and I had better begin my narrative by disposing of that rest . 
and baffling head of revenue. The difficulties of framing a satisfactory 
estimate for it have been extraordinary...As I explained a few minutes — 
ehaye promised to restrict our sales and exports In 1911 to 46,600 chests. _ 
‘of these, presumably the whole Bombay export of 15,160 chests, along with 
40 chests of the Bengal sales, will be certified for the China market ; _ 
g 1 “Sa for ig other pegs - Most of the ey oa ben 
'y paid its pass-duty in advance, so that for revenue rposes it is negligible. — 
ces which our Sanus nies for China may park will depend very — 
‘on the terms of our new agreement, on any alteration in the im 
‘domestic measures which China may adopt for the control, 











and taxation of the 
sales for other markets, or what I may 





retnil use of the drug. The 


an entirely unknown quantity, as we have never 
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cpr conditions aM 
ion for the remaining nine months of 1911 are thus suffici 


of 


the 
progress 


decided. This s 


which are now being im 


but the uncertainties become still greater when we turn to the 


months of the financial year which overflow into 1912. For we have no means 


judging what our prices or our exports may be 


results of Sir Alexander Hosie’s inquiry and of the negotiations now 
We have also to introduce, some time during the — 


r, a new system of selecting the opium 
sible to export from Bombay ; the effect of the change upon our — 
revenue is problematical, and the date of its introduction js not yet — 


‘revenue 
call for short “our ‘§ 








LACtOrs 


in 1912. We have to await 


which it will be permis- 


tatement of the problem will indicate the difficulty of 


estimating. Making the best forecast we can, however, we put the x vble 

sales of Bengal opium at 30,210 chests for the financial year, which — 

10,210 will be certified for China; and we take the probable average te tnt 
e 


R2,500 a chest fo 
estimate that 5,3 


priority of export in 


bur 


be 


mentioned, we shall treat only 615 
revenue, and whatever excess over 
earmarked for capital and non-recurring expend 


I showed £180,400 of our budget surplus as speci 


would nominally be £1,431,900. B 


38 chests of Malwa opium, 


+ China opium and 81,500 for Singapore opium. 
which have a deferred right to 


1912, will pay us pass-duty of R800 a chest; while it is 


642 lakhs. Under the scheme of diminishing 


will be larger; but, so long as there is a 
our normal provision for the year. 
94, A from the Opium receipts, the increase in our Imperial revenue 


with the current year’s figures, our share of the 
the special non-recurring grants which we are making to 
rovinces in 1910-13, Furthermore a number of the heads of revenue have 


by 


the absence of 


ible that 6¢v chests of Baroda opium. will issue at the old rate-of duty. 
total Opium revenue, including the usual miscellaneous items, will 


returns which I have already 


lakhs or £4,100,000 as ordinary current 
that figure may be actually ised will be 
iture. It is for this reason that 
ul and separate. I hope the 


figure at all, it will not affect 


ut it must be remembered that, as com 


Land Revenue is improved 


been upset by the new rovincial adjustment ; and, all things considered, I do 


not think I can give a closer approximation than to say that the true measure of 


the expected im 
moderate general 
tural conditions, 


proveme 
rise in Exci 


nt in revenue is roughly £300,000. Apart from a 
se and Land Revenue, due to promising agricul- 
this may be taken broadly as made up of an increase of 


£157,900 under Railways, of £179,400 under Posts and Telegraphs, of £128,800 


under Salt, and of a number of minor improvements counterbalanced b 
Customs and £228,900 under Interest. It is to th 


decline of £303,000 in 
ne the few remarks that I have to make. 


heads that 1 shall confi 


«95 In our estimate of Railway earnings we have moved with what 


seems justifiable 


caution. 


Tf 1911-12 is even a moderately good year, | 


there ought to be no serious set back, Wheat may be held up by the 
lower prices which are foreshadowed; and it 


crop may not be so 
of jute can hardly be worse and some reviv 
Our estimates are easily upset by the fluctuations of a single great — 


system like the North-Western Railway. But on the whole there seems no — 


good reason why we 
current year, with 


open mileage, 


I have accepted the figure for 


is possible that the cotton 


lentiful as it has been this ‘ies but the movement 
a 


in piece-goods seems 


should not secure roughly the same net receipts as in the | 
a small addition for the Durbar traffic and the increase in 


working expenses which the — 


Railway Board assures us is necessary to carry the extra traffic and a the | 


lines efficient ; and for gross profits T have made a comparatively 


fairly evenly distributed addition to the probable 
The resulting rise in net receipts is only £73,400, 


rest of the improvement under Railways means smaller ments of 
profits, ete. da, ie Be 
Beet. 26. For Salt we have been conservative 
tion, but there is unlikely to be the same inerease in sales on credit in, Be 
mite staneae : f ’ 


in estimating the actual consu: 


figure of the current year. 
which I think is safe. ‘The 


| 
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a ph. receipts “promise the usual 
companie ity. The Miscellaneous head of 
‘by £54,700 which the Caloutta Port Commissioners are going 
il for certain Mint lands; and there are a number of smaller 
‘which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
. The only important defaulters, as I have said, are Interest and Customs: 
“The former has been put lower in the expectation that our cash balances in 
- London wili not be so fruitful in short loans, as large payments will be required 
on capital account and in redemption of debt. Under Customs the decline 
occurs wholly in the yield of the silver duty, and represents nothing more than 
pure and simple caution, There is no apparent reason why prices should go up 
o long as China is a backward buyer ; and the private imports of the current 
year, ugh we have heard a great deal a’ them, are b no means so high 
lig Reg even in the two previous years. Nevertheless they are believed to 
have been in excess of the immediate requirements of the local market, and it 
derstood that considerable stocks are available for next year’s normal 
off-take. After the activity in our absorption since 1908, therefore, it seems 
wise to b for a lull, and we have put our estimate of duty down to a crore 
of rupees. nder all the other classes of imported goods we assume a 7 
improvement; but I have been chary of raising the rice duties above the hig 
record of the current year. : 
98, In discussing the yield of the new taxes which were imposed last year, 
I mentioned that.we had been disappointed in our estimate for tobavco. The 
sudden rise in duties dislocated the se trade for a time, though it is possible 
tliat business would gradually have adapted itself to the new conditions. But 
we are informed that the rates which we selected have hit severely those 
i forms of the tobacco industry in India which depend on an admixture 
of the foreign with the indigenous leaf. Weare also doubtful whether our 
experiment has — us rates which are likely to combine the maximum of 
i e minimum of hardship. It has been decided therefore to 
pose a reduction in the duties of about one-third all round, and a Bill to 
give effect to this change will be introduced to-day. On the assumption that 
it will become law, I have raised the yield of our tobacco duties by about 5 lakhs 
in the Budget. 

* 99. Such then are the outstanding differences between the revenue we 
expect next year and that which we are collecting this year ; but any one who 
runs his eye down the figured tables will see a number of other heads under 
which the Imperial share seems to have been largely increased or diminished, _ 
This is a + of the important readjustment of our Provincial settlements to 
which I have already alluded. It accounts for a large nominal reduction under 
Excise and Forests anda small nominal drop under Irrigation ; with a per 
contra, though not an equivalent, adjustment of the Land Revenue which 
gives the Imperial account a larger and the Provincial accounts a smaller share 

of those ace than formerly. On the other hand the provinces have bene- 
fited by the following grants, which have been handed over to them in the 
shape of a recurring increase in their share of the Land Revenue, viz. :— 
_ $58,000 to the Central Provinces, the United}Provinces and Bombay, for 
besti8 the completion of the grants which we promised in aid of the 
Gans Police Commission’s reforms : ; 
£20,000 to Eastern Bengal and Assam, as an instalment of the recurring 
cost of the two cw schemes already mentioned ; and 
59,000 for the relief of municipalities and town areas from poli 
charges in the United Provinces, and the Punjab; these bei 
the only provinces where this concession has not yet been 
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Be Pri pean ze _ granted. j 4 

“Details of two other small grants will be found in the explanatory memo- 

oe a ee « Bapenditure. 
80, Our total: oe gag in 1911-12 is composed of £51,024,600 
in the Imperial and £27,615,600 in the Provincial account. It is in the former 
me that we are directly interested. As com with our estimate 
yenditure in the current year, it is bly: £846,900 higher ;° 

fn m a vic 













the true increase is obscured, however. 
relieve the Im account of consid 
Forests—that formerly belonged to it. ‘The 
js approximately £1,400,000 ; but T may at once ease the 
by explaining that £940,000 of this is reserved 
December and the ceremonials by which it will be m ot 
found it possible to obtain detailed estimates for the cost of the gathering 
Delhi for the Coronation Durbar, or for the military concentration which will 
accompany it or for a number of the minor episodes in the Royal progress. 
But we have provisionally entered in the Budget a sum of £633,300 for th 
civil and of £306,700 for the military ft Seen and I trust that the Council | 
‘ill not consider the figures to be higher n the of India would wish — 
to provide for the becoming celebration of a great ric event. Pe icaies 
; «1, The net increase in nditure of the ordinary is thus a nly 
£460,000. If we want to ports the true normal et eg of growth for the 
year, we should in fairness eliminate the effect of the ial treatment of the 
’\mir’s subsidy in 1910-11. This would raise the figure to about £650,000, the 
result of a large number of minor and mostly unimportant variations. 
Railways account for about £265,000, com “entirely of growing interest = 
charges : and Post and Telegraphs for about 125,000 more than covered by 
additional revenue from those services. ao interest attaches toa newly 
opened head of expenditure, which ee 120,000 as funds for — 
irrigation works, over and above the amount allotted as usual from famine 
jnsurance grant. The ex ion of protective works in the past has been — ae 
financed from the half million which in normal years is available from the 
famine grant; and u to the present the funds thus obtained have in Eg : 
been sufficient. But the time has now come when the further work W. the — 


eal rise in 





limitations an we-can 
never eliminate, I am afraid, as protective irrigation, like any other service 
which draws on our current revenues, must be prepared to take its share of 
short commons in bad years. But, when all is going well vith ne ee 
to be able to help the work from our general resources and ement 
limited provision to which it has hitherto been restricted. For next year 
accordinly we allot 78 lakhs, of which £400,000 appears in the famine grant 
and the balance outside it. ae 
« Of the other increases in expenditure there are non® that call for special — 
_ mention. Taken asa whole, they are roughly counterbalaneed by reductions — 
‘under two heads, Army and Opium. The total military charges “are shown as — 
£181,500 in excess of the current year ; but when we remember that the 
include £306,700 for the movement of troops in connection with the Roye 
visit, it will be seen that we anticipate a genuine net diminution in Army 
expenditure. The expected saving under Opium is a natural consequence of 
the curtailment of our Bengal sales : we have amalgamated our two agencies 0) 
into one, and we shall license a considerably smaller area of poppy cultivation — 
for the next winter. 1 


the uncertainty of the famine grant. crmigiancrin 













_ «2, So ends my general narrative of the Budget for 1911-12. ‘The fing \ 
cial outlook for the time is satisfactory. If India is blessed with roma 
seasons, the provinces should be in a ee and the Imperial exche- 
quer should enjoy # short breathing space betore it has to face the new. n- 
2 vilities that lie ahead of it. In spite of a decline of £566,700 in that part — 
~ of the Opium revenue which we treat as available for general purposes, 
of an estimated drop (on grounds of caution) of £303,000 in our Ou 
revenue, we look forward to being able to meet all the reasonable needs 
administration without undue parsimony, to provide in no 
for the suitable reception of the King-Emperor, and to close 
surplus of fully half a million sterling. I cannot say that the fui 
from anxiety. Amid the cheerfulness of returning prosperity, it would 
foolish we 4p the lessons of the period of ange from which | 
now emerged, or to close our eyes to the diffi ies that are in fron 
i But I sage anabegmared yo by a careful hust and 
_-epesources a a jealous watchfulness over expenditure i good 





. 





34. When the budget for the current year was under preparation, the 
rates for food supplies were still at a comparatively high level, and we were 
faced with the necessity of providing for expenditure to the extent of £173,500 

jn connection with the Arms Traffic Operations in the Persian Gulf. 
‘Schedule ’ cig aay was placed at £482,700. . By this expression I mean 


the provision ‘or. new schemes costing more than £5,300, a limit which brings 
within the Schedule all outlay on o ae of a special nature such as the 
introduction of new armament and other major improvements in the direction 
of efficiency. The net budget figure for 1910-11 was eventually placed at 
£53,500 more than that of the previous year. 

“85, Our estimate of the probable actuals of the current year indicates that 
the provision made was unduly large, and the net military expenditure of 
1910-11 is now expected to be £250,300 less than the original budget estimate. 
Prices dropped at the beginning of the year, and the fall has been progressive. 
Contract rates have been more effectively controlled, and the extension of 
mili grass farms is relieving us under the head of Compensation charges. 
We have thus returned to the standard of expenditure on food supplies which 
obtained in the year 1906-07. Ordnance charges have continued to decline, 
and the special provision for additional railway charges was only partly utilised. 
Various economies haye also contributed to the anticipated saving, amon 
which I may instance the abolition of two pony cart train cadres and of the 
experimental balloon section, the closing of the mounted infantry schools, and 
the retention of Army Head Quarters at Simla during the winter months. 
When reviewing the situation in November we thus found ourselves able to 
advise the Secretary of State that, to relieve the coming year’s budget, a 
portion of next year’s supply of military stores might be purchased at once, 
and in India we have simil ilarly anticipated future requirements to some extent, 
as for example, by the purchase of transport animals the cost of which would 
otherwise have fallen on the estimates of 1911-12. 

“36, Among the more important measures towards which special funds have 
been allotted I would mention the purchase of arms, entrenching tools and rifle 
a uipment, the reconstitution of the reserve of artillery horses, and 





the replacement. of horses in British Cavalry regiments. Progress bas 
also been made in aati of a better type of lines for Indian ators 
and additional buildings are bei ported with at Quetta, Jubbulpore, 
Ahmednagar and Risalpur to provide for the redistribution of troops. — 
87. The Arms Traffic Operations which commenced in 1909-10 are now 
ited to cost, to the end of the current year, a sum of £224,600 and for 
idee an allotment e pteed es gy ica 
in the coming i viding i or Indian militar 
n connection with His anjsty's visit to India. Among md 
wle of special measures, for which we have allotted £602,000 
I would allude to the provision of £100,000 for the rearmament 
lk her Fi ncorean tteries. The Schedule also includes 
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of rifles and the reconstitution of the 




























: try ue which was taken in ha i 
ilding of the new lines near De ca. 
“38. It will be seen that by making use of the savings | } 
“year in the manner already described we — ave been able to provide 
ional outlay in Reef e os Hig 1 agra 8 Ae at to 
er ing the military bu ow the 
pitiinbtes of the current ear, the vt difference between the ne 
"for all military services in 1911-12 and that made in 1910-11 1 being £1 






Railways. 

« 39. It has become customary to bring together in this past of 
cial Statement the figures of cap na diture on cre inal pas the : 
years and the si eatishnte for 1911-12. T according ay the 

as usual ; it includes all capital outlay, whether incurred by the State lm hrou 
the agency of guaranteed or assisted Companies. Ae! 


Open lines including rolling 
stock . . . . 


Lines under construction 











1,866,200 
146,180 


8,526,066 | — 3,008,800 
176,667 


(a) Started in previous years , 
(1) Started in current year , 








9,650,800 10,045,071 8,826,100 | ° 01500000 


"0. On the Bist March 1910, the total length of open lines was ae1495 zi 
miles classified according to gauge as follows :— 













56" gauges iets (KI pitied «| 
Metre rece Rie) See ae ee 
Special gauges (2 6” and 2’). : ‘ : ; 5 is 187485. 


Doge oui $1,61435 


“ During the current year we have added to these approximately te flo ; 
ing mileage :— : 
5’ 6” j ° 4 3 ; Fa aah a 410-98» 
tO i ds ° . é % oh Fite " é ° 850-45 
Special gauges (2’6” and 2’). : : A i «| | -162°84> 


Tora ° . ¥ 92427 a 


“ 41, In the current year the return on the capital at hag 
4°66 per cent., as compared with 4°48 in 1909-10, 3°69 per cent. 
and 4°75 per cent, in 1907-08. The rate of interest which we 
for the vars on the debt chargeable to railways is 3°358 percent. 
“ The current year has been more favourable than last year the | 
returns show that there will be a large improvement over the Budget 
The improvement is largely due a accep’ af he the 
e reasonable limitations imposed 
for working ex 
by £418,900, If wes 


interest : 
debits (cost of ioe ete, a , 

which accrues to pence 
State of £82 £824,900 


“42. Tn the Budget, of next 
the gross receipts over the current 




















1 a at Trrigt ; cane & 
ace from the following table, ic poonapap Baal 
ation that it has been customary to give in previous Financi 





1910-1911, | 1911-1912, 









30,870,637 |81,652,994 












“Direct receipta . «._«| (2,160,880 | 2,218,644 














2,249,011 | 2,248,581 | 2,257,100 
Land Revenue due to Irrigation | 1,085,088 | 1,084,778 | 1,111,158 | 1,188,300 | 1,199,367 
hee ! Tora, | 9/195,477 8,298,417 | 8,860,169 | 3,436,881 | 3,456,467 













1,085,898 | 1,062,780 


1,065,481 
1,001,851 | 1,045,170 


960,829 





Working Expenses .... .| 981,804 | 1,021,140 
oaalee a sco ot) 900,887, 900,708 


—— 





















2,026,310 


Toran —.. |: 1,887,691 | 1,941,848 2,087,749 | 2,107,950 





1,349,182 | 1,348,517 






Nev Ports —. | 1,807,786 | 1,356,569 | 1,583,859 
Protective Works, 


Outlay on construction to end | 2,882,055 | 2,736,004 | 8,112,121 | 3,466,121 | 8,944,851 











of yeu. ie 
Direct receipts . . «| 47,625 | — 38,980 48,919 
| Land Revenue due to Inriga- 

Se Eo ee ee 5,445 6,271 11,000 









53,070 40,251 59,919 










































on ae 205° 29,702 | 36,020 

rep oe co bis OOS 86,619 110,449 | 124,480 
u (Uae : 1} ‘ : , oe 
tom 97,280 140,151 | 160,450 
Ne Loss «| 44,160 | 80,232 | 85,017 
286,300 | 246,200 

907,982 | 938,143 

144 | 671,682 | 692,943 
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» shows a net profit of £1,349,000 on productive 
_ capital outlay of 7°74 per cent. 










productive works during that year yielded 
capital outlay of £29 millions after paying | 
The net profit to the State was £1,334,000. The 


“45. On the 81st March 1911 we expect to have 55,857 miles of main anc 
branch canals and distributaries constructed to command 49,829,700 acres 
culturable land. It is expected that an area of 21. million acres will cin 
gated during the year. In addition to the canals in operation, there are altos 

ther 51 projects which are either under construction, awaiting sanction or 
Rane examined by the professional advisers of the Government. Of these 22. 
are productive and 23 protective. They are designed to irrigate 7 million acres, oe 
and 2°24 million acres, respectively, at a total capital cost of about 34 and 16 — oy 
crores, respectively. The ferns are expected to yield a net return of 731 per 
cent. on the outlay. Na 

“46. Although no very important works were sanctioned during the year, a 
number of schemes of the ‘rst magnitude haye been under the consideration 
of the Government of India. Satisfactory p continues to be made in the 
construction of the three canals comprised in t a canal project in the 
Punjab. As foreshadowed in last year’s financial statement, the original esti- 
mate of cost has been seriously exceeded, the excess amounting to R264 lakhs 
or 82°5 per cent. overrthe original estimate. This large excess was due in some 
measure to the want of adequate provision for certain necessary re uirements, 
but principally to a marked change in the economic conditions of the Punjab 
which raised the labour rate by about 50 per cent. This was due mainly to the 
great diminution of the SE peeves as the result of the ravages of plague, but 
other causes which affected the labour rate were the absorption of large numbers 
of the agricultural classes in tracts opened out to cultivation on the lately 
completed canals, and the keen demand for labour for agricultural operations, 
railway construction, etc. Mr. Renouf, Director of Agriculture, Punjab, who 
investigated the subject a year ago, came to the conclusion that the labour rate 
had doubled in the preceding 20 years, that the greater portion of the advance 
occurred in the last 10 years, and that the rise was most marked in the last 


5 years of that period. The probable years of opening of the three canals are 
as follows :— 


& 


Adi oa canal 4 ; : . : i ° 1918-14. 
pper Jhelum canal . ‘ . : : ‘ y 
Lower Bari Doab canal . re ¥ ‘ 3 1914-15, 


“47, The execution of the Upper Swat canal in the North-West Frontier 
Province is ern satisfactorily, The tunnel through the Malakand range 
of hills will be about 10,000 feet in length and some 1,430 feet have. now. been 
excavated. The drilling is effected by power derived from a hydro-electric 
installation on the Swat River. Irrigation will probably be commenced on 


Sade Saeed > vt ee ee 
attr orks ye diay Se tos 


completion of the tunnel on which the average rate of progress is 7 feet.a day. 

The additional storage reservoir at Dhukwan on the Betwa canal, United Pro- 
vinees, and the Shwebo canal in Burma were finished during the year. Work 
on the Pahari Dam on the Dhassan river, the Pahuj storage reservoir, both in _ 


pos 


the United Provinces, and the Mon canal system in Burma is far advanced, 


“48, The following important projects have been received and are now — 
before the Government of Tadin eg : ieratone 


| 
, Classification as 









































Province, Name of project, 
| 
Madras. -| Cauvery reservoir project  8,85,00,000 
Bombay { Sukkur Barrage 3 ¢ 2,19,84,767 
3 : Rohri Left Bank canal , 4,49,75,788 
United Provinces . Ghaggar canal phele 35,04,454 
Burma * + | Twante canal (Navigation canal) '72,80,978 | 
Peerioces { Mahanadi canal, i «| -99,80,217 dat 
Weinganga canal . ane 88,03,204 |J 









M 3 
canal scheme. sina which is designed to improve ve 
‘Lower Burma, has been submitted for the sanction of 
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e important scheme for the introduction of perennial irrigation in 
L Beds, h the Sukkur Barrage will be the pivot, has already i alluded 
_in previous Financial Statements. ‘The project is now being examined hy 
Inspector General of Irrigation, =. : 

‘The Oauvery reservoir project contemplates the construction of an 
immense dam of dimensions not approached in any other similar work in tho 
world. The dam will attain a maximum height of 201 fect and an averago 
“4 t of 118 feet. It will impound sufficient supplies to irrigate an area of 

3,000 acres, and will bring into existence a vast artificial lake having a water: 

58 square miles. ; 


“ 
Spread of 
na “ Provincial Finance. | 
“49. In the realms of financial administration, by far the most —* 
event of the coming year will be a notable change in the financial relations 
between the Local Governments and the Government of India; and I must 
|. now ask the indulgence of the Council while I describe this change in some 
detail. To an audience like the present, it would be superfluous to explain 
how the financial powers of the Loss Governments are based upon what’ are 
known as the provincial settlements. Sep eg may differ as to whether our 
settlement system is the ideal method of dividing the public revenues of India 
between the central Government and the inistrations of the different 
rovinces. For good or ill, however, the settlement system is with us: it has 
fom developed and improved by long experience; and there cannot now he 
any qu estion of throwing it over and searching for some alternative means of 
or the 
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the provincial Governments with the resources which are necessary 
uties entrusted to their care. It is the provincial settlement there+ 
fore that we are using as the vehicle for the important reform which I am 
about to describe. 


_ “50. Dating from Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty four decades ago, the settle- 
ments for many years were quinquennial contracts, and their periodical revision 
was a fertile cause of friction and improvidence and waste. In 1904 Sir Edward 
Law succeeded in investing them with ter permanence. They were’ no 
longer to be quinquennial; and although the Government of India reserved 
the power of revision, that power was to be exercised only when a settlement 
had e unfair to the central Government or to other provinces or to the 
province itself, or when the Imperial Government was faced with the alter- 
native of levying benevolences or increasing taxation. The Local Govern- 
ments were thus to be given a permanent interest in the revenue and expendi- 
ture under their control. Their share of the growing revenues was to be 
somewhnt smaller than before ; but it was to be so calculated that each province 
separately, and all the provinces taken together, were to be placed in possession 
of an amount of growing revenues which should bear the same proportion 
to the afer expenditure as the Imperial share of growing revenues 
bore to Im expenditure. The Government of India, as the final 
prsaaiy 4 in India responsible for its finance and administration, retained the 


power’ to alter the settlements, but would use it se ta the most exceptional 
circumstances, The new departure, as Sir Edward B said with issible 
pride in describing it, was fraught with important and far- ing conse- 


t -f 
( 


quences. Of these conseqtiences one of the most important, as we can now 
see, was the impossibility of standing still, the certainty of further develop- 
ment. Ina minute which Sir Edward Law recorded at the time, he wrote :— 
0% am in fall’ ith the principle of encouraging the financial independence of 
local aarp age cary tcp rig made will tend in the right di ion ; We are 
aps taking as big a step as is for the moment prudent, but I am_convineed that we are 
@ long way from having attained oat tay sng ty =< —— will, I 
yi in. rs, and we ma: 7 ho when it does, another 
Gn ard doee fripls meebo dg : 

“The prophecy has come true; and it is the further step which my 
- Predlecomsor foresaw that we are now taking, 
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of our final 
neney of the status W 
_ seven years ~The new series of que settl 
emerged almost before 
bust ed, a complete revision was found necessary for the United 
a substantial readjustment too k place 
~ to be made to several provinoee + ; 
but in “pke with no such J 
though I hope temporary, Pee 
ia has come to he verge of ankraptey : ou even rom sine tthe - forti 
“onary hints have not been wan cee tl genero 
expected. It would sometimes aby as ait permanency bined m snomer, 
“the contractual liability im ments had been forgotten. y 
~ own view is that, although the saa obligations might at ‘aie have 
more rigorously enforced, this of trial and transmission hast 
reat value to us. x eet enabled us to test the different settlements ti 
to find out their weak points, and to estimate the conditions ae, 
genuine permanence. en the time came therefore for us to at 
whole question on a sialpin of the Decentralization Commission’s 
were in a position, especi after full consultation with the local 
ments, to lay before the sq Sonal of State, with some confidence, our cc 
sions as to the defects in the existing settlement system and their opprop! 
medies. The Secretary of State has now accepted our recommendations, 41 
* T am thus able to place before the Council the false scheme of Why 
» arrangements. G 
«52, The financial settlement with each of the sight a Deere 
a “in future be permanent. Widespread famine, whose periodical M 
defeat all our calculations, will have to be met, when nae b e | 
- Ly 





















_ arrangements for for the succour of a distressed province from Im 
and on the other hand the Government of ladis may at times 
~~ to call on the provinces for assistance in case of a great war or ina grave 
‘ financial crisis. Apart from these wholly special emergencies, however, gy 
i psettlements will be fixed rigid and permanent. How far they will me | 
’ differ from the existing arrangements, may best be described by showing 
we mean the permanent,settlements toimply in our dealings with aac 
_ | finances and budgets. 
* “In the first place, we intend that a province shall not in future 
for a deficit in its current revenue and expenditure, unless it satisfies us 
the excess expenditure is due to a wholly exceptional and non- 
~ eause and also, if the deficit involves a reduction of the provincial balance 
below the preseribed minimum, that suitable arrangements ve be sh ea 
for the restoration of the minimum. It will not bene regt 5 
ble for a local Government in future to run thro its balances, — 
upa heavy overdraft on the general balances of Tas, and then Bar| 
be set on its feet ampin by Imperial benefactions. If for any 
; reads reason a local Government has exhausted its own 
i ves “Akar aes it will have to take a short loan from. 
x exchequer and pay interest on it. If in the last resort a pre 
Gg A ; it impossil le to keep its growing needs within the resources provided 
its settlement, it may have to consider the propriety of raising special 
cial taxation. I am far from ing that taxation is a 
sero but it may be better for ndia asa whole that a province 
than that it should live on its neighbours. ke 
«53. These are the more restrictive consequences which a 
financial settlement will fact § with it. But the advan 
_ one side, The settlements wi not debar the — 
surplus which the Government of India may 
-s a good year. Moreover the Government 
the << ty villi of hg rine 
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NRE a RE REE” ES A, 
ute control budgetary arrangements of the provinces 

has been the practice in the past. Our intervention and cakvections will be 

pontin ed to the revenue and expenditure in the local Government’s esti- 


ates, and the figures of the few major heads in which the Imperial exchequer , 
iS a share. 


“54, Such then will be the characteristics of our settlements in future, and 
on these lines that the responsibility of each local Government for its own 
ces will be determined. Before starting the settlement system, however, on : 
its new career, we considered it our imperative duty to overhaul the existing settle- ~~ 
ts thoroughly. This has been a most laborious task. Some of them have 
en the subject of complaint; and one or two of them have been working . 
under unquestionable difficulties. A systematic review of them all was 
‘demanded, no less in courtesy to the local Governments than by our desire that 


ar ‘hew arrangements shall be a success, and by our anxiety to relegate to the 
rail whatever friction and discontent have been generated in our financial 
relations with the provinces. We have therefore subjected to the closest 

_ examination the position of each — and the history and antecedents of 


a current settlement. Our conclusions may be very briefly stated. In five 

~ out of the eight major provinces, the settlements have worked in a manner that 

Indicates no flaws in the general lines wpon which they were conceived. In 

- Eastern Bengal and Assam, the settlement is new and almost untried; but we 

have no misgivings as to its success. In one province, Burma, there has 

‘much inconvenience due to an over-estimate of its resources, which is now 

being slowly rectified: In the eighth province, Bengal, a settlement which began ~~ 
under the most favourable auspices has had a gloomy and troubled career. In 

its earlier days, large balances were eaten up by hasty and imperfectly con- —, 
sidered increases in recurring expenditure ; and when the present Lieutenant- 
Governor sought to apply the methods of ordinsry financial caution, his 

economies were in a great measure defeated by the effects of high prices and. © 

the costly campaign against crime. 

“55. Brief though it necessarily is, this summary indicates that the defects 
in our present settlements are individual and not universal; and indeed the . +4 
only generic fault in the system is the unwieldy size that has been attained by ~ 
the fixed cash assignments in most of the provinces. ‘{'o rectify this, to relieve 
those provinces where the financial position is now unsatisfactory, and to base 
the permanent settlements on a broad and stable foundation, has been the at, 
object of the changes and re-adjustments which are fully narrated in the ~~ 
Financial Secretary’s explanatory memorandum. ‘ ‘ 


“ 56. From a purely financial point of view, the immediate effect of these ~ 
changes is to convert fixed assignments amounting to the imposing figure of 3} ~ 
crores a year into growing revenue, In this way the normal annual growth of 
its resources in each province is brought much closer to the normal ratio of 

- growth in its expenditure than has been possible in the past. It will now be 
_* the task of the Local Governments to see that these all-important ratios are 
kept in steady equilibrium ; for otherwise no settlement devised by the mind 
of man can save them from ultimate bankruptcy. it is not only by itsimme- — 
diate financial results, however, that the scheme that I have just been describin | 
nus be judged. It will also, I trust, be a measure of real decentralization an 
~~ administrative reform. It will give Local Governments a more abiding interest — 
, im managing and directing their own resources; it will greatly reduce the — 
'~ occasions for interference by the Central Government; and it will stimulate | 
_ provincial independence and self-reliance. ‘To the Government of India also it 
iets. ae to mean much. It will relieve us from the unforeseen and indeterminate 
_ liability to which the Imperial revenues were formerly exposed by the financial ~ 
difficulties of any individual province. To that extent it frees our hands for 
ceo gone regulation of our Imperial expenditure ; and it enables us to lay down 
* ines of a consistent financial policy for the future, It marks a forward 
_ Stage in the development of a political theory which has been steadily pursued 
_ for the last forty years. But it implies something more than theory: for I _ 
eve that the new arrangements will be found to be liberal by the provinces 
I regard them as necessary in justice to ourselves and to. the general. tax~ 
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- 57. In last year’s Financial Statem: Lac 

sh balances and the work that is.thrown upon them. t x 
“to-day. It was also explained that, apart from the ordinary domestic tr 
© business of the year, our chief transactions during 1910-11 were 
be, that we should raise a loan of 1} crores in India and remit £15, 


7 


~~ the Secretary of State in payment of Council bills; and that the 
Ey of State would renew the whole outstanding £6,000,000 of India bills 

further temporary debt in London to pay off the Indian 
~ Railway’s capital stock of £2,250,000 ; and complete the purchase 
concern by taking over the liability for its debentures. It was esti 
that our closing balances would then be. approximately 18°70 crores in 
) and 6} millions in London. a 

“>8. Here also, as in our Révenue account, the actual position has 
out much better than our forecast. We floated our small rupee loan last Jt 
© at the favourable rate of a fraction over 96. The Secretary of State carr 
through the purchase of the Indian Midland Railway and raised, rg 
that purpose and partly for future use, £4,000,000 in India bonds, wu 
romise to redeem them by annual drawings in eight instalments begin 
rom 1911-12. He has also reduced his floating sterling debt from 6 
» millions. Owing to the general strengthening of our resources, we count 
~~ remitting to England, from our treasury balances alone, no less th ‘) 
© £23,500,000 in Council bills; and we expect to close the year with roughly | 
18} crores in our Indian account and 17 millions in London. So that our | 
*+ position at the beginning of next year will be unnsually favourable. The high ~ 
sterling balances maintained during the year explain the large interest receipts 
_ » to which I have already referred. 
“59. On the 1st of next April we estimate that our available cash balances, 
excluding the liquid gold held on behalf of the Gold Standard Reserve, will 
© be £27,840,800 in India and England together. During the year the chief 
© demands upon them will be as follows, The excess of eurrent expenditure 
* -over current revenue, which is the net result of an Imperial surplus of Me 
» £743,800 and Provincial deficits of £1,456,400, will be £712,600. The capital — 
expenditure under our sanctioned Railway programme for the year will be — 
- £9,500,000, while for productive Irrigation it will be £1,266,700. The redem | 
tion of Madras Railway and Indian Midland Railway debentures, which fallin _ 
during the year, will absorb £1,776,200. The first drawings of the 1910 Bonds — 
» will require £500,000, and it is proposed to withdraw £500,000 of India Bills, 

thus reducing our floating debt to 44 millions. To meet these requirements, 
we expect that £1,123,300 will be the available surplus of the net unfunded ~ 
debt—service funds and savings bank deposits, ete.—in India, and £188,500 _ 
_ will be the net credit under a variety of deposit and remittance heads. The ample 
ash balances will be drawn upon to the extent of about £7,015,400 ; and thi 
_. balance of our requirements, or £5,928,300, will bé raised by borrowing, viz, : 
_ »£1,383,300 or 2 crores which will be the amount of our ordinary rupee loan 
' India, and £4,595,000 which the Secretary of State will float, partly on his own 
‘ -account and partly through Railway ei eee The closing Cama will | 
be 183 crores in India and £8,822,200 in Engiand exclusive of liquid gold — 
on behalf of the Gold Standard Reserve. The sterling balance is considerably 
higher than is usually required; but it includes a large part of our excess 
Opium receipts which will be kept in hand for the redemption of temporary 
debt at suitable opportunities. 
_ “60. During the current year the Secretary of State has ‘ earmarke 
£2,545,000 in London against the payment of bills from the Pa Curre 
Reserve silver in India. He will also invest £600,000 in baby paren tie 
behalf of the Gold Standard Reserve from the proceeds of bills which we 
meet by drawing 90 lakhs from the silver Sienueh of that reserve in India, 
- + “61, In 1911-1912 it is the intention of the Secretary of State to 
_ upon. our Indian Treasury to the amount of £15,825,000. As usual, 
_ sell.additional bills so far as our resourees may permit, if there isan 
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ct to. the invariable reservatio otany gf 
Government of India having full discretion to vary the amounts 
bove in any way and to any extent that may be thought acrieliag ‘ 


“Exchange and Currency. . 4 


62. In Exchange matters, the fortunate year is that which has no history ; 
ch has been the case with 1910-11. The rate has been strong and 
ably steady throughout After the enormous sales of Council bills” 
ie end of last year, and the continued heavy demand through April, 
; not unnatural that there should be a certain re-action; and some 
ning did take place in May and June. But it was only for a few 4 
; the rate touched gold “ga and there was never any anxiety. To the — 
ent of our trade statistics, this gratifying stability will require little explana- — 
; for at no time during the year has the balance of trade been otherwise than _ 
vily in our favour. During the first quarter, from April to June 1910, the _ 
excess of our exports was strikingly high. The import trade was strong though 
‘not abnormal, except perhaps for the heavy arrivals of gold: but«it was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the exceptionally large exports, particularly of rice, | 
seeds, and high-priced cotton. The total balance in our favour for the three 
* months reached the unprecedently high figure of 22} crores. In the second 
‘quarter, July to September 1910. the balance steadied down, as it always does at rT 
that season. The import of piece-goods increased notably, and large supplies . 
Fs sugar arrived : but the shipments of gold grew easier ; and on the other hand ~ 
_ theexport of rice, wheat, cotton and seeds continued very steady. In each of 
| the three months the balance was favourable, and for the quarter the excess ) 
of exports was 7} crores. Thethird quarter of the year, October to December, — 
| was a little weaker. Piece-goods continued active, large quantities of sugar; 
ame in, and there were heayy imports of gold; while the outward — 
trade sagged a little in jute though it continued moderately firm for © 
‘rice, cotton, wheat and seeds. The balance for the quarter was 5} crores in 4 
-- India’s favour. The satisfactory promise of the rice crop, and thea 
high prices ruling for cotton and opium,ssuggest that the present quarter ~ 
-will be about as good as were the three opening months’ of 1910; and \, 
the active demand for Council bills at the momént points in the eg 


hoe 


direction. If this expectation is realised, the year will have a remarkable, 
record. Even in the first three quarters, as we have seen, the exports have ~ 
~ exceeded the imports in value by 35} crores, a figure which has never been 
| approached in the same period before; and the result naturally has been ¢ 
| strong and favourable exchange. . 
. 68. It cannot have escaped the attention of those who are interested in _ 
- such matters that, although the balance of tradein our favour between April | 
_.and December 1910 was about 8 crores higher than in the same periods of 1905 _ 
‘and 1906, the amount of Council bills sold was considerably smaller. In spite — 
the many and obvious reservations with which it must be applied, the 
mnection between the Secretary of State’s drawings and the balance of 4 
s private trade is a law of obvious generality. When therefore we ~ 
he at ce to be 354 croresin our favour during a period in which the | 
uncil have sold bills for only 25} crores there is clearly some indication ofa.” 
change in the ordinary routine of our external finance. There has no doubt © 
been slackness in the money market owing in part to the year’s requirements | - 
iaVing heen somewhat freely discounted by the unusually heavy remittances 
March. But other. causes must have been at work, and if the movement — 
| a merely temporary phenomenon its development may be full of interest. ~ 
64. Another remarkable feature of our trade requirements this year has _ 
bs ean caneny in the use of our rupees. In previous years when _ 
s were being financed by heavy Council drawings and imports of 
s, the absorption of rupees was ndingly high. In the last — 
of normal exchange, for example, viz., 1905, and 1909, the — 
rupees from our Currency Reserve between April and December 
18 crores and 9 crores respectively, Between April aa 
5 AE asad i ie eee, ts, te oe a ae | 
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_ December 1910, so far ption, there b 
“small net return of rupees from circulation. . is 
‘of things has left us in an infinitely ae silver th 
a student of our financial system could ever have anticipated 
ome, r that it has been a grievous disappointment to those interests in _ 
«market which calculated on the Government of India being speedily compel 
 ¢o resume the coinage of rupees on an extensive scale. 
“65, Closely associated with this unexpected mesuaes in our curren 
reserve are two other notable features in the year’s finance ; and with 
few remarks on them I shall bring my speech toa close. The first is: 
relatively small import of sovereigns as compared with the gold bullion which ~ 
has been coming into the country. During the first nine months of the year 
the total imports of gold in all forms was close on £10 millions in value, out ¢ 
which less than £3 millions were in coin. Under conditions which we h 
come to regard as normal, virtually the whole of these £3 millions wi 
have been presented at our Currency offices and treasuries, and exchanged for — 
jm Tupees. Asa fact, the greater share of it does not appear to have come to use! | 
either directly or indirectly ; and it is believed to have passed straight. into eon- | 7 
sumption. “Combining this with the Leary. absorption of gold bullion, I think 6 
we may assume that a change, slow it may be but of no small economiemoment, ~~ 
is coming over the savings of the people. It is unsafe to speculate how far the 
coined gold which we import is working into active circulation ; but that a large ois 
quantity of hitherto inert silver currency has been brought into use during the 
last year or so, seems incontestable, and to that extent the necessity for further ©. 
additions to our coinage from new silver has been averted. 


«6G, The other point to which I wish to allude briefly is one that lends. 
itself to more definite treatment. I refer to the gratifying increase in the use 
of our currency notes. I will give the net total of our paper circulation, for . 
the last five years, after eliminating the holdings in our Reserve treasuries and ~ 

- in the balances at the head offices of the Presidency Banks :— , 





Net Circulation in crores. 1906-1907, 1907-1908. 1908-1909. 1909-1910, 1910-1911 
; ; : (Ten months, 3 
Average oo - e ° 85°92 36°47 34°84 38°88 40°35 | 
: Maximum . «+ 38°89 88:14 86°85 42°66 41-96 r 
Minimum. F < 33-08 34°91 82°88 86:07 88°52 


«The steady upward march of these figures, barely checked by the serious. 
depression of 1908, inspires me with considerable hope for the better organiza- 

_ tion of our currency and, may 1 say, of indigenous capital generally. Our new ~ 
universal notes have, I believe, contributed materially to the growing popularity % 
of our paper currency ; some minor defects in their form, which have been ~ 
brought to our notice, will shortly be remoyed ; and the further extension of 

Nee their use is being carefully considered. Meanwhile, the growth in the true — 
% circulation isso steady and assured that we now think it would be prudent tom 
-»  jnerease the fiduciary share in it, or in other words to enlarge that portion of the — 
© Currency Reserve which is held. invested and not in actual coin. I hope | 
therefore to introduce a Bill next week, which, if it becomes law, will enable 
us to raise the amount of securities included in the Reserve from 12 to = 
14 crores. com 


ae “ Conclusion. ihe 
a «67. In many respects the past financial year has been more akin to a) 
_. normal year than any since I have been in India. We have been blesacd.witlhe 
* a bounteous harvest, peace has not been broken, trade has shown ap uble 
~ recuperation, financial returns have been good and, better than all, the 
~~ cloud of internal trouble has lifted. We have much to be thankful for and 
& etd reasonably anticipate in the coming year a continuance of di 
ayour. é 
« The one cause for anxiety is the heavy loss of income which at no 
date. we, shall have to face through the oa of our opium revenue, I have 
desire to dwell on the bitter controversy which in the past we 
© opium trafic. We have accepied and weare loyally ca 
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"normal year than any since I have been in India. We nave veen vavoewey 
a bounteous harvest, peace has not been broken, trade has shown apprecial 
recuperation, financial returns have been good and, better than all, the dark 
cloud of internal trouble has lifted. We have much to be thankful for and * 
may reasonably anticipate in the coming year a continuance of di 
. favour. in or 
« The one cause for anxiety is the heavy loss of income which at 
date we shall have to face through the loss of our opiuth revenue, ae 
desire to dwell on the bitter controversy which in the past has: 
We have accepied and weare loyally ca yin 
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there. In the long Adress reepneae liv 
of the Patent Agents’ Association, he pon 
two of the most important British Colo: 
similar provisions to those contained in the 4 
British manufacturers more than regs cag aia 
subjects apply for more patents in the Colonies than do foreign | 
“This gives us some clue to the nature of the opposition raised to 
of the English Statute. Taking all these conflicting opinions into 
ation, the present section—section 23—has been very anne | d 
the safeguards laid down in the Bill before a patent is revoked are 


‘that the applicant is prepared and is in a position to manufacture or ty 
patented article or process in British India ; x 
and that the patentee refuses to grant a license on reasonable terms,’ 


“ Tn other words the conditions laid down go to meet the views of | 
who are opposed to section 27 of the English Statute. I heartily congr 
therefore, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill for introducin 
section in the present Bill. 

“T must confess, my Lord, that I am not equally fortunate in regard 
suggestion that I have made, viz., that the Governor General in Council 
be relieved of the duties that are sought to he imposed a him utder th 
Bill. However, as the patent business in this is still in its infancy, 
much hardship would likely be caused by the duties being undertaken by 
Governor General in Council, as is proposed in the Bill. But I daresay that as — 
the business grows larger’ it will be found more conyenient and just that 
the duties proposed to be laid on the Governor General in Council should 
transferred to the law officers or to the High Court, as is done in England. _ 

“ With these remarks, my Lord, I heartily support the measure that i 
proposed to be passed into law to-day.” me Cea 

The Hon’ble Mx. Mavex: “ As one of those who advocated the intro-— 
duction of the revocation clause, I would not merely thank the Hon'ble 
Member for having done so, but also congratulate him on the excellent so | 
cautions that have been taken in section 23 to meet all the possible abuses that — 
might have crept in in consequence of that section.” pi ag 

The motion was put and agreed to. : 

The Hon’ble Mx. Rosurrson moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. _ 

The motion was put and agreed to. ; yea ee 


CRIMINAL TRIBES BILL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Jenkins: “My Lord, I move that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the registrati 
surveillance and control of Criminal Tribes be taken into consideration. * 
I presented the Report of the Select Committee I explained all the alt 
that had been made, and I have nothing further to say on the subject. 


The Hon’ble Larurenant Matrk Umar Hayar Kuan: “ My Lord, ha 
ing served on the Select Committee of this Bill, I want to offer a few nt 
There are so many criminal tribes which I know of and also their 
ments that I venture to say with some confidence that this Bill be 
improvement on the previous one. 7 ace 


“Many of my suggestions along with those of others, as will 
the Report of the Select Cominilthes, haw been already embodied it 
it now stands. I intended to move an ent mem 
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ers can easily be | 
‘move the addition of a separate sub-section only with a view 
arer and more forcible ; but as it is already covered by the Bill, 
t put forward the amendment. 
8 to the linked ‘ gangs’ of cattle-lifters, though the members compos- 
mdo not make upa‘gang’ ina single district, all of them taken 
ly in the different districts do make up a ‘gang’ under this Bill. 
ag rae that they can send livestock, for instance, from Bikanir 
) Dera il Khan, or vice versd, a distance of hundreds of miles. 
makes it impossible for the real owners and the authorities to cope satis- 
rily with such criminals, The way in which the system is run is called 
Russa system. Supposing there are four districts side by side, each, say, sixty 
niles broad. ‘Then there need be only three men in each district linked 
ether and living apart from one another at a distance of 20 miles to - 
irry cattle to 200 miles from the place from which they are originally 
lifted. Things which fall into one man’s hands are taken by him to a 

- distance of 20 miles to the second man, the second man takes them to 
the third, and the third man farther on to another district, and so on. This acts 
automatically like the relays fora mail carriage. The cattle-lifters do it so 

effectively that the owners have given up all faith in the police and do not 

_eattle-thefts to the police-stations; but rather. go to the same cattle-lifters 
to ask for the stolen property, who generally, by taking considerable sums of 
- money, return it tothem. Now, my Lord, these three. persons in a district, 

living 20 miles apart from one another, may not be termed a ‘gang’; but 
_ if all the persons so linked in the different districts are taken together, they 
are surely a‘ gang’ under the provisions of this Bill. Thus such men also 
are members of criminal tribes under sections 2 and 8 of the Bill. I intended 
to separate them from the rest in order to make the matter perfectly clear. 
- But as it is already there afd especially because I have been assured by the 
‘Legislative Department that members of secret societies and of ‘gangs’ of 

- eattle-lifters can be efficiently dealt with under the Bill, I have refrained” 

from putting forward any amendment. And 1 have made these remarks 

_ witha view to invite the particular attention of Magistrates to this matter and 
in order that it may remain on the record. 

Some of the Magi who administer the law cannot, owing to stress — 
of work, always go through the Objects and Reasons along with the speeches 
‘on a Bill so as to be able to understand the real object of that law, and are thus 

- now and then apt to make mistakes. If, therefore, a point is made quite 
~ clear by a speech, it will never do any harm, but on the contrary, is certain 

_ todo good. : 

Phe one thing that I am particularly glad to notice is that though 
this Bill is not directly intended for one of the ig ae et it will do an 
- immense amount of good in that particular direction. hat I mean to say 

is that when these tribes are restricted to a particular area and cannot earn 

- their living in the criminal ways they have hitherto been following, they 
__ will be obliged either to become regular labourers or to join the ranks of - 
- agriculturists and help them in their work. Of both of these things we are 
With regard to the young boys belonging to criminal tribes, as I have 
~ r vod in the Select Committee, all these boys, to whatever reformatory, 
y are sent, should be brought up, till they attain their majority, in 
ve reli in which they have been born, Ihave no doubt that 









carefully observed. — 
discreti powers, which now vest in the Governor General in 
could have wall bee lett to Local Governments. The present system, 

will entail some waste of time of the highest authority. — : 





haye also liked, my Lord, to add to section 24 (5) the words 
ble offence” after the word ‘robbery’ in order to give 
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- matter ; but, if there is noth 


a wider io 

robbery. — But, 
Hon'ble Member in charge 
I asked, my Lord, while in Select Co 









to the section, knowin 
as I gave no notice 0 
to add this. 


coin’ into ‘ King’s coin’ or to use 


that the alteration proposed by me 
“Tn conclusion, I would urge 


law Magistrates should be 


who sometimes fail to report about 
movements. It is very easy for these le to. 


observation, and much harm will not 
that the failure to report has not been intentional. 


the 
ing ill about 
or even be made. 


sufficient] 


both 


-expiessions. 
my suggestion, 
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that in exercise of their owers: or th 
es or he toes 


“ With these few remarks, my Lord, I beg to 


even if my few suggestions are not accepted. 


«The motion was put and agreed to. 


“The Hon'ble Mx. Jenkins moved that the Bill, as amended, be 
The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuaty :“My Lord, I had no intention of y sir 2 
tain remarks that have been made by the Hon’ble — 
Khan cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed,and thatis 
I am-not quite sure that I haye — 


to this motion, but cer 
Lieutenant Umar Hayat 
why I rise to offer 


a few observations, 


correctly understood the Hon’ble Member, but 


has made statements 
the Bill which- 


that this Crim 


who create unrest, me 
question was raised in Select © 


inal 


for which there is reall 
we are considering. I think 
Tribes Bill would also cover the case of political preachers 
mbers of secret societies, and so forth. Now, this very = 
ommittee by the Hon’ble Member. He then — 


y lenient towards Iandh 
the members of criminal tribes 


me in showing leniency if it 










uise themselyes or 


say that this Bill be 


aie 
tiny 


if I have, I think thathe — 


no justification in the clauses of 


the Hon’ble Member said 


pro that the Bill should be made applicable to sanyassis, members of secret 


societies and such others, and there was 
clauses of the Bill were intended only for me 
sanyassis were 
societies could 


a discussion, and he was told that the — 

mbers of criminal tribes, that 
not members of such tribes, that even members of secret — 
not be described as members of criminal tribes, and that there- — é 


fore the Bill could not apply to those cases. Having been told so, and the — 


Select Committee having held that view, . 
Member should stand up in this Council and ye the interpretation that he has 


= on this Bill. to take the Hon’ble Member’s | 


w seriously, but if his statement is 


a wrong impression in the mind of the publi 


therefore have 


Of course, no one is boun 
allowed to pass uncorrected it would create _ 
ce and produce mischief; and I — 
thought it necessary to make these few observations.” ot: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jenkuys :“ My Lord, whatthe Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said 
is perfectly correct. The question of the possible application or misapplicati 


ofan Act of this kind to secret societies was 


and, apart altogether f 


Before any persons, can be registe 


necessary to de 
to every person 
When societies 
many different religions, it 


denominator, 


provide for such a thing, that 


societies. The same. remark ap 
Hon’ble Member has mentioned, 


as they ve 
rwiioar 4 ih 


as crimi 
drawn from a la 
it is quite impossible to deal with 


often do both in the 


is impossible 


an 


inal tribes ; but when you 
number of sources, a 
them 


rom the propriety of such action, there is this difficult 


fine them, You must have some definitions which will app 
ya oa aac - sr le of diff classes, with 
are formed consisting © of many different 4 
{6 elluce all of them to any comm<¢ 
and for that reason it is quite impossible, even if we 
Act of this nature should apply to secret 
lies to the case of cattle-lifters which the 
so far as they belong to distinct 
Punjab and in Sind, they are when ne 
haye an | iation Ci 
sort of Robin Hood gang, then of 
m under this Act. I think it is 


to make this statement in order to avoid any n 
The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mx. Jenkins moved 
. The motion was put and agreed to. 


as a member of that cri 


thatthe Bll, as amended, be passed 


T am surprised that the Hon’ble “4 
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din Select Committee 


red as belonging to a Criminal tribe, it” ; 


of cattle- 








beg leave to move that the 
| to amend the Indian Ports Act, — 









the Committee is in the hands of Hon’ble 
MA rovisions of the Bill have at no time been the subject of 
two small verbal corrections were made in Select Committes. 
e of such a trifling character that it was not t necessary to 
e Bill, and since the Select Committee have conc uded its delibera- 
further suggestions have been made. I have therefore nothing more 


‘The motion was put and agreed to, 

The Hon’ble Mx. Burien moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed, 
The motion was put and agreed to, 43 

INDIAN TRAMWAYS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


he Hon’ble Sm 'T. R. Wrxwz:——“My Lord, I beg to move that the 
A ary po of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Tramways Act 
of 1886 be taken into consideration. 


“The Bill isa very short one and merely provides that the provisions of 
the Tramways Act of 1886 be made applicable to monorails as well as to tram- 
~ ways worked by electricity.” ; 

The motion was put and agreed to. : 
The Hon’ble Six T. R. WyNyE moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 
The motion was put and agreed to. 


INDIAN FACTORTES BILL. ; 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Ciark: “ My Lord, I rise with your permission to 
make a brief statement in connection with the Factories Bill. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Birkmyre handed in yesterday certain amendments to the Bill which he 
pro to move when it comes on for its final consideration in Council 
towards the end of the present month. In view of the importance of those 
ce ts and the Weight attaching to any proposals put forward by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Birkmyre who, as Your Lordship is aware, is in a special degree 
the representative of the jute industry on this Council, it seems desirable 
that attention should be at once called to these amendments in order that 
before the final stage of the Bill is taken ample ee ab ed may be given for 
_ their consideration and criticism, not only by Hon’ble Members but also in the 
‘country at large. The text of the propose amendments will be printed and 
_ circulated with as little delay as possible, but the ays of making them 
pe generally known, I think, justifies my taking up the time of Council for a 
few minutes. | hess : 
i - “Jt will be remembered that certain Members of the Select Committee 
appointed to consider the Bill, including some of those Hon’ble Members who 
specially represent in this Council the interests of the great textile industries, 
od to their signatures to the Report a minute ager their dissent 
> cli ours of work 


4 











clauses in the Bill relating to the restriction of the 
‘adult male operatives in textile factories. The Hon’ble Mr. Birkmyre 
was among those who signed the minute of dissent and the amendments which 
“now puts forward contain, I presume, alternative suggestions on the part 
jute, and possibly of the other textile, industries. These suggestions 
‘follows :—In the Bill as it stands the hours between which a textile 
vetory is allowed to work under clause 29 are 5-30 A.M. to 7 P.M. | These 
hours, which are also the prescribed hours between which women and children 
‘allowed to work, were adopted in accord with the recommendation 
Factory Commission.  T. Hon'ble Mr, Bi roposes that these 

ered to 6 o'clock in the meemne ond o'dlock ‘k in the evening, 

nding alteration in the hours of women and children 


Abey. hetie 
Lateye 










stop of all work after 
ect of these amendments, if Tun 
be as follows :—-Work would begin at 6 A.m.; 
noon for the compulsory interval of half-an-hour; 
12-30 and stop at 6-30 p.m. for the second com: ry of 
hour, which would bring the day up to 7 palo, after which work — 
allowed. Or mills might prefer to give a full hour’s interval at 12 0° 
as some do now, or two half-hour stoppages in the course of the day, 
would then be able to work up to 7 P.M. instead of s i ay 
effect. of these amendments therefore would be to establish a 3-hours factory — 
day instead of the 13}-hours factory day prescribed in the Bill as it now _ 
stands. From these 13 hours, two half hours will have to be deducted under 
the provisions of clause 21, leaving a working day of 12 hours. The on’ble 
Mr. Birkmyre then propose to move the omission of clauses 28 and 31, which 
contain the specific limitation of the hours of adult labour in textile factories, 
“ The Hon'ble Member also proposes an amendment to clause 32 of the © 
Bill which provides that no child shall be employed in any textile factory for — 
more than six hours in any one day. The Hon’ble Member proposes that 
the six hours should be increased to 64. Considerable objection was taken 
in Select Committee to the limitation of children’s hours of labour to six. It 
was urged that the children’s six-hours day would prove highly inconvenient —_ 
in jute mills where the work is carried on by shifts and where the machinery 
will be running continuously for the whole 13} hours during which, under the 
provisions of the Bill, women and children may be employed. The representa- — 1 
tives of the industry pointed out that two sets of children working six hours 
each would cover only 12 hours instead of the full 13} hours duri which 
the mill would be running, thus necessitating the employment of a third shift 
to cover the remaining hour and a half. 1 * Socom that it is with a.view to . — 
remove this grievance that the Hon’ble Mr. Birkmyre proposes to increase the 
children’s hours of labour to 6} hours, since two shifts of 6} hours would fit 
in with the factory day of 18 hours which he proposes under the amendments _ 
already described. Rees. 
__ _. [hope I have made these proposals clear. If I understand them correct- 
, briefly summarised they amount to this : that clauses 28 and 31 eth ee 
or the direct and specific limitation to 12 hours of the working hours of 
adults in textile factories should be omitted, and that clause 29 should beo.-+) 
amended so as to limit the factory day to 18 hours, instead of 13} hours, begi oer | 
ning half an hour later than is prescribed in the Bill as it now stands. Itis 
intended, I gather, that the ferrari half hour stoppage after every six __ 
hours working would then secure that not more than 12 hours should be worked 
in the day. At the same time it is propa’ presumably in order to fit in. 
with the scheme of 13 hours in those mills that are worked by shifts, that the 
hours of labour of children, which would also of course begin half an hour 
later than is now prescribed in the Bill, should be extended from 6 to 6} hours” 
in the day. There are also certain consequential alterations which need not. 
be mentioned here. apenas 
“It is of course impossible for the Government of India to express an 
opinion at the moment upon these amendments. It is unfortunate Ss 
that they should have been put forward at so late a stage instead of hay 
been submitted for consideration by the Select Committee, but they have 
clearly been framed in a spirit of moderation and with a genuine ‘aoars or 
effecting a settlement of this difficult and contentious question. Government 
will lose no time in obtaining the opinions of Local Governments on the sub- 
ject, and they will undertake that the whole matter shall be most carefully Bie 
examined before the final stage of the Bill is reached.” * NC aad 


she to sgtn ble Mr. Binxayne : “My Lord, with your permission T 
like to say a few words chiefly with a view to seplainin the late | 
1 the amendments to the Factories Bill of which have just, ; 
notice and the purport of which has been so lucidly explained by 































Mr. Clark, 
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_ “ Obviously the first Seog idols wi ceetes Hoare Members is why those 
ade tel orward for discuss ion when the Bill was 


- “ Asis well known, the most contentious point in the Bill was the question 
arbitrary direct limitation of the working hours of adult males in textile 


_ “Sharing the fate of many difficult problems, the discussion of this point 
is ot bee tga till the last. Needless to say many mcarenots were put for- 
rd of all of which, while admitting the fact that 12 hours was a long enough 
“day for any worker, endeavoured to overcome the objectionable legislative 
' interference with the rights of individuals. All such s tions proved 
- unworkable on discussion and the solution as embodied in the \dments 
' mow handed in occurred to me too late to enable the Select Committee to 
consider it. As the Hon'ble Mr. Clark has said, this point has Blagice a 
difficult and contentious one, and the knowledge of how anxious Select 
Committee were to arrive at a suitable compromise must be my excuse for 
bringing the matter up at this late stage. The Hon'ble Mr. Clark has fully 
explained how the adoption of those amendments will bring about an auto- 
matic limitation of 12 hours work for adult males in textile factories. The 
Hon’ble Member has also explained how the adoption of a maximum 6} hour 
day for children will enable those mills which wish to take full petips of 
a 13 hour working day to employ only two shifts of children. This would be 
the only practical and effective method of working children and I would also 
point out that it would greatly facilitate Ly sabe M pomeeee being in 
the nature of a compromise can only be considered as a whole and if accepted, 
the advantage to all labour, especially to women and children, is emp 
in the later hour of beginning work. This is a point very strongly brought 
out by the Factory Commission and later urged by independent sources, and 
is worthy of great consideration. The disadvantage to the industry which 
I have the honour to represent and which is the only textile industry in India 
working with the shift system, to any great extent, will be the curtailment of 
the working day by half an hour. Against this however is set off the dele- 
tion of the fixed limitation to which we have so rags objected and the 
extra half an hour for children to which reference has already been made. 
“ T trust, My Lord, the amendments will not ag receive the support of 
a!l those interested in textile factories, but also the favourable ss Fai 
and support of Government when the Bill comes up for final discussion.” 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES REGISTRATION (AMEND- 
7 MEN) BILL, 


. The Hon’ble Mr, Burter: “My Lord, I beg to move for leave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registra- 
- tion Act, 1886. The object of this small Bill is to facilitate registration by 
_ making it less irksome. At present the law requires personal attendance to 
report at the a oak office, but it is now proposed to dispense with personal 
attendance and to allow notice of births and deaths to be given in writing. 
opportunity has also been taken to delegate to Local Governments certain 
- rule-making powers at present vested in the Government of India.” 
‘The motion was put and agreed to. 


- The Hon’ble Mr. Buriur introduced the Bill, and moved that the Bill 
ether with the Statement of Objects and Reasons eign PV aoe be 
in English in the Gazette of India and in the local official Gazettes. 


"The motion was put and agreed to 
INDIAN UNIVERSITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


fem Lat fi: wy : 
The Honb’le Mx. Buruur : “I move for leave to introduce the Bill further 
end the Indian Universities Act, 1904. This also is a small and non-con- 
At the present moment, in the Allahabad University 10 
ither by the Senate or by the registered graduates. At 













present they are actually elected by the Senate. The law 
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: does sd allow 
to be elected partly by the Senate and partly by 1 are uates, 
has been aed wire view to permit this. i will’ hen at the di 
of the Chancellor to direct that they shall be elected either by the Se 
, graduates, or partly by the Senate and partly by the registered 
uates, I do not anticipate that there will be any opposition to this measure, 
s0 I will not detain the Council further.” o, 


The Hon'ble Panprr Manan Moan Mataviva : “ My Lord, when 


- the Universities Act was passed, the legislature provided that 10 Fellows should — | 


be elected by the Senate or by registered graduates. In the three Provinces in 
which Universities had been established at an earlier period than at Allahabad, 
ie, in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras,—registered graduates had the P ehdae wpe | 
of electing 10 Fellows of the University conferred on them by the Act. In | 
the case of the Universities of the Punjab and Allahabad, it was provided that 

10 Fellows might be elected by the Senate or by registered graduates when the — 
Chancellor of the said Universities extended the privilege to such graduates. 

My Lord, the privilege was extended some time ago to the graduates 

of the Punjab, koa the registered graduates of the Punjab elect 10 Fellows 

of the Senate of the University. So that of the five Universities in existence 

in India at present four now allow 10 Fellows to be elected by registered 
graduates. The graduates residing within the jurisdiction of the’ Allahabad 
University have not had the good fortune yet to have this privilege extended to 
them. It is no doubt in the power of the Chancellor of that University to 
allow 10 Fellows to be aliestan there also by registered graduates as has 
been done in the case of the Punjab. But, my Lord, in spite of several 
representations made by the Provincial Conferences and other bodies, it has 

not been the good fortune of graduates in the United Provinces to be 


_ allowed to exercise the privilege which their fellow-graduates in other 






importance or the difficulty of the experiment isk’ wlth: swe” hikes eae 
oe lid, I feel by no means certain of suecess. dod tes do aden TUCK 


pee ee, th ane *% “ooh aig cents 


Provinces do. 


“The proposal which has been brought forward now seems undoubtedly to 
be unexceptionable, because it proposes to give us something where at resent 
we haye nothing of that privilege. ‘Ihat is to say, if it is permitted that the 
Ohaneellor might allow 10 of the Fellows to be elected partly i the Senate and 
partly by registered graduates, the graduates may haye a chance of electing some 
of these Fellows at least. My Lord, I venture to think that I represent the 
views. of many graduates in the United Provinces when I say that they 
would have preferred to wait a little longer to enable the Chancellor to 
be satisfied that the graduates of the United Provinces should be allowed to 
exercise this privilege, and to allow 10 Fellows to be elected by them, rather 
than to have a change made in the existing law in order to enable the Chan-’ 
¢ellor to allow less than 10 to be elected by them. They have waited for many 
years and they would have been content to wait a little longer in the hope’ 
that probably after a short time the privilege would be extended to them. 

“J donot know, my Lord, what further tosay about the Bill. Itnodoubt 
improves the chance of graduates being allowed, to exercise a privilege which 
they do not at present exercise, but under all the circumstances of the case 1 
cannot say that I welcome the Bill.” gaara 

The motion was put and agreed to. , 


The Hon’ble Mr. Butter introduced the Bill, and moved that the Bill 
together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons relating thereto be publish- 
ed in English in the Gazette of India and in the United Provinces Gazette. 

The motion was put and agreed to. A ing A 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES BILL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Carny1x: “My Lord, I beg to move for leave oii ee “i 
y cl asc ve 
















duce a Bill to amend the law relating to Co-operative Credit Societies. 
Bir Denzil Ibbetson introduced the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill in Oct 
1908,-he remarked: ‘I believe that it would be hard to exaggerate either 
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ire to recover the debts due to societies, was likely 
Notwithstanding all these doubts and fears, 


societies with a membership of 226,958 persons, and with a working 


m Government. This is the result of 7 years working. In Germany 
er ey - 1,729 Co-operative Oredit Societies working in 1890, 23 years 
the first Prussian Co-operative Law was passed. In Austria the 


Bank for 181,000 inhabitants. Here, excluding Native States, 
100 people. In Italy the first rural hank was founded in 1888, 


es in membership of the societies and for the fact that India has 
the pi ially, of Germany and Italy, and that the 


‘State, yet the figures I have -given testify to an extraordinarily 


iy be asked why, if the movement has been so successful 
e existing Act, not remain content with it? My answer is that 
rgely owing to the very success of the movement that a new 
Geeetts AUIS Festal te Steet porto gad it fll to 
ties formed for other purposes, and it is diffiew 
ns of an Act which was not intended for them. 
on the framers of the present Act. Tt 
t the Act to credit soci d the decision 
was in the— tage. But now 


es 






Rs. 1,08,27,743 ; of which, T am glad to say, only Rs. 7,21,775 comes — 


movement commenced in 1873. After 17 years there was only 
yin 7 years got anproximately one rural Co-operative Society to” 
24 years to bring the number up to 1,461. Seven years after the 
had commenced, there were only 44 banks. Making every allowance — 


”y the pioneer work, special 
tk has been done here by the State and not by individuals fighting — 


‘According to the last figures available, there are now 3,456 urban and ~ 















will ‘to-day only mention 
nce. T have alread: touched 
or ieties, 
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existing Act the classification of socie 
of the societies are inly agric 
rural and urban pouesiac a] | ai ee 
members must be agri rists. | an urban society 
of the members must be non-agriculturists ; and in a rural societ 
the special consent of the Local Government, the liability of the 
unlimited. ‘This classification was obj to at the time by many 
notably by Mr. Wolff, and experience has shown that the critics were m 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, when introducing the Bill, pointed out that 
case of rural societies, unlimited liability was best suited to the agricul 
classes to whom such societies are confined, and no doubt it is generally 
case that unlimited liability is best for a society of small agriculturists, 
ensures caution in admission to membership and strict control over the mann 
in which loans are spent and the purposes to which they are devoted. All 
considerations, however, apply with equal foreé in many other cases; take 
instance a small society of weavers working together in one place whether in 
the town or in the country. Again, a rural society may consist of a num- 
ber of well-to-do people who could derive great advantage from co-operatir 
but who are not prepared to undertake unlimited liability for one 
debts. The true distinction appears to be between limited and unlimit 
societies. In many cases urban societies should be unlimited. In some cases _ 
there is no reason why rural societies should not be formed of limited liabili 
“There is likely to be more difference of opinion regarding the provisions — 
of section 28 of the Bill permitting of the distribution of profits on certain _ 
conditions to members of societies of unlimited liability. The distribution 
of profits is permitted even under the present Act, but the stringency of 
_ the provisions has been much relaxed; It will, T think, ys pie lg 
me! y 
to” 
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that the inclusion of provisions for the division of profits tot 
unlimited co-operative societies tends to bring in influences | 
true co-operative spirit. We must, however, accept facts, a: 
as too far our co-operative idealism, Especially in the Panjab 
urma it has been found that the possibility of obtaining i 
with the prospect of ultimately participating in the profits has 
who would not otherwise havé done so to join the movement. ‘ 
“The last change in the law I propose to notice—and itis one of very 
importance—is that which provides for the possibility of grouping all so 
into unions. I will very briefly indicate the great importance of this m 
It is not at all unlikely that it may appear to many who are not acq 
with the subject that it is for the Government to provide for the in 
of societies, and that Government might well be more liberal in its ass 
in the shape of loans. In my view it is of the utmost im 
healthy and successful development of the movement that Gover: 
ae ge and help should be ie to a minimum. We have, 
whole, been very fortunate so far in securing for pe See 
movement officers who have thoroughly sympathised with and who 
thorough grasp of the principles of the whole movement. But if co-c 
societies develop in the future as fast as they have done in the pas 
Government control continues to be as close as it is at present, sooner 
the whole business of inspection must become de ntalised, 1 
with co-operative societies a mere knowledge of. is useless. 
anical inspection and control would destroy ai 
- spirit. Tt is —— to get a few officers wi 
_ ledge, but if the number of officers to be ay 
selection would ultimately become i 
Government control by Sheets appoi: 
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ast les. On the other hand, if 
Fd borrow in the open market, their 
though frequently indirect, influence on 
iia ti ce n the objects to which loans are 


“s TOpose pig fake go any further into the ai details of the 

_ Bill. They will, T have no doubt, along with more lave ak pointe be care- 
~ fully scrutinised ‘at a later stage in Select Committee w p of any criti- 
_ cisms we bed receive after the Bill has been published.’ ie 

fa Sl 


rs pied Hon'ble Mz. Canine introduced the Bill and moved that the 
ibe pl with the Statement of Objects and Reasons relating there- 
lished in the Gazette of India in bili and in the local official 
Bae in English and in such other languages as the Local Governments 
think fit. * 
digs = motion was put and agreed to 


SPECIAL MARRIAGE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


Ste as Basu Buvurenpranara Basv moved for leave to ‘introdacea 
Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act, 1872. He said :— 


ay bd spied Your Lordship—In introducing this Bill which ptt in i 
“name . take the liberty to place before the epee spi briefl —_ 
'y of the law which at present gov n persons are nee 
marries paiegeer to the rt aie sh the rolgonin which they raphy 

; : wi e question indu marriages, with w 
‘say | reg ou a I am saaett marily concerned: it is well known that 
mi pa with h the E Hindus ard among the higher castes of Hindu 
shpat! to rituals which have in all essentials come down 

: their very age apart from their source invests the marriage 
sanctity Sanaa: Raral Hindus. After the Vedic ages, 
rites have taken the 
rough which they 









































Early in the Nineteenth cen 
2D aspripal of the Moe f 
Hindus themselves, to the Vedas 
and confirmation of this high ideal 
_is now known as the Brahmo 5) 
personality soon attracted to it many 
- the Hindus ; for some time the mem! 
selves Brahmos, worshippers only of 
to the social and religious observances — Hii ; 
what to them seemed repugnant to the ideals of th 
increase in their numbers and under the driving force of the 
Chunder Sen, the Brahmos evolved out of the ancient rituals 
ceremonials to suit their special needs: not only did gpa ab: 
stantial part of the old ritual, but they went and, dis: 
limitations of caste, introduced intermarriage in their own 
Naturally great misgivings arose as to the validity of these m 
many centuries the practice of intermarriage between members 
castes had ceased among the Hindus. The Brahmos obtained the 
a distinguished lawyer, then practising in the Caleutta High Court, 
the then Advocate General, who gave it as his opinion that the 
contracted by the Brahmos would not be looked upon as valid i 
of law. In this state of things, the Brahmo community appron 
Government. of India for a marriage law which would validate their marr 
and in 1868, Sir Henry Maine, the greatest jurist who has ever held 
as a Law Member of the Government of India, concurring w 
opinion of Mr. Cowie, introduced a Bill which was very rig, 
character. As the Christian community of India had already their 
marriage registration law (14 & 15 Victoria, Cha’ XL), under 
they could be married without the rites of any of the Christian Churches 
Sir Henry Maine excluded the Christians from his scheme, and confined 1 
- to those who objected ‘tobe married in accordance with the rites 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Buddhist, Parsi or Jewish religions,’ and 
«down a few simple conditions for the validity of a marriage 
- measure; these conditions were: (1) presence of the Marriage Regist 
age of the husband should be above 18; (8) age of the wife above’ 
below 18,° consent of her guardian necessary; (4) parties not to be wi 
prohibited degrees of their own respective communities. Things in In 
slowly, and by the time the opinions of Local Governments had been e 
and the Bill was ripe for enactment into law, Sir Henry Maine had 
scene of his labours, and his successor, out of deference to the oppos' 
the Bill had evoked in certain quarters, modified the measure to sor 
and introduced a limitation which I now seek to remove : this limi 
follows, viz., that the provisions of the law should only extend to tl 
did not profess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, 
Sikh or Jaina religions, and a form of declaration was introduced 1 
to be signed by the es contracting marriage, which made the 
say that he or she did not profess any of the religions aboye-mention 
present law, Act ITI of 1872, stands with this limitation, Now, m; 
negation of all existing and known religions of India who seek te 
these marriages is felt to be a hardshi Brahmos naturally 
make the sweeping declaration ; many | 1 believe that the x 
professed by them is only a purer f the Hindu faith, and 
their inspiration from the sacred of the Hindus, th 
the Upanishads, We Hindus haye n a ith them : 
is not confined to professions : we do no’ 
_ section of the Hindu community 
Hindus, subject to limitations which they n 
of the orthodox faith, do not deny 
_ integral part of the Hindu society, | \ 
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times past have displayed a 

; but the Vaishnavas have always 
as a part of themselves ; their 

holiest of saints, and by a large 

rnation of God himself. Hindus 

1 when the rest of the world 








turies ago, and this has largely influenced indu thought and 
in matters of religious belief. But while Hindu opinion is tolerant of 
: faiths it is naturally sensitive to any departure from its own established 
of practices ; this attitude has been its great safeguard in the past, and in 
w an objection may be taken to my amendment, that if carried into 
will facilitate intermarriage and ‘lead to an eventual disru ion of 
; . It cannot be denied that intermarriages. between different 
were prevalent in ancient India and are recognised in Smritis 
itas, which make provision for succession to inheritance by 
ms of wives of different d regulated according to the rank of 
heir mothers: even this rule of differentiation seems to have been an innova- 
tion for the ancient lawgiver. Baudhayana la it down ange that ‘in 
case of ae of a son. born from a wife oy el class, and of one born 
from a wife of a lower class, the son of the wife of lower class may take the © 
share of the eldest, in case he be of qualities” Manu, the 
ae. law-giver of the Hindus, sanctions the marriage of a Brahmin with 
omen of lower degrees though he reprobates'the marriage of a Brahmin with 
1 Sudra woman, a reprobation which shows that the practice existed. Many 
‘of the non-Brahmin castes of India, some of them occupying a high position 
in Hindu society, are the result of mixed unions. The great sage Vyasa, the 
compiler of the Vedas, was the son of a fisherwoman and was himself the 
father of three sons, two from Kshatriya brides and one from the bed of a 
- §Sudra woman. Vijnaneswara, the great commentator of Yajnavalka, whose 
treatise the Mitakshara is recognised as of very high. authority throughout 
ndia, says in a — quoted in a judgment of the Madras High Court 
12: ): ‘A Brahmin begets upon a Sudra, a Nishada she the 
_ Nish arrying a Brahmin produces a girl, who in marries a Brahmin; 
‘in this manner, the marriage of the 6th daughter produces a Brahmin. Again 
a Brahmin produces upon a Vaishya an Ambastha, who marrying a Brahmin — 
‘bears a daughter, and these connections going on for five generations produce 
Brahmin,’ so that in olden times a B in could be gradually evolved. 
Jimuta Vahana, the recognised authority on’the law of inheritance in Bengal, 
speaks in the Dayabhaga of the union of a Brahmin with a Sudra woman 
as a venial offence and lays down, basing his opinion upon Vrihaspati and 
- Baudhayana, the principle that the son of a Sudra wife have the same 
3 as the son of a Brahmin ‘wife, except as to lands given to the father 
a pious donation, But whatever may haye been the practice in the past, for 
centuries now i i between different castes, except in some 
cases sanctioned ‘custom and confined to two or three castes, 
m unknown, and this exclusion has gone so far as to prohibit inter- 
between different sub-sections of the same caste. There is’ a strong 
of opinion in a considerable section of the Hindu community that 
s upon intermarriage between different sub-sections of the same 
) castes, should cease. Cases of such intermarriage 
0 i community , and there is a growing 
sub-sections of that community inhabiting 
instances between members of different 
arriages do not lop cash break ie 
They celebrate the marriages accord- 
. essentials, differ considerably in 
ng different castes and communities ; 
utely free from doubt. Mayne in 












































































e minor Puranas. me 
“The late Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitter, than 1 eater 

of Hindu law has not adorned the bench of the Bigh Court, observ 
of his judgments (Melaram Nudial v. Thanooram Bamun, 9 W. ; 
as follows :—‘ Domes and Harecs are two distinct castes, and the on 

whether marriage between a Dome Brahmin and a ie girl is good 

binding. Local custom is the only authority by which such a marrit 

be sanctioned, the general Hindu law being against it.’ I may m 
that the Domes and Harees in Bengal bel to the lowest grade of Hindu 

castes and are regarded as untouchable. Privy Council, in a Madras ca: 
affecting the status of Sudras in Madras, held that illegitimate offspring 
Sudra caste belonged to that caste and a marriage between such o: pring 
another member of the Sudra caste would not be invalid (18 Moore’s Tn 
Appeals, page 141). In a later case in the Caleutta High Court an 
eminent Hindu lawyer, the late Sir Romesh Chander Mitter, whose atten 
had been called to the Privy Council judgment I have just mentioned, 
that, ‘marriage between parties in different subdivisions of the Sudra caste 
rohibited unless sanctioned by any special custom, and no preeiearei 
ayour of the validity of such a marriage can be made although long cohabita- — 
‘tion has existed between the parties.’ eI 
“The Calcutta High Court, in a bench composed of two English dude in 
another case in which the reputed husband was a dhobi or washerman and the — 
reputed wife a fisherwoman, both belonging to Assam, held that intermarriages _ 
between different subsections of the Sudra caste were valid, One would ly. 
think that in this state of the law, with only a judicial authority by no means — 


unanimous that valid marriage may be contracted between sub-sections of the — 








Sudras in Madras and of the fishermen caste in Assam, amongst both of whom 
illegitimacy is no bar to inheritance, it would be safe to pronounce that marriages _ 
between the sub-sections of the higher castes in India, who do not profess to ot it: 
Sudras and in many instances follow the practices enjoined upon the ‘ twice — 
born,’ would be valid : and naturally people would hesitate to form unions the — 
validity of which may be called into question at any time. I am aware that 
there is a growing opinion that aa marriages must be held to be valid 
but people cannot afford to marry merely upon legal opinions, however high 
the source may be from which they p : no custom has yet grown up 
to sanction such marriages, for a custom to be valid must be existing from 
time immemorial. All that I desire is that this bar which custom or want 
of custom has created in Hindu society should be removed, meted a) 


“JT do not think it is necessary to deal with the question in its aspe 
upon the Hindu Law of Succession: doubts have been from time to — 
time expressed as regards the effect of a change of religion upon the stat 
of the parties. The Calcutta High Court has lately held (Raia Kumari 
Roy vy. Satya}Ranjan Das, 1. L. KR, 30 Caleutta) that a Brahmo father can 
give one of his|sons in adoption to Hindu nts. The High Court of Bom 
(I. L. R. 25 Bom. 551) has held thata Hindu convert to Mahomedanism 
give his Hindu son in adoption to ge cach and the Pri 
in a very recent appeal from the Punjab Chief Court agreed with the cor 
of that Court that a Sikh or a Hindu by becoming a Brahmo did not nee 
cease to belong to the community in which he was born : and they 
agreed with the Chief Court in okie eee lapses from orthodox | 
(in matters of diet, ete.) could not have the effect of excluding f 
eatepory got Hindu in Act V of 1881 one who was born within it, an 
never me , otherwise separated from the religious communion — 

_ he was born (I. L. R. 81 Cal. 11). ‘Whatever may be 
_ that marriage under the present Act which makes it incumbe 


arty to declare that he does not profess a particular 
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amendment. the la y wh ch T propose, and which- 

| declaration, will have no such effect, for it cannot be 
of Hindus that if they intermarry according to Hindu 
cease to be Hindus. As regards those who do not desire to 













T have not dealt with the other great communities of India. As regards 
ge the Muhammadan law is extremely liberal, the only condition 
that the parties must belong to a religious faith which professes 
ak Tal Gis Lines Seas Ge 
) presen: and the ropose makes no difference ir case. 
yards the Indian Christians, they have, as I have already stated, their 
ul Act, 14 & 15th Victoria, Chapter XL. The Parsis have their own 
vy of n e and divorce (Act XV of 1865) for marriages inter se, and if 
do not desire to go beyond their own community, the law as it stands or 
alteration I suggest will rot affect them. 
__« “My amendment is meant specially for the Hindus, and if the représenta- 
_ tives of the other communities so desire I shall be content to limit it to Hindus 
~ alone: I do not desire to interfere with Hindu customs and practices as at 
- present observed : all I seek is liberty to those who, while observing Hindu 
- eustoms, believe that there may room for expansion and growth in 
if with Hindu ideals, that such growth and°expansion may be secured 
not by secession from the Hindu communion but by reversion to what made 
it so in times gone by : and in this there is no violence to Hindu thought 
_ or feeling, no forcible imposition of alien and strange practices upon Hindu 
_ society. The Widow Remarriage Act has legalised the marriage of Hindu 
_ widows: orthodox Hindu society is not affected by it: just as it can avoid 
a convert to a foreign religion, so does it ayoid, when it seems necessary, social 
intercourse with ies contracting marri under the Hindu Widow 
og ele Act, and so may it, if it likes, put under its ban people who may take 
the benefit of the legislation that I propose and contract intermarriage accord- 
_ ing to Hindu rites between sub-sections of the same caste or different castes. 
Hindu society has resisted violent onslaughts in the past upon its citadel of 
orthodoxy as understood by itself ; it is not likely to be affected until there is a 
great change in its sentiment and attitude towards intermarriage, and if such a 
change ever comes, Hindu society will remain Hindu as it is, only orthodoxy will 
change one of its dogmas: Hindu society was justly indignant because members 
_ of its community, however low in the social scale, were at one time destined for. 
a separate classification ; let us Hindus not drive out from our body enlightened 
_ men who would live the life of the Hindu and marry according to our rites, if 
in the just exercise of the liberty of conscience they extend their social horizon 
' . beyond the circle of their caste or sub-caste on lines at one time recognised by. 
the Hindus themselves and sanctioned by their scriptures. The Lex Loci Act 
_ (XX of 1850) has removed the disabilities of Hindu converts to other religions. 
Before that Act was passed it was felt doubtful as to whether, when a 
‘Hindu renounces his. ion, he would be entitled to succeed to his father's 
inheritance ; because under the Hindu system of society og lg deemed. 
aground for forfeiture. The Lex Loci Act of 1850 remedied that disability, 
_ Shall it be said that we are unwilling to remove disabilities from amongst 
urselves, that we are unwilling to provide room for healthy expansion 
rowth ? Such an attitude will be suicidal, such an attitude ‘will seal up 
yt the Hindu race within an iron mould from which it can only 
violence, or where it shall for ever lie cramped and immured. T 
will not be so. I am sure it shall not beso, and in that hope and in 
th I crave liberty to introduce this Bill in this Council.” 
‘Hon’ble the Mamanasapnrmata Bawavur of aububds: 7 By Lond 
‘ly at this stage to make any comments on the amendment 
oe id to my left. Bh to move-in Act IIE of 
nately so well yersed in the Hindu Shastras as to 
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erty about Ritclaaes and 
Hindu T regret that such 
yno Brahmins and Pundits left 
s British legislation to decide to al 
enturies ago as good and beneficial for us’ 
re to run down any of the lower 
- christened as the depressed classes, that what 
Doms according to the judgment of Justi 
friend has quoted, cannot apply even. 
tury to the Brahmins and other higher es ndi 
Bhupendranath has made a very earnest appeal on behalf 
may say at the outset that with the high religious ideals of the 
at one, because they are not Brahmo ideals but the lofty ideals « 
Why T have all along objected to Brahmoism is not for the religious 
its members profess, but because by their peculiar social customs th 
have disassociated themselves from the Hindus. Had Raia Ram M 
been living today and brought an amendment that Brahmos 8 
classified as Hindus, probably there would not have been an; 
the simple reason that Raja Ram Mohan Roy never ceased to be a 
for even when his dead body was taken to the funeral pyre the holy th 
found on it. The objection has arisen to the principles followed by 
like Babu Keshub Chandra Sen and others who followed him ; for 
Jeft the original line demarcated by Raja Ram Mohan Roy to save the Hi 
from becoming Christians and adopted principles which could not be ace 
able to Hindus. For these reasons, my Lord, I think that before this Co 
takes this Bill into consideration, it should seriously examine as to wh 
or not what appears on the surface as a simple amendment may mean shoving 
a dynamite cartridge into Hindu society, etme wate: boas. 
“ My Lord, it may easily have far-reaching effects. On the other fh 
my friend has said, the real Hindus, the real orthodox Hindus, will 
where they are. My Lord, at the present moment in this country, | 
in my Province, there are many men who take a yery catholic view 
and as far as burning questions of the day like the advisability of” 
remarriage or of raising the marriageable age of girls are concerned, 0 
upholding and following the principle of worshipping the one God-h 
the ancient Hindus laid down, T am at one with them. But, my Lord, 
not at the present moment, without giving the matter my fullest cons id 
able to accept the amendment my friend has put forward in Count 
T shall, therefore, reserve my further comments on the Bill till it is b 
up for consideration and discussion.” " tigen im 


The Hon’ble Lrevrenant Mark Umar Hayar Kwan said: “ M 
I want to say only a few words at the introduction of this Bill. By this. 
is meant to legalise special marriages. As far as T can think, it will be 
thing like the Anand Marriage Bill, which caused great alarm and di 
Sikhs of the old and the new schools into two camps, the effects of 
some extent still exist. I have said this by way of suggestion that 
possible such controversial questions should be avoided. I will 
person to attack religions like others, as it may cause heart-bu 
carefully avoid it. : : 
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“ As faras I know all Hinduand Muhammadan a 
by their own custom and Jaws, and if the sect in question belongs to 
their own declaration to be such would be sufficient. In this ae 
only a social matter. The only other reason why a new legal Act - 
can be the springing up of a new ISC, 
will be necessary to legalise their 
Marriage Act carefully one comes 

Ge “a ses not the ee} of an Act. Tt d 
Bass the parties profess to be governed 
| But if there be any, there is no difficn 
_ not governed Bos And thus the matt 

ope of the law. I should have liked to 
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ssing of the Anand Marriage Bill, have been decided under it. 1 may be 
, but I can say with some confidence that perhaps none. 
such @ Bill is only going to excite classes and start controversy, I think 
_ it will be only waste of time to pass it into law. When any country or any 
“sect is on the verge of reform, some are far ahead and others are far behind the 

mass of the people. Their points of view are different from one another, their 
point of nent being something like the’ meeting place of the colours of the 
rainbow when it is difficult to decide where one begins and the other ends. 
‘Thus one definite law could not equally satisfy all. It could only he effective 
ifin each district there was kept a register for recording the names of 
all persons who professed to belong to such a sect. Only then could all the 
nas id arising between them be easily settled under such a law, Unless such 
a t isdone, I do not think that the passing of it will prove useful. I 

d therefore suggest that this Bill should be withdrawn at this stage so as 
to avoid all future friction and trouble. If it is not done we can later on have 
many chances of discussion, and I think if it was ever passed into law it would 
be in such a shape that only if both the parties wauted to apply it to them- 
selyes, they could do so, but not otherwise. 

“ At the endI would point out that if the laws of one religion do not 
govern the followers of another, they should no more be enumeratéd among the 
members of the first.” 


The Hon’ble Rasa or Dicuaratta: “TI have great pleasure in sup- 
porting the principles of the Bill just introduced in the Council by my 
on’ble friend, Babu Bhupendranath Basu. I believe that India does not 
stand today where it did in 1872 and that our ideas in every phase of life, 
including domestic and matrimonial, have undergone considerable modifica- 
tion and changes. Now-a-days we find an ever-increasing class of men in this 
country, particularly educated men, with advanced ideas, anxious to marry 
according to their lights. When they contract such marriages, the law unfor- 
tunately compels them to declare that they no more belong to the religion of 
their forefathers or, for the matter of that, to any religion at all. Really I do 
not see why a man should be obli to forsake or abjure his religion only 
because he cannot morry within his caste. To compel anyone to abjure the 
' faith of his ancestors only because he chooses to marry in an unorthodox 
fashion—a fashion followed by many in every civilized country in the world— 
would be really hard on the poor man whatever religion he may belong to, and 
would not be consistent With the broadened ideas of the present day. No doubt 
there may be some social dificulties for some time in consequence of such 
i but these will adjust themselves if the law allows such adjustments. 
As for the religious question involved, I do not think there is any harm in per- 
mitting any one to marry outside the orthodox circle if he is so inclined. The 
law provides in every civilised country full opportunity to any one to marry 
whomsoéver he likes without making any such declaration as the Indian Act 
IIL of 1872 requires. Is it therefore too much to ask, my Lord, to bring our 
law on this subject into line with that of other civilised countries? My friend 
the Maharaja of Burdwan, my Lord, has just said that it would be like throw- 
ing ~ out into the Hindu society ; but I beg to submit that it would be just 
the other way, because if such amendment be passed many people will remain 
who otherwise would not be able to remain Hindus. With these few. 
pen I beg to support the Bill introduced by the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendra- 
nath Basu. ” 


The Hon’ble Nawas Aspun Mayip: “ My Lord, as it has been remarked 

by the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Burdwan, this is noi a very simple measure as it 
slooks upon its face. It isa very important measure which will affect both 
and Muhammadans alike ; in fact, it will affect them a great deal. My 

d, I am not an authority on any question which affects Hindu society or 
themselves, but asa Muhammadan I would say that any inter- 
_ with the principle of Muhammadan law and with the privileges of the 
to whom the Muhammadan law is applicable at present will not be a 
; g the Muhammadan community. The Act which my 


the Hon’ble Mr. Basu wants to repeal has a saving clause, and the ' 
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saving clause is this,” 
rill not affect the Muhammadans a 
; Council are aware that the Muhammad: 
‘to marriages among Muha dans. 
ing clause is repealed, it will in a way re) 
anid the result will be that the Muhammadan law applies: 
among the Muhammadans will not be applicable to the 
‘a simple declaration under the Act, which my friend wishes to i 
pbnsidered quite sufficient. Other complications may, arise whi 
very serious and which I think ought epee a hefore the Cor 
ent time when we have had an opportunity of studying the Act w. 
‘ond has introduced to-day. But for the present I will give 
Supposing, for instance, a man who is a Muhammadan 1 
woman under this Act, what would be the result ? According to Mu 
law a marriage between a Muhammadan.and a Hindu is inv 
present time, but under this Act it will be a valid marriage. The 
serious consequence will be, what will be the effect upon succession ? 
the children of such a marriage be legitimate, or will they. be illegitim: 
and whether the children will inherit the estate of their parents “or 1 
My Lord, I say therefore, it will bea serious matter to pass such a m 
which affects —I am - sonia as a Muhammadan—the Muhamm ¢ 
munity. My Lord, I would‘say that unless a fair corer pte’ ven for thé” 
discussion of the question and it is known what is the view.of the Muhammadan — 
community, my friend ought not to proceed with the Bill in the Council.” 


The Hon'ble Mx. Haque:—* My Lord, I confess ‘that my _sym 
thies are entirely with the principle of the Bill introduced by ‘my Hon't 
friend, Babu Bliupendanath Basu; but at the same time I must’ say tha’ 
there would be some difficulty so far as the Mubammadans are “conc ed. 
Take the instance that has been given by my Hon’ble friend Nawab 
Abdul Majid that if a Muhammadan marries a Hindu, what would be the con- | 
sequence, and by what law would the children of such marriage be ned P 
There ‘is that difficulty no doubt; but I should like to remind my ‘friend 
that the principle of this Bill has been followed by Muhammadans in — 
former times. Who has not heard the name of Jodhe Bai, the wife of Jahangir 
and the mother of Shahjahan? ‘There have been instances in the time of 
Akbar the Great and> after him, where Muhammadans have married Hindt 
women and the issue of such marriages have ‘been egpsidered legitimate an 
have succeeded to the property of their parents. As a matter of fact we have 
had several Mughal Emperors whose mothers’ were Hindu ladies, so that the 
difficulties after all are not so very great as my friend thinks. My Lord, am n 
Muhammadans marriage is no more than a civil contract and religion has 1 
to do with it. The Bill is not going to be to-day and I think, ther 
there ought not to be any opposition to its introduction at present. "Tim 
be given to the Muhammadans ‘and to the whole country to look int 
matter, discuss it among themselves, and when the time comes for final dis 
sion, we shall express our mature opinion upon this Bill. So, my Lord, T 
my part will certainly support my iend and give my vote to the introd 
of this measure.” 

The Hon’ble Mx. Subba Rao:—* My Lord, 1 have listened: w 
great interest to the eloquent exposition made by the Hon’ble me 
charge of the Bill. I have not had the benefit, of examining the sub) 
its different stand points. It is only within the last one hour tha 
courstesy of the Hon’ble member I have looked at the text of. 
Bill as framed by my Hon'ble friend proposes to take away the limite 
is imposed by the Special Marriage Act of 1872, the limitation being — 
person who wishes’ to contract a marriage under the Act should not t 
any of the professed religions of the country: That ‘is, he has to 
declaration under ‘the Act, that he is not a Hindu, Mah } 
Parsi, Jain, etc. My Hon'ble friend says that the Brahmos — 
are placed, at a very great disadvantage under the Act, because: 
profess to be Hindus ‘by religion, they are | obliged . to declare 
are not Hindus. If so, it discloses a very serious state of 
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this difficulty. _ But that is 
‘be quite a different 


framed appea As 
eS ahmos. By,removing the 
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the Act, it embraces all classes of His Majesty’s 
. According to the’ Bill, Christians, Muhammadans, 
in fact all classes of people in this country, might hereafter 
pecial enactment, without conforming to the rites prescribed 


ly put, it enables any professing any religion whatsoever to contract a 
rriage under the Act in spite of the injunctions of his religion. For 
instance, a Hindu may marry a Muhammadan, a Christian may marry a Hindu, 
>a Muhammadan may marry a Parsee, a Brahmin may marry a Pariah, a Pariah 
- may marry @ Sudraj anyone may marry anyone else, and he is entitled to have 

his marriage registered under the Act and the issue of such a marriage becomes 






NY cal do not know whether all the various aspects of this measure have been 
considered by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, Some of them are 
‘touched upon by some of the speakers who have spoken on the subject. What 

is the law of succession governing the family if for instance a Hindu and a — 

“Muhammadan contract a marriage under the Act? What is the law of. inheri- 

‘tance that should apply to the descendants of a Hindu and a Christian 
contracting a marriage under the Act? These and other questions which 
appear to me most important have not been discussed by my honourable friend 
in asking leave of this Council. The Hon’ble the Maharajah of Burdwan has 

‘characterized the measure as revolutionary. Tam afraid the bill as it is\framed 
has far-reaching gone and vitally affects Hindu Society as it is. Iam 
in full sym “with a limited measure to give facilities to Brahmos in the 
‘matter of their marriages, but the Bill as now drafted would provoke a great 
deal. of discussion and discontent. AsI have said, I have not had an oppor- 

tunity of considering the different aspects of the measure, and I do not wish, 

ore, to express any opinion on the Bill at this stage. But I »may 
say, My Lord, that we should understand clearly the scope and object of 
this measure, before ‘the Bill is taken up for consideration and that we 

- should be satisfied that it is one which this Council ‘can properly ; take 3 


‘without causing deep discontent amongst large classes of His Majesty's 
en which every statesman would try’ to avoid as far as 
“possible. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Dapannoy : “ My Lord, my only excuse in _interposing 
in this debate is that I am the only Parsi Member of Your Excellency’s 
S cil, If Iam ina position to.judge the sense of my community, I do not 
think they require any change in their existing marriage law, and I only 

_ refer to this matter because the Hon’ble Mr. Basu as well as my friend 
_ Mr. Subba Rao have made references to my community. But it appears to 
“ine that a'discussion at this stagé of the Bill is entirely inopportune an wholly 
unprofitable. . All that my Hon'ble friend Babu Bhupendranath Basu 
has asked for is for leave to introduce this Bill. There may be two sides to the 
questior d he is entitled to be heard. He has. mentioned that the present 
Timitations ‘seal up the genius of the Hindu race,’ If that be so, let the 
lic have a full opportunity of making a aay on it. The Bill 
will be discussed in the newspapers, it will be ‘discussed by various communities, 
it discussed by lawyers, it will be discussed by Hindu jurists, and the 
“matter ¥ ag SNE careful and ont eg! consideration. I think, there- 
Bi geoham Bill should not be stifled at this stage, and that every opportunity 
should ‘be allowed to ‘the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill to take the sense of the 
a public on it; ‘As for my b ararcae have alteady mentioned that, as far as 
Tam saiare; they do notidesire any change in the marriage law. Moreover, 
11 would be in conflict with the Parsi Marriage Act of 1865 in its 
‘aspects. I shall deal with nay of the arguments advanced by ay 
le'friend Babu Bhupendr: ath “Basu at a Inter stage ; , but at present 
‘the Council should “hesitate to permit him to introduce his “ys 
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The ENKINS: “TI would follow the exai i 
_ _Hon’ble Mover of the Bill and glance briefh at the Syke of this ye it 
is p toamend. The Bill which resulted in the Act of 1 
Gnbioduced bye Henry Maine in 1868, Under the guidance of Sir 
james Stephen it was brought up er in Council in 1872 and was donas: at 
the form of the present Act. Now the Bill which Sir Henry Maine uced 
_ Gave rise to a vast amount of agitation and discussion. It was 
opposed and ultimately had to be withdrawn, Yet the Bill which Sir Henr 
' Maine brought forward did not go by any means as far as the amendments 
which the Hon’ble. Babu ely mA Sect has proposed, because —— ] 
under the Bill as proposed by him was confined to natives of British- Pen 
‘not professing the Christian religion and objecting to be married in accord-— ea 4 
ance with the rites of the Hindu,- M ammadan, Buddhist, Parsi, or 
Jewish religion.’ Any person marrying under that Bill would have. had 
to declare an objection to be married under those religions. As the 
Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao has pointed out, the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath © 
Basu’s Bill goes a very great deal further, and it makes marriage, subject to _ | 
certain restrictions as to affinity and so forth free to everybody. ‘Yhat of 
course is a very serious step to take. When Sir Fitzjames iL ge took charge 
of the Bill he altered it ve considerably, and in dealing with the Bill as it 
was propounded by his predecessor, he made certain remarks which I will make 
no apology for quoting, as I think the present the case in a form’ which is 


extremely lucid, and in words much better than any I can command, He 
said :— 


“It appears to me that the Bill introduced by my- Hon’ble friend would, by direct. 
legislation, change very deeply the Native law upon marriage. It applies to “ Natives of 
British India not professing the Christian religion, and objecting to be married in accord- ~ 
ance with the rites of the Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist. Parse or Jewish religion.” All 
such marriages are devlared to be valid, if they are celebrated according to a certain form 
provided by the Act, and upon certain con itions. These marriages would, moreover, be , 
monogamous. The Bill, in short, would introduce the European conception of marriage 
into the Hindu and Muhammadan communities, and give to it, by law, a place amo 
Hindu and Muhammadan institutions, I do not think it can be denied that this would be 
a change, whether for better or for worse. You may change by addition as well as by other 
forms of alteration.’ 


| Hon'ble Mr. J: 


oe ds 


“ He went on to say :— 


‘ There is, I think, @ distinction in this matter which the Bill as introduced overlooks 
‘It is the distinction between treating Hindu law as a law binding only on those who submit 
to it of their own will, and treating it as a law binding on those who “A submit to it only in 
so far as they choose to do so. It is surely one thing to say to Hindus ‘you are at li 
to change your law and religion if you think proper, and’ you shall’suffer no loss ‘by s0 
doing’; and quite another thing to say to them ‘you are .at liberty to play fast and loose 
with your law and religion ; you shall, if you please, be at one and the sametime a Hindu 
and not a Hindu’ By recognising the existence of the Hindu religion asa personal law i 
on this matter of marriage, I think that we have contracted an obligation to enforce its 
provisions in their entirety upon those who choose to live under them, just as we have, by * © 
establishing the general principles of religious freedom, contracted a urther obligation to 
protect- anyone who chooses to. leave the Hindu religion against injury for having done 
cond jf provide him with institutions recognised by law and suitable to his peculiar 
position. ° Bich 

“That of course refers to the famous Lex Loci Act of 1850 which 
excited so much discussion. He then went on to say :— ; 


“I think that it is hardly possible to hold other lan on the subject than this be 
. &@ Hindu or not as you please ; but be one thing or the aeerend do not fs us to undertake pune 
the impossible task of constructing some compromise between Hinduism and non-Hinduism, ; 










was that it was necessary to make some vision by which the sect called 
‘the Brahmos should be ab mars ch Hindos. when really the orthodox — 
Hindus would not allow that they were justified in i t title. If 
that were all, the same result could | gained a great deal more eas 
without interfering with other co ities by passing a Bill — 
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that Brahmos are entitled to call themselves Hindus. After all, the 
peopl’ who decide these matters are the orthodox parties. It is not for 
the dissidents who break away from a religion or community to say whether they 
should still retain the name or whether they are still the same people. It is 
‘those who remain and those who hold to the old rites and the old customs who 
decide whether the dissidents are true members of the community or not. 


_-_- T have said so much not with a view at the present time to offering any 
opposition to this Bill, I wish merely to indicate what ve reat difficulties 
ata are in the way and how very n it is that, before we proceed 
further, the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill should be able to assure us that he 
has behind him the full and almost undivided support of all the communities 
who are affected by it. It is a fixed principle of the Government of India not 
to interfere in any way whatever with the personal laws and customs of the 
different _ of India unless they have strong and conclusive evidence 
that the change is desired by the people who are affected, and that is the policy 

to which I hope we shall continue to adhere. 


“ My Lord, the Government have decided not to oppose the motion for 
leave to introduce this Bill ; but they reserve to themselves full liberty to oppose 
it or deal with it in any manner they think fit at a further stage.” 


The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Basu Buvrenpra Natu Basv introduced the Bill and 
moved that the Bill, x with the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of India in English and in the 
local official Gazettes in English and in such other languages as the Local 
Governments think fit. 


The motion was put and agreed to. 


INDIAN PRESS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


The Hon’ble Basu BuupenpraNatH Basu :—“My Lord, with regard 
to the next motion that stands against my name, I had intended to bring 
forward an amendment of the existing Press Act upon the lines which have 
more or less been adopted throughout Sadia by the ernment itself. I only 
desired that what has been the practice the Government has observed in 
regard to these matters should be embodied in the statute, so that the public 
vi have an assunance that the practice would be strictly followed and 
enforced in every instance ; and I hoped, and I still hope, that, if necessary, 
there would be no opposition to the introduction of a Bill on these lines. 
But since coming into this Council chamber, I have received communications 
from friends whose advice and opinion are entitled, so far as I am concerned, 
to the greatest weight, that it would be undesirable at the present moment 
to bring forward the motion that stands in my name. Out of deference 
to their opinion, I crave Your Excellency's permission to withdraw the Bill, 
reserving the liberty, if it, should be necessary, hereafter to bring * it 
forward, subject always of course to Your Excellency’s permission.” 

Leave was granted, 


ADJOURNMENT OF COUNCIL. 


His Excellency THE Prestpznt: “The Council will now adjourn till 
Tuesday, the 7th March, when the Financial Statement will be discussed.” 


J. M. MACPHERSON, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Legislative Department. 
» OaLcurta ; 
The 8rd March 1911. 
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Gar Separate paging is given to this Part in order that it may be filed as a separate compilation. 





PART VI. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. - 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEM- 
BLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1861 TO 1909 (24 & 25 
VICT., c, 67, 55 & 56 VICT., c. 14, AND 9 EDW., VII, c. 4). 


The Council met at Government racoory“ acale a Tuesday, the 7th March 
911. ; 


: PRESENT: 
The Hon’ble Mr. J, L. JENKINS, ¢.8.L, Vice-president, presiding, 
and 55 Members, of whom 50 were Additional Members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan asked :— 


“Ts the Government aware that the tomb of the Moghul Empress Nur 
Jehan, near the Shahadara, Lahore, is in a very dilapidated and neglected 
condition, and is it a fact that the Punjab Government has approached the 
Government of India regarding its restoration ? Ifso, have any steps been 
taken {owards the restoration of the tomb, and if not, will the Government be 
pleased to say if it intends to take up the work of restoration of this mausoleum 
of a great Moghul Empress at an early date ?” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Butler replied :— 
_ Phe Government of India are aware that the tomb of the Moghul 
‘Empress Nur Jehan is aera It was in that condition before the Punjab 


_ was occupied by the Bri The tomb is kept up and periodically repaired by 
‘the Public Works Department. No me regarding its restoration as been 
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made by the Punjab Government to the G 
peat ina Seaition to say whether they will undertake 
tion. It is understood that an estimate 1] ° uaglleea by. 

a — and that this estimate will be examined by an officer of the - 
ent.”’ ened 





The Hon'ble Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan asked : 
« Has the attention of the Government been drawn to an article entitl 
‘Sivaji and his Tomb’ in the Indian Nation, dated the 6th February 1911? 
“Do the Government propose to consider the aeeieehity: of making a 
suitable grant towards preserving in a befitting manner the tomb of the great 
Maharashtriya hero Maharaja Chhattrapati Sivaji?” a ee 


The Hon’ble Mr. Butler replied :— | neg 


«The Government of Bombay intend to take the necessary steps under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to preserve the tomb.’ ete 
The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan asked:—- = 
“ Will the Government be pleased to place on the table a statement 
showing the number of scholarships for Muhammadans only in each University 
in each Province in India?” , aaa 


The Hon’ble Mr. Butler replied :— es 
“There are no University scholarships for Muhammadans only. In ~ 
Madras two free Government scholarships are reserved for Muham nsat 
- the Medical College; in Bengal 16 scholarships in arts colleges are reserved for Na 
| Muhammadans; in Eastern Bengal and Assam 39; in the Punjab 14; and — 
in the North-West Frontier Province 2. There are also some scholarships in ~ 
different colleges endowed by Muhammadans for Muhammadans. ” op ae 


The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan asked: — ge 

; “ Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the reports in the ~y 

newspaper (the Bengali of 12th January 1911) of the alleged incident of Mes 

Hussan Imam, a member of the Behar Bar, being subjected to an insult bya 

Railway guard at Bankipore ? : eed 
« Are the reports correct, and, if so, what action does Government propose 

to take in the matter ? ” : ug 


The Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynne replied :— ‘ 
“The Agent of the East Indian Railway has dealt personally with the 

matter, and steps have been taken which will prevent a recurrence of such a: 

incident. ”’ Bets 


The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan asked :— 

“ Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the re in 
newspaper (the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Tth February 1911) of the all 
incident of the Hon’ble Mir Allahbaksh Khan, a Muhammadan Member of 
Imperial Legislative Council, being insulted by a military officer while en 
ing a first class compartment at the Cantonment Railway Station, Karachi 

“Are the reports correct, and, if so, what action does the Gover 
propose to take in the matter ?” ae 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief replied :— 
“The reply to the first of the question, so far as it rela’ 
Hon’ble Mir Allahbaksh Khan, is in ipsiaiceaatiye, anya 


“The report that the Hon’ble gentleman was insulted is correct, 
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my rotice by the authori- 
. suitable t+ of the offender. 1 


sps which will, it is hoped, prevent a recurrence of incidents 


7 overnment of India consider that the measures taken by me are 
and do not propose to take any further action in the matter.” 


he Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha asked :~- 
‘ill the Government be pleased to state when, where, for how long, and 
vh oe amaerae did the present Judicial Commissioner of the North-West 
‘ier Province (Mr L. P. Tucker, ©.1.E.) and the present Divisional 
nd Sessions Judge of the Peshawar Division (Colonel Pritchard) serve. as 
licial Officers in civil and criminal administrations before they were 
to their present offices respectively ?” ; 


Hon’ble Sir Henry McMahon replied :— 
“Mr, A. L. P. Tucker is a member of the Madras Civil Service of bit yr 
_ standing. Apart from considerable magisterial experience, he exercised the 
powers of a istrict and Sessions Judge— 
(1) from April 1890 to August 1891 and from November 1891 to April 
1892 while holding the appointment of First Assistant to the 
Beet Agent to the Governor General in Central India ; 
(2) from October 1893 to April 1895 while holding the appointment 
ees of First Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad ; and 
(3) from August 1899 to April 1901 and from February 1902 to July 
1903 he held the appointment of Civil and Sessions Judge, 
Ajmer-Merwara. © : 


a “ Lieutenant-Colonel ©. H. Pritchard, Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
_ Peshawar, held the 5 aptrecere of Subordinate Judge, Ajmer, from July 1891 
~ to November 1892 and from April 1897 to March 1899, and from December 
ee ye to March 1909 he held the appointment of Civil and Sessions Judge, 




















ad @) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to a letter headed 
‘The Coming Census: A query’ in the Leader of the 27th January last, 
- pointing out that in the United Provinces the rules framed lay down that 
 enumerators should be careful not to euumerate Jains, Sikhs and Aryas as 
"Hindus, even though they may declare themselves-to be Hindus, 

(5) Is the statement of the Leader’s coyespondent correct ? If so, do 
he Government propose to issue orders that all persons thro hout India 
be enumerated as members of the community to which they may 


© amas ong? 


n’ble Mr. Butler replied:— : 
e standard instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for India — 


ie 
-_— 


“The answer. which each person gives about his religion must be ac- 
ve wre Ree in column 4, but care must be taken not to 
en 


U 





Jains and Sikhs as Hindus, Ifa man says that he is 
Jain or a Sikh, he should be entered as such, even though he 
o says that he isa Hindu. Some Jains consider that they are 
is and others do not ;_ but what it is desired to ascertain at 
fee ee niael uableg the. geucral heed Hinde 
hem are entered under the general head ‘ Hindu.’ 


- 
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present, asat all previous Ce 3, there w 

Jains and Sikhs. In poe a obtain full in ion, it 

enter as Jains and Sikhs all persons who say peer? belong to” 

nations, even if they also say that the; are Hindus. If any person 

he is not a Jain or a Sikh buta Hindu, he will be entered as a Hindu 

any question. Fe ; 
«The local Census authorities in the United Provinces have been 

to make this clear. 
“It is open to any one who considers that Jains and Sikhs should be classe 

as Hindus to add their number to that of Hindus as given in the Census Tables. 


« Persons returned as Aryans and Brahmos will, as in 1901, be classed in 


ot 





the final tables under the main head ‘ Hindu.’ ” 7 


The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked:— 


« Will the Government be pleased to say whether any action, and 
has been taken on the despatch of the ercatinry of State for India on the — 
encouragement of an independent medical profession in India oe: throwing — 
open to medical practitioners other than members of the Indian Medical Service 
of some of the civil posts row held exclusively by the latter ?” “ bts 


The Hon’ble Mr. Jenkins replied :— me 

“The question of the steps to be taken to encourage, the development of © | 
an independent medical profession in India was referred to the Local Govern- —~ 
ments in February 1909. The Government of India, after considering the 
os ir received to this reference, addressed the Secretary of State onthe 
subject in November last. They are now awaiting His Lordship’s reply to 
their despatch.” ntaat 


- The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked :— ae 3 


ir. 
_ 
Rl 





' “ Will the Government be pleased to say if it is intended to publish for 
general information a statement of the conclusions and recommendations of the 

recent Educational Conference at Allahabad, on the several subjects which 

_ were considered by it ?” sae 


The Hon’ble Mr. Butler replied :— 3 


_ «The Conference was of an informal character at which formal resolutions 
were not passed. In view of the interest taken in its proceedings notes of the 
discussion will shortly be published.” ; 





















INDIAN PAPER - CURRENCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


The Hon’ble Str Guy Furerwoop Wu1son introduced a Bill to amend 
the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1910. 


INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. : 

The Hon’ble Srr Guy Fierrwoop Wuison moved that th 
further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, be taken into consideration 
The motion was put and agreed to. : ee 


The Hon’ble Srr Guy Fissrwoop W 
a mw mia also moved — 


ti wee Te ata, Muscigie eee 1 reso 
ion which I intended to move during th » first stage of the discussion on th 
Financial Statement. It deals with the kekscitinn of duty on tobacco 

posed by my Hon'ble friend the Finance Member and proposes 


ing remission in the enhanced duty on petroleum. in 
ot the present Bill at this stage et ide te tinsaals a I 
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e friend has ta 2 wind out of my sails, and T am 
k now and ed what I had to say on my resolution. ‘This 
course left to me and proceed to avail myself of it. 
year, when my Hon'ble friend im fresh burdens upon the 
in the shape of new taxation, he had pleaded for the necessit; 
such a serious step, on the ground that he wanted money to make both on 
in the next year’s Budget. The non-official Members of this Council 
ested that there was no necessity for imposing fresh taxes, that the estimates 
inder the different heads of revenue were unduly over-cautious, and that by 
_ ~practisi Sarat ot thie'yer ei gee made casey aoe 
_& Curso is year’s Financi ment will prove that non- 
“official Members were — right and that my. Hon'ble friend was entirel: 
in the wrong. The whole of this revenue from new duties has contrib 
towards the swelling of an already bloated Budget, and new burdens have been 
laid upon a poor people simply because my friend was too nervous in his _ 
calculations. 










Tn spite of these general protests, when we entered into the details of the 
new taxes we supported the Hon’ble the Finance Member with one voice in — 
his ange to levy heavy duties on liquor and tobacco, Here the entire volume 
(terri need opinion was with him. The eh oe of this country have ever 
considered drinking and smoking as luxuries of tful utility and they would 
Pee ae — no objection to whatever duties the Government chose to impose upon 
pita ser em. 
us “ But when it came to the enhancement of duty on petroleum there was a 
strong and almost unanimous opposition to it, on the een that it was one of 
the necessaries of life and. that the burden would fall upon the poorer classes, 
- whose already overburdened shoulders were the least able to bear it. 
qe “ The Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle and the Hon’ble Mr. Gates from Burma ex- 
pressed their surprise that the Indian Members of the Council considered 
ee ee ae nak of life. I would request them to study the figures of 
. the consumption of petroleum during the last three years and compare them 





_ with—say, tobacco. They will find that the import of petroleum in 
1908-1909 was 126, in 1909-1910, 186, and in 1910-1911, 128 millions 
of gallons. These figures are for eleven months of each of these 
three years, and I am indebted for them to the kindness and courtesy 
of my friend the Hon'ble Mr. Meston, who is ever ready to help us with any 
information that we may require. These figures prove that in spite of the 
~ enhancement of the duty by 50 per cent. the consumption of petroleum is not 
much lower than it was in previous years. On the other hand, take the duty on 
 tobaceo, a pure luxury of life, and we find that the consumption has gone down 
_ from 554 and 78} lakhs of Ibs. in 1908-09 and 1909-10 to about 15 lakhs of 
Ibs. in 1910-11. Such a great fall could not be expected in any of the neces-' 
ny -saries of life. I am not unmindful of the fact that the duty levied on tobacco 
was much higher than that on petroleum, but still the figures show a remark 
able corroboration of the Indian opinion in this Council that petroleum is 
_ really a necessary of Indian life. And this is why I have ventured to oppose 
reduction of duty on tobacco and propose a corresponding remission on 
yetroleum. ‘The ostensible reason for this reduction of duty on tobacco as given 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons is that the new duties ‘ have not realised 
6 revenue which was expected from them and it is considered probable that a 
ewhat range of duties would be more productive.’ My Hon’ble 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson has given his whole case away using the 
rds ‘ considered je.” The lukewarmness of this declaration can 
mean that there is something behind of which the people of India are 
vare. Many conjectures are being hazarded, and the strongest and perhaps 
probable of these is that histor is repeating. itself and that 
of the country are being sacrificed, as in yore, to some power- 
in Great Britain and elsewhere. We are aware that a very 
‘ous agitation was carried on immediately after the passing of 
chalf of the tobacco trade in Ex i 


ne piigenors tohacco. This latter 
en impolitic, and so the next 
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oe that a'mandate has come and that the Gove ment of India cannot 1 
“most mischievous for the Government.of the country, 


“Tt may be urged that the consumption of tobacco has gon 
figure that was never expected or contemplated and that it has killed. 
Well, it is permissible to hold different opinions upon these points, but what. 
the pronouncement made by my Hon'ble friend as the responsible Mi 
of the Crown when in his speech last year he said; ‘They (tobacco-di 
may diminish import for a time, but incidentally they check the 

rowth of the cigarette habit which is not without its ee to the | 
enerations of India.’ . My 

“In the face of this pronouncement it cannot be said that the 
ment did not expect a large decrease in the consumption of the weed 
is described by. its votaries as fragrant. No doubt the budgetted 
was much larger than the actual figures, but this sp was a miscaleua 
tionon the part of the Finance Department. Perhaps the trade _ itself 

“has actively helped in keeping the consumption to the lowest Bre 
limit in the hope that by such a mancuyre they will be able 
press for a reduction in the duties. The fact is that prior to last years 
taxation tobacco used to. be imported into the country Fagin’ free, i 
highest revenue realized from this source never exceeding four lakhs of Rh (ee 
This year my Hon’ble friend has made the trade pay 29 lakhs, and this they 
naturally do not like. If they are left to themselves it will be eventually found — 
that this artificial restriction will disappear, the trade will recover, and my 
Hon’ble friend will realize his ex revenues and be ee - But this 
not to be, and we have a lurking suspicion that the present is @ measure 
_ of relief to the tobacco combine and not the people of the country. Again, my 
Hon'ble friend seems to have forgotten his own enuncia ion of the principle 
that the growth of the pernicious habit of cigarette smoking among 
rising generation of India should be checked, In the present’ legisla 
noble solicitude for the welfare of the youthsof the country a 

been shelved. This was hardly ex d from one so well known for 
generous sympathies for the people 0 this country. a 

“Tf any relief is to be given, it should be given to the poorer classes, and 
this can be done by a reduction of the duty on troleum, instead of tobacco, 
Petroleum is now used by every one who can afford to have a light and is 
ay replacing the old chirag and vegetable oil, Such ef 

ed with gratitude by the whole country. : 
“Tt isa sound principle of government that it is better to legislate with 
than against pal ta In India the people have no direct voice in 
taxation, and therefore it is highly incumbent upon the Government to kne 
the exact drift and strength of public opinion on any particular tax " 
they intend to impose. A failure to do this might result in unforseen ¢ 
ties and eyen trouble. Here is a case where Government are 
Besse tax and leaying the unpopular one alone. It may be sound 
ut it is certainly not sound polities. 

“ With these observations I beg to move that the Bill before this 

be taken into consideration this day six months.” Bis} ; 


The Hon’ble Mx. Goxnatn ; “ Mr, Vice-President, I desire to join 
protest which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Haque has entered against the 
adopted by Government in proposing this re acco-dut 
before doing so, I would like to x 
will let me, my warm congratulations to hi 
nous Financial Statement that he has: 
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: , and so far as reaching | 
1 8 it will probably take rank with those few which 
become of c importance in this country. The , Hon'ble 
: been half-way ieuek his tenure of office as Finance Minister, 
two Br shad to be framed amidst great difficulties and were 
Budgets. We all therefore rejoice that this time he has had to 
Budget under more favourable circumstances, and we do so as much 









his own account as in the interests of the public generally. 
“While, therefore, my feeling for this Budget is one of genuine satisfac 
on, I must say that I do not regard all the budgetary dispositions that the 
n’ble Member has made with entire satisfaction; apd I believe the 
m’ble Member himself does not expect any Member to do so. One of 
least satisfactory features of this Budget is this reduction of the tobacco- 
duties by about one-third. Last year, if I remember aright, the Hon'ble 
- Member took great credit to himself for his disinterestedness, because he was 
ime tobacco though he was a smoker himself. This year, my friend 
Mr. Haque has gone one better, because, though he loves the cigar very well, he 
_ stands up to resist its being cheapened, and he does not even claim credit for 
' disinterestedness. Well, I cannot lay any claim to such disinterestedness as 
| theirs in this matter, because I am no smoker; but my interest in the question 
is that of the general public, who, I think, are more interested in cheaper petro- 
- leum than in cheaper tobaceo. Sir, the Hon’ble Mr, Haque has given 
ae ession to a suspicion which is widely entertained that the Government of 
2 age not in this business a willing party. I do not know whether this 
suspicion is well founded: the Finance Minister will, I hope, tell us about that 
__ when he rises to reply. But one has brn to compare the emphatic manner in 
_. which he insisted on raising these tobacco-duties last De and the almost 
apologetic manner in which he has expressed himself in reducing them—and the 
contrast between the two is most striking— to realise that the heart, of the Finance 
Department is not in this measure of relief. The Finance Department always 
| loves to dwell with some degree of satisfaction on any relief in taxation which 
it is able to give to the public. In this case, however, the matter is barely 
_ mentioned and then sought to be stowed out of sight as if the Finance Minister 
would rather that the people did not notice what he has done. Sir, last year, 
' when the Hon’ble Member enhanced these tobacco-duties, he expressed himself 
as follows :— : 
“The present taxation—5 per cent. ad valorem on manufactured and nothing at all on 
~ unmanufactured tobacco—is ludicrously inadequate. In 1907-08 over 6 million pounds of - 
were imported into India, and all that it. paid to Government was £25,000; in 
nel a nara ee 40 ae as zal ae Me de Ohl cai ine one nie a 
in the case of cigarettes, is represen s. 2alb. They may diminish im 
ra time, but incidentally they may check the rapid growth of ha. bigeeelts habit, which 
‘not without its danger to the rising generation in India.’ 
t will be seen that a reduction in the imports was clearly foreseen by 
m’ble Member, and the diminished imports, therefore, do not lend 
support to the course that he has peopict this year. In now reducing 
luties, however, this is what the Hon’ble ember says :— 
discussing the yield of the new taxes which were imposed last year, I mentioned — 
eee eet ea es 
ie im : ‘or a time, _ it is possil usiness Wo 
t — to the 1g conditions, Bat we a informal tht damer te toe ek we 
hit severel: ose particular forms 0! C) in in i ce 
admixture of the foreign with the indigenous leaf. We are also doubtful 
‘experiment has given us rates which are likely to combine the maximum of 
the minimum of hardship. It has been decided, therefore, to propose a reduction 
of about one-third all round, and a Bill to give effect to this change will be 
. On the assumption that it will become law, I have raised the yield of 
by about 5 lakhs in the Budget? 
tence, Sir, is really quite the most interesting in its own way. 
th Hon'ble Moor hd clearly foreseen the reduction 
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not have come upon him 9s a surprise, 



























- doubt that the consumers 


make that ctear. The Hon’ble Member must, therefore, ex 


lic ee revenue. I have looked 





Hon'ble Mr. Meston to Mr, Haque, and from) these figures | 
vield of the tobacco-duties this year is about 30 lakhs. Five 
ans 35 lakhs for next year. For the red duties to produce thi 


1e consumption must inerease by about 75 per cent. A 










ing these duties by one-third he will ah ee imports by 75 per cent. 
in the first place he has got to exp in what has become of his solicitude 
the welfare of the youth of this acre as my Hon'ble friend Mr. ‘Haque has" 
called upon him to do; secondly, I would like to know what are the soe 
Sn which he bases this expectation, namely, that if he reduces these duties by 
one-third, the imports will rise by about 75 per cent. It really ae 
though there was something more behind, and it is very un 
there should be room for such a suspicion as that, As TI have alread ( 
L hope the Hon’ble Member will disabuse our minds of this suspicion, 
does this no one will be better pleased than m f. But if there has really 
been pressure from England in this matter an the Government of India are 
a mere unwilling party to the reduction, I deem it my duty to protest strongly 
against such pressure from England. In matters involving large policies the; 
decision must, of course, be with the Im erial Government in England; but in 
these smaller matters I think that the Government of India ought to be left 
free, Sir, in another part of his Budget Statement, the Hon’ble Member 
insists on the fact that in view af the threatened extinction of the opium- 
revenue, the Government cannot afford to relinquish any part of the revenue 
they enjoy at present. After that emphatic statement, it is rather curious that 
these tobacco-duties should have been selected for reduction this year. If the 
Hon’ble Member was in a position to afford relief to anybody, there is no 

of petroleum were entitled to that relief first. I find 
from the figures about the consumption of petroleum that the imports of 
foreign petroleum show a considerable diminution. Now petroleum is, as every 


' body knows, a necessary of life and not an article of luxury, and when the- 


ports of petroleum go down, it means that the poorer people have un- 


- doubtedly suffered some inconvenience. If there is less tobaceo smoked in the 


~ eountry, I do not suppose anyone is any the worse for that; if people smoke | 4 


7 








“that the quantity of petroleum consumed during the year previous to the 


; extra profits. 
_ petroleum-duties, therefore, ought, in my opinion, An reduced 


inferior cigars and cigarettes, that is a matter that concerns them alone. _ 
The foreign manufacturers are no doubt affected, but we are not concerned with 
them. But when. the imports of petroleum are reduced, that is a serious con- 
sideration for the Finance Minister, because that means that the mass of the — 
people are being subjected to a great deal of unnecessary hardship. I;find, Sir, a 


















enhanced duty was about 136 millions of gallons, while that for the current 
year shows a reduction of about 8 million gallons—the figure for this year i 
128 million gallons. Coming to an analysis of the figures, we find that while 
foreign petroleum has fallen from 62 to 50 million gallons, Burma oil, which 
pays no duty, has risen only from 74 to 78 million L epeian When these 

uties were raised last year, it was expected by some that result of it would 
be to push up the consumption of Burma oil which pays no duty. But as 
matter of fact the rise in the consumption of Burma olf: has been only about 
million gallons at against a fall of 12 million gallons in the foreign petro! 
When these duties were under discussion in this Council some of us urged t 
one result of the enhancement of the duties would be to enable the’ owne 
Burma oil to push up prices. I understand from the Hon’ble Mr, | 
that prices had really already biget ona 
were raised by an agreement betw : 
companies. And when the duty was raised and a difference created in 
of Burma petroleum, the Burma Petroleum Company was not sl 
the fullest advantage of the situation ‘to earn a 


ible, In any case, if any relief can be granted, if the © 


pusnietee on Abeer that nught to be | 
tion of the petroloum-duties in y eferenice 40 the to tg 


wel A 







reconeiling the sxe which aro pest + Hon'ble 
conciling the which are | my Hon’ble 
(the Hon’ble Mr. Haque) and my on’ble | oat opposite 
Gokhale). My Hon'ble friend on the right says that I have 
r with the-desire we all expressed that the worst form of cheap 

Aegon | should cease in this country, or at any rate should be very 

ally reduced. That would, I think, oi aor dtr a very large 

“imports of that article. My Hon'ble friend, Mr. Gokhale, on 

: , says that I am not going to get any further revenue or not so 
much coming in. I should like to say to my Hon’ble friend that we have 
considered the question of the cheapest and the worst forms of cigarettes, and 
_ 1 think the modifications that we have made in the rate ‘keep out 
_ that very deleterious cigarette which undoubtedly is very injurious to 
' young people and also to old people. But I think that another 
C . khale has made is that the reduction is very great and that 
it is therefore a contradiction of the attitude which I assumed last year in 
regard to this tariff rate; but I must point out that the rate which at 
present remains is no less than seven times Saauer than the one which prevailed 
ore any change was made. I think however that the real point has some- 
what been lost sight of. Iam afraid that neither Hon’ble Member has done — 
me the honour to read with care, or at any rate has not appreciated, the objects 
and reasons which support the Bill which I haye the honour to introduce. 
Under the head Objects and Reasons the purport of this legislative enactment is 
thus indicated. The new duties which were imposed on tobacco a year ago 
have not realized the revenue which was expected from them, and it is consi- 
dered probable that a somewhat lower range of duties would be more productive, 
The Bill accordingly provides for a reduction by about one-third all round in . 
the existing rates upon tobacco of all classes. Both Members have alluded 
to the element of doubt which occurs in the wording of this Statement 
of Objects and Reasons; the words to which they have alluded 
being ‘ considered probable.’ They have impressed upon us that our calcula- 

- tions of last year were migcalculations, and it is only reasonable to guard our- 
selves against being too emphatic in our assertions in regard to the future. 
But I must point out that that Statement of Objects and Reasons shows that 

~ the object we have in view isto inerease our revenue, and the means we adopt 
does happen to have the indirect effect of also benefiting an important Indian 
ogee the Indian cigar manufacture. The object of the alteration is not to 

ive relief, it is to bring in more revenue ; that is most distinctly stated from 
inning to end. If there had been a question of affording it to the tax- 

payer, itis quite possible that a number of other suggestions might have present- 
ed themselves and been found acceptable; but the object of this is to yaaa 
revenue and not to give relief. Neither of my Hon’ble friends approve of the 

~ course that we have adopted, and accordingly they advocate an alternative 
which would not only reduce our revenue. but which directly and immediately | 
, would injure an Indian industry, since it facilitates the introduction of foreign 
‘oil in competition with Indian oil. T really almost wonder what the Hon’ble 
Pandit who is a champion of Swadeshi and the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao who 
represents the cigar-manufacturing industries of Southern India would think 

tit. But our obj onions | 




























: is to improve our revenue receipts, and as 

16 amendment would have the diametrically opposite effect and the additional 

disadvantage of injuring an indigenous industry, Iam sorry to say that I 
cannot accept it.” 


- {he Hon’ble Mr. Maznanvi Hague: “ By way of reply, Sir, I may say 
w words, .I think we Indian Members are confirmed in our suspicion by 
studied silénce of my Hon'ble friend the Finance Member upon the point 
in our discussion ; and now we see that really there is some truth in our 
ures that. —. Members do not know everything behind the scene. 

e friend has said that I have not read the Statement of Objects and 
ry carefully ; but Iam afraid that my Hon’ble friend perhaps did not 
ch, because I quoted the Statement of Objects Reasons 
stgphe whole of it, and while pointing out the ostensible 
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“any meaning at all, it is 
' Council, and I therefore rule the 
~ question to the Council.” 
















































The Hon'ble Basu Buvrsxpnaxarat Basy « Sir, it an “at 
is out of order, is a discussion upon it permissible, and 1s it permissible to 
rule an amendment out of order after discussion has been allowed?” 

Tue Prestpent: “I cannot alter the ruling on the question ; it 
open to doubt. I will again put the question.” baal 

The motion was put and agreed to. ef ssh 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tax Prestpent: “ Before we proceed toa discussion of the 
Statement I wish to make some remarks which may be of assistance to Hon’ble 
Members who have resolutions upon the paper. The Financial Statement — 
is laid before this Council for definite which are stated in the rule, and — 
the discussion of it ought to be co to these purposes. en a 
_ Hon’ble Member pro a reduction under any head of expenditure, 1 

ought to explain how the reduction is to be effected, and how it is to take effect 
in the year to which this Financial Statement relates Tf the change which he | 
pro necessitates any change in the policy of Government, it is open to him _ 
i that policy. It is not however open to him to enter upon geting 
of general administrative action and policy. The resolutions on the Financial — 
_ Statement must in short be genuine financial resolutions. They must not 
used merely ‘as devices for raising debates in Councils upon subjects which 
- ‘not connected with the substance of the resolution. Government have no. 
to stifle discussion, but Hon’ble Members have full opportunity to mo 
resolutions on questions of general public interest and at the last stage of 
budget discussion to raise discussion ing the general financial policy 
Government, But it is very necessary that the discussion of the Financial Stat 
ment should not be used for purposes other than those which they are inten 
to serve. Thope that I shall have the sup of the Council in maintaini 
this principle. It is absolutely necessary if the Financial Statement is to b 


discussed in a practical and business-like manner.” 


The Hon’ble Mz. Goxuare: “May I ask, Sir, in order to be ¢ 
my own mind as to what you have said, whether the kind of discussion 
was permitted last year is to be permitted this year or not. Tf you will 
to the proceedings of last year, you will find that Members were allow 
propose reductions under certain heads and then bring the financial. 
about those heads in this Council. Of course, if we touch upon larger « 
of policy, we should be ruled out of order. But if we confine oursel 
financial aspects of a Cy we are clearly in order. This is what 
ee yeas, and I would like to know whether it would or would not be 

year.” sats eangtins: 


Tue Presrpent : “Last year we 

ssibly some degree of laxity was pe 

it is very necessary that we should, i g with 
limit ourselves to financial questions and merely 

are given in the Financial Statement. th 

_ relate to a definite entry in the Financial 






- be quite inorder. But what I think would be objectionable w 


















id, if incidentally in in stiy entry 3 

ae ee 

. necessary to give ¢ a pro which an 
Member may make, then hue diets of oe od i 


oneal would 
. o.% . be to raise 
l "Nearer of policy which cannot be given effect to in this Financial 

» which a perhaps be ge miso Se! future and in future 

Si nts. For instance (an exam i ibly be of more use 
‘than a great deal of description), I think it would not io for an 
Hon’ble Member to propose, say, a reduction of one rupee or any other 
sum under the head of Education and under cover of a resolution of 


_* that kind to embark upon a discussion of free and irerigtienry Pca d educa- 
___ tion, the pay of masters of secondary schools, and so forth. I think that when 


‘we come to the discussion it will be found that the principles which I haye laid 


os ~ down will work quite smoothly.” 


The Hon’ble Mz. Gornaxe : “ Once again, Sir, if you will permit me— 


since what you have said will apply to a number of my resolutions—I wish 
to point out one or two things. e rule which ates the form of the 


resolutions that we may bring before this Council during these two stages 


of the discussion of the Financial Statement isrule No. 6. It requires that the 


resolutions shall be clearly and precisely expressed and shall raise a definite 
issue, and that they shall be directly relevant to some entry in the Financial 
Statement. So far as the rules are concerned, these are the only two require- 


ments in this connection. Now, Sir, let me mention what took place last 


year. Take the head of expenditure on Stationery and Printing. I moved 


for a reduction of charges, and all that I did in support of my motion 


was to show how the charges had been growing for a number of years. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Robertson, who was then in charge of the Department of 


~~ ©Oommerce and Industry, assured me that the matter had attracted the atten- 


tion of Government and that they were considering how the charges could 
be reduced : my purpose was served. I did the same about the Telegraph 
i ent and also about Railways. I moved a reduction in the working 


__ expenses of Railways, and as a matter of fact I find that the working ex 


“have been reduced this year. What I mean is this. The en which 4a 
_ referred to, in such cases, is the total expenditure under a given 



















ead men- 
tioned in the Financial Statement. The Statement says that the total expendi- 
ture under that head shall be so much, and the resolution urges that it shall 


* “be so much less. As regards how the reduction is to be effected, I can place 
before the Council only eae eaeentions. T am not an official of the 


Department concerned and I cannot possibly point out what individuals, if 

, should be got rid of or what else shinai “bs done. And I am strongly 
nion that if this discussion is to serve any useful purpose, Members 

» allowed to move these resolutions in the form in which th ; 

ed last year. If we violate any of the conditions laid down in rule 

course, you, Sir, will be entitled to call us toorder. But I do not see 

| can restrict discussion in the manner you propose.” 


‘Tun Prusrent : “ It will of course be quite open to any Hon’ble Member 

any general question provided he ties it up with a definite ‘ 
L akan ith reas doen entry of the Financial Statement of the year. — 
‘the attention of the Hon’ble Member to one of the provisions of the rules 
» has not noticed. It is provided in rule 18 that ‘ the discussion 
resolution shall be limited iaithe sabject te, session: 2h 3 
Wi i hould ‘ overn ew dis i - 
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, The on’ble Sir Guy FLEETwoor SON. 

ce Financial Statement for 1 

~ Ido not propose to make any remarks on the subject because I sha 
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. medical relief. 


«. Financial Statement or in the Ex lana 
~~ And the Financial Statement has 









pape gas 


Open the first stage of the discussion on the 





ent of last year and also because most of the matters, haye 
dealt with in the Financial Statement.” . eae 


‘ OPIUM FUND. 48 

The Hon'ble Mz. GoxwanE: “ Sir, I rise to move the resolution which 
stands in my name and which reads as follows :— es 
«That this Couneil recommends that the amount of the new loan for next year b 
raised from £5,925,300 to £7,925,300 and that the extra two millions be set apart to consti- 
tute a new fund to be called the Opium Fund, or, in the alternative, be devoted to. non 
yeourring expenditure on Education, Sanitation and Medical Relief.’ tras; | 
«“T must at the outset explain to the Council why it is that I have worded 

my resolution in the manner Thave done, and why, when I do not want the — 
loan for next year to be really raised, IL appear here as though I wanted that 
loan to be raised. My reason is that the rules of this Council, the rules which | 
govern. this discussion, are to a great extent defective, and till they are so 
modified the only way in which I can raise the discussion, which T am anxious 
toxaise today, is in this roundabout manner. The il is aware that ~— 
this year, I mean the year which is about. to close, there is a a | 
SF Abepes 


surplus, made up of. two parts. There is what the Finance Depar 
calls the opium surplus, and there is the ordinary or non-opium . The 


us 

total amount of these two surpluses has not been, in my opinion, stated as it 
should have been by the Department. The total, as I will proceed to show, is 
£5} millions or RS crores. . A portion of itis hidden away under one head and 
another portion under another lead. And the final surplus, actually shown by 
the Department, is about £3} millions. A careful analysis, however, sho 

that the real total surplus is £5} millions and not £34 millions. This ws 
made up of £3 millions under opium, and about £24 millions under other heads. — 
Out of this £2} millions, grants have been made to Local Governments amount 
ing toa total £14 millions sterling. The Finance Department says that the — 
grant of £1 million for education and sanitation has been made out of the 
opium surplus. I do not see why it was necessary to touch the opium surplus _ 
for this grant ; there was the ordinary surplus available, and the whole grant 
could have come out of that ordinary surplus and the gens surplus could have 5 
been left intact. ‘That however is a point with which 1 will deal later. The — 
facts, as they are stated in the Financial Statement, show a surplus of £8} 
millions—-£2. millions as the surplus under opium and £1} millions as the non- _ 
opium surplus ; and what the Finance Minister has done is to devote the two | 
millions opium surplus to the reduction, of debt, the remaining £1} millions — 
going into the cash balances of the country. Now, Sir, a3 8 object in movin 
this resolution is to recover that sum’ of 2 millions which the Governmer 
of India haye decided to devote to the reduction of debt. I would like 
to have that sum back and devote it, in the first instance, to the 
of a. new fund, a reserve, fund, to be called the Opium Fund, Or, if | nis. 
proposal is not acceptable by the Council, I would propose that these 2m 4 
should be-devoted to non-recurring expenditure on education, sanitation 


















__ « Sir, if, under the rules, I could have raised a direct discussion as 
dispositions of this year, é.e., the dispositions in the revised. estimates, I 
certainly have brought in my motion in amore direct form. But there is 
rule which lays down that our resolutions at this, the first, the 
discussion, should be confined to any n in ti 
or any additional grant to Local Go 
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s for the year next following, the revised estimates for the year about 
e not ineluded in the definition. 1 think the definition requires 

be altered, the Financial Statement tea As ce to include not only the 
“ st estimates for next year, but also revised estimates for the current 
* og Otherwise all that the Finance Minister has to do is to say nothing in 
the Financial Statement about any grants to Local Governments, but to start 
: such grants as soon as the Bu discussion is over, and go on making 
uring the year. By the time we come to the end of the year, all these 
as already made, will appear in the revised estimates, and they can then, 
the present definition, escape the discussion to which we.are entitled 
subject them. However, the rule being there in its present form, I 
not like to take any risks. Possibly, if 1 had worded the motion in a 
more direct form, it might have been allowed, as a matter of grace, as I 
see some other motions have been allowed. But I did not like to take the 
risk of the motion being disallowed, and I therefore have worded my resolu- 
tion in this roundabout manner. By this means, I raise the matter under 
the head of the new loan for next year. My proposal is that the loan which the 
Government proposes to raise during next year should be 8 millions instead of 
6 millions. is extra two millions will be no increase in reality in our in- 
debtedness, because the Government are reducing our debt this year by 2 mil- 
lions taken out of the opium surplus, and all I propose is that after the new 
year begins it should again be raised by 2 millions, so that there should be no 
real change in the debt. ol object thus is to recover for the country the two 
millions which the Hon’ble Member wa gle to devote or has devoted to the 
reduction of our debt, and the actual wording of the resolution is merely a 
matter of form rendered necessary by the rules as they stand today. 


« Sir, I said at the commencement that our real surplus this year is 5} 
millions or 8 crores of rupees. It will be seen on a careful examination of the 
Financial: Statement that there are two series of doles—those doles which the 
Finance Minister once condemned —which reduce it by 1$ millions. I am not 
sorry that these doles have been given this year, because they are for purposes 

which I entirely approve. But I remember the Hon’ble Member express- 
ing himself once somewhat strongly against the policy of doles. The doles 
this yearare a grant for non-recurring purposes, for sanitation and education, 
of about a million, and another grant to various Local Governments for various 
objects of public utility, roughly amounting to about three-quarters of a million, 
The two together amount to1} millions. Now, if the whole of this 1} millions 
had been taken out of the ordinary surplus, leaving the opium surplus alone, 
even then there would have been half a million of the ordinary surplus left. 
What the Hon’ble Member has, however, done is this. He takes 1 million out 
of the 8 millions opium surplus, and gives it to education and sanitation; then 
he takes 3 of a million out of the other 2} millions, and gives it to various Local 
Governments for various purposes; thereby leaving behind a million and a half 
of the second and 2 millions of the first surplus, or a total resultin surplus 
of 84 millions. Now, Sir, I do not understand why he has done all this in this 
way. ‘The special grant to education and sanitation could as well have come out 
of the non-opium surplus. The special opium lus might have been left 
- glone to be dealt with in some special manner—for emption of debt, as the 
Hon’ble Member proposes, or for creating a special reserve, as I am going 
to propose. There was ample margin for both series of grants out of the ordi- 
nary lus, and I do not understand why some money has been taken out of 
one surplus and some out of the other, and the resulting surpluses, under the 
two heads, shown as they have been in the Statement. However, that does not 
affect my resolution in any way. I suggest that this opium surplus, which 









zi stands at 3 millions, though the resolution raises a diseussion Only about 2 






millions, should be set apart to constitute a new fund which I would call the 
So aa , fund or opium reserve or by some such name ; and 1 further that 
fo ete on adding to it all the additional, opium surpluses that the 
Hon'ble er or his successor may earn ‘during the next few years, and 


fund thus created allowed to accum te, so that when the opium-revenue 
mes to b cesar the inconvenience and dislocation ich from that — 


be aeagi 

























this fund should enable the Government 
loss of opium- ue over a longer period 1 
‘Sir, this question of the disposal 
a most important question, and 
the Council while I state why, in my opm 
should be adopted. egret f° 
including the whole of the opium- pts i 
r, we should have a sliding scale of a diminishi 
that revenue was marked out for extinction, the Hon’ 
whom we all are glad to recognise & master of debate, tried to turn the 
of my contention against me by saying that that was precisely the 
Government were going to do, only he could not reconcile my advocacy of 
that scheme with my complaint in the earlier part of the debate that the 
Government had under-estimated the opium-revenue. Now, my positi 
that time was perfectly clear. Sir Edward Baker had stated in i 
three years ago, When he first announced to the Council that 
revenue was doomed, that if the Government of India were allowed to 
loss of that revenue over ten years, which at that time meant an annual 
diminution of 50 lakhs, the Government would be able to stand the loss: 






tion then--not after two years of the excess revenue had been enjo. 
Government and used for ordinary expenditure and after extra taxation had 


by : xs 


without recourse to extra taxation, ‘And what I meant was that this sliding 
scale which has been «devised this year should have been brought into be ew om 


been imposed in order to meet the deficit caused by an uncontrolled growth eA 


of expenditure. My contention was that the sliding scale should have been 
brought into existence when the announcement was first made here in this _ 
Council that the opium-revenne would disappear inten years, However, 
better late than never, and I am glad the Finance Department has at last 
introduced a sliding scale ; only, instead of an annual diminution of 50 lakhs, 
it must now be about 85 lakhs, as we have now only seven years in front 
of us instead of ten. Now, Sir, if the Government. could. s read the loss of 


this opium-revenue even over the -next 7 years, possibly the Finance ape es ip 


- ment might be able to find annually this margin of 85 lakhs out ofthe — 
~ normal growth of revenue, and they might be able to meet .the difficulties — 
that the loss of revenue would create without having recourse to extra 
taxation. I think this cae pr possible, . tho hb I do not know what may 
actually happen. But ‘ithe Government have: the whole period of seven we 
years to distribute this loss over? I think there are many indications that 
the Government of India will not get seven years, that in the course of four _ 
years, possibly even three years, this opium-revenue go. Let us assume — : 
that it will go in about three years. It is only wise to be prepared for acons 
tingency like this, as events are clearly moving in that direction. I may say ab) 
once that personally I do not regret the prospect of this loss. I have.always 
regarded this opium-revenue asa great stain on our finances, because it is drawn 
from the moral degradation of the tae of a sister country. Indeed, I am 
glad that this revenue will go, and I do not mind having to face the situation — 
which the loss will create. At the same time, I would, in prudence, prepare # Ty. 
> the contingency from now. Assuming that the opium-revenue is extin ! 
in the course of three years, what will happen? ‘The sliding scale of 
Finance Department assumes a period ot 7 more years for the tote 
The Department takes for the current year an opium-revenue of 7 cro 
the next of 6 crores 15 lakhs, for the year apacicon that about 5} cre 
so on. But if the opium-revenue is exting ished in the course of three 
more, the sliding scale will not carry us lower down than to about. 4 
for the last year, instead of to only $5 lakhs, as would be the case on § 
years’ basis. And, Sir, if this happens, sagas Oe that we. 
in this room today, the Finance will haye reco 
taxation to fill up the gap, And, as I. uard | 
; such a course, | Dring forward 
Opium Reserve Fund today. Ate 
Smee rit My' spropoeeh; Siz, a this Gee 
a ‘the excess over the sliding scale 
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‘am anxious to guard 
my proposal for the 
























venice year, and so on—is 
the opium-traffic is threatened 
umers are therefore prepared 
rami iran Senn be: Het, The very 
producing the at present, and 
should _ be Sclieed tn that. the 
: the extinction does come, should cause as 
} tous as possib ARE cee, Pheregote. i. His, This 
rplus, over and above the sliding scale, pha be put aside year after 
: We have 3 millions this year, we might have, say, 2 millions next 
' pees another 2 millions during the following year, and at the 
of the 3rd year let us suppose that the opium-revenue aie disappears 
altogether. According to the sliding scale, the 4th year will require an opium- 
_ revenue of 3} crores, the 5th year about 24 crores, and so on. Meanwhile our 
i Reserve Fund will amount, during the next three years, to 7 millions. 
‘Ifwe have such a Fund, we can draw on it to fill up the gaps for the 4th, 
- 5th, 6th and- 7th years, and thus obviate a recourse to extra taxation. Thus, 
by creating this opium-reserye, we shall be able to spread the whole loss 
over 7 years—the period which the Government of India are anxious to 
it over—even if the actual extinction takes place in three years. 
Of course, if you devote this money to the reduction of debt now, and if the 
Government will borrow when the need arises, to fill up the gap, for 
purposes of current expenditure, then I do not press my proposal, 
recognize that there is no special merit in a separate fund. But the Govern- 
ment has never so borrowed. The Verena hia Figs borrow for 
recurring , even temporarily, especially when ct is to 
have to borrow fora number of years ; and gh quite en ie pro 
to borrow is made by any Member in those circumstances, we shall have 
} = ic : sa grog from the pecan aang about the un- 
tk om and impolicy and extravagance of borrowing for ordinary purposes. 
- Pherefore, if the opium-revenue is extinguished in, say, three Se ait it 
is by no means improbable—while the surpluses. during the three years 
will be devoted to a reduction of debt, when the threatened extinction comes, 
- instead of again borrowing to the extent of the reduction effected, the Govern- 
- ment will impose extra taxes. If, however, the Goyernment have this 
“cei at their side, there will be no excuse and no justifica- 
whatsoever for the imposition of extra taxes. Of course, I do not object 











to extra taxation for other purposes: But, other things being equal, I do not 
| want .any extra taxation to meet the loss of the opium-revenue. 
_ Sir, it may be said that, after all,a reduction of debt is a most excellent 
object, and as- the future may well take care of itself, the Finance 
Minister is justified in devoting his surpluses to a reduction of debt, thereby 

- Jeaying his successor the burden of a smaller debt, If the debt of this coun 

_ +=I mean the ordinary debt—had been a huge debt, similar to the mammo 
debts of Western countries, I would have understood such a course, and I would 
not opposed this policy as Iam doing now. But what is our unpro- 
ductive debt ? I think an enquiry into this question is useful in view of what 
Finance Member says in his Financial Statement. He says there that two 
devoted to a reduction of debt, because thereby our credit would 
gthened. . With all deference, Sir, I beg leave to sa, that in speaking 
3 he is m using a Western formula—a formula which in India has 
application be of the trifling amount of our debt. Sir, what is the 
nt of our debt ? Our total debt is made up of various component factors. 
s the permanent or funded debt. There is the tem or unfunded 
‘And there are various funds with the Government, such as Savings 
- deposits, Service funds, special loans, Judicial deposits in Courts, and 
‘Against this the Government have their Railways and Irrigation 
and advances to Local Bodies, Native States and cultivators, 
h balances. Deducting these latter from the total debt, what remains 
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y or ctive debt. Now, taking the figures for 1907-08, 
1 guy oi ve find that in 1907-08 the permanent debt 
‘55 millions ; » permanent debt in England was 156-48 






oss marta purpose of a Sink ae tothe erate 
already serv: e e of a Sinkin nd, enty-five lakhs are provid 
under the head Famine Relief ot Insurance to avoidance or hse 
of debt; and under Railway expenditure we have a sum of over £800,000, 
or about 1} crores, devoted to the redemption of Capital; and according 
 toour system of accounts that finally shows itself as a reduction in our 
ordinary debt. Therefore, we have 1} crores under Railway Capital ex- 
_ penditure and three-quarters of a crore under reduction or avoidance of debt, or, 
roughly, a sum of 2 crores devoted-to reduction of debt. Tam quite willing that 
this should be a standing Sinking Fund. Tf, in any year, the Government can- 
' not afford these 2 crores, I am willing that the deficiency should be a first claim 
on the surpluses of succeeding years. If, further, there is any deficit in any 
i that deficit should be a first claim on the surplus of the years that 
low. But when you have provided for this Sinking Fund and for covering 
‘ordinary deficits, I think all money, in excess of that, should be devoted to 
non-recurring expenditure on those objects with which the moral and 
material well-being of the people is intimately bound up. Sir, a Sinking 
Fund of 2 crores a year is four times as large as what rich England is providing 
for her today. ‘The total debt at present is about 750 millions. Between 
the Crimean War and the South African War, England reduced her debt by 
about 200 millions. It was about 836 millions at the close of the Crimean 
War. It was about 635 millions at the beginning of the Boer War. In 
other words, England reduced her debt during the interval by 200 millions 
or, 5 millions a year. This means a Sinking Fund of a little over 4 per cent. 
on the first debt. “During the last 8 or 9 years they have reduced the debt from 
over 800 millions—the figure at the close of the Boer War—to 750 millions, 
a reduction of about 50 millions ; that amounts to about 1 per cent. on_ the 
first debt. Therefore, you find that in a wealthy country jike England the 
Sinking Fund does not exceed about 1 per cent. of the debt. Here, in India, 
Tam willing to allow 2 crores annually to get rid of our small debt of 
37 millions. This means a Sinking Fund of 4 per cent, as against 1 per cent. 
in England. Surely the Hon’ble Member should be satisfied with this, 
and all money over and above this amount ought to be available for other press- 
ing purposes which require large outlay very badly. Sir, for these purposes— 
ucation, Sanitation and Medical Relief—while a great deal of recurring ex- 
penditure is, no doubt, necessary, there is also. a vast amount of non-recurring 
expenditure absolutely required. And the need is most urgent. Seven out of 
every 8 children are growing up in India in ignorance, while the State in eve 
other civilised country has made the free and compulsory education of. i 
children one of its primary duties; 4 villages out of 5 in this country are with- 
out a school. Then sanitation throughout the country is in a most neglected 
condition. The death-rate, already high, is growing higher and higher ; the 
latest figures show that the death-rate is now over 88 per thousand. For pro- 
viding school buildings for primary schools, hostels for secondary schools and 
colleges, for initial outlay on technological institutions, for drainage and water 
works, an enormous amount of money of a non-recurring character is required, 
and there can be no more beneficent expenditure of public money after a Sink- 
ing Fund has been provided. My proposals, therefore, are these: T propose, in 
the first place, that the opium-surplusos, over and above the ne of the 
gliding scale, should be set apart to constitute a new fund to be called the Opium 
Fand. In the event of this pore! not being accepted, I Evers that the 
whole of such surpluses should go to meet non-recurring éxpenditure on Sanita- 
tion, Bducation and Medical Relief instead of being devoted to a reduction of 
debt. At the same time I propose that a Sinking Fund of a definite amount 
should be created, and that all sums over and above that Sinking Fund should 
_ be applied to the objects I have mentioned. Sir, I move the resolution which 
‘olands in my name.” 






find a sum of 2 crores alresly 






The Hon’ble Mz. Mupuorkan: “Mr. Chairman, I have great. pleasure 
BU ing the resolution moved with such conspicuous ability by my friend 
n’ble Mr. Gokhale. I take abi this occasion also to offer m. 
tulations to the Hon’ble the Finance Member for what might be 
vic 
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to afford us considerable relief and considerable help. It is almost a t 
that the expenditure side and the receipt side of om igre Budget s 
balance each other ; and last year, when a proposition similar to the one n 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale was before the Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston — 
drew our attention to a fundamental a that surpluses ought to be- 
devoted to the redemption of debts. Sir, that proposition is as true as” 
that other proposition of finance that all taxation is an evil and that we 
should avoid taxes as far as ‘ble. But as we cannot avoid taxation, 

go also can we not in a highly 0 financial concern such a8 & 
Government avoid debts; and national debts have, with our present civilization, 
become a necessity in every cre We want various matters of social = 
necessity and civilized amenities to be introduced into this country. And for 
that purpose large amounts are required. There is no need so keenly felt in 
this country as the advance of education and the improvement of our sanitation. 
Last year, when the Financial Statement was under discussion, specific resolu- 
tions were moved in regard to larger grants for Education and for Sanitation, 
both generally and in regard to particular provinces, and the reply given on 
behalf of Government was ‘there is no money 5 all that you ask is very neces: 
sary, is very proper, but unfortunately there is no money to be had.’ m 
brought forward two resolutions before the Council with reference to Ny Own 
province—one in regard to education and another in regard to Sanitation ; and the 
official representative of my Province, while expressing complete agreement with 
my programme—why in fact going further and saying that there were many other 
things than those indicated by me which were urgently needed — stated that 
the Local Government were unable to carry out what I suggested because there 
was no money to be had, He said that the province had to rely upon the 
Government of India in regard to very many matters ; its own finances were 
greatly dislocated on account of the famine of 1908 and the Local Administration 
was not in a position to carry out many things which were considered very 
desirable, The same was said by the Hon’ble Mr. Holms in regard to the 

United Provinces. He pathetically said that the condition of the United 
Provinces in regard to education was worse even than that of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. In regard to advanced Bombay, we had the Hon’ble Mr. 
Quin stating that, if money were forthcoming, there were a lakh of boys who 
were ready to attend schoo immediately schools were established. He showed » 
that, out of about 25,500 villages, only 7,500 were furnished with schools and 
18,000 were without schools. That is in Bombay, one of the most advanced 
provinces in the country. 


« Similarly, in regard to sanitation, it was pointed out that there were . 
various things which were recommended by the Plague Commission, 
Malaria Commission, and by other authorities ; that there were large schemes 
of water-supply and drainage, none of which could be attended to or under- 
taken for want of funds. 


Now, Sir, what I put before the Council is this. Here was this occasion, 
when by mere good luck we had got unexpectedly large sums, and would it 
not have been the proper thing to do to have ap lied the whole of the lus 
to sa: aa of such an important character as 5 ‘ucation, Sanitation and mole : 
relie 


that the surplus which has been realised this year should have been ap lied — 
not to the reduction of debt. As to the actual application of the money, re 
is a slight difference. I would apply it oy to the advancement of the — 
purposes which 1 have just indicated, ‘and in the alternative to the formation A pe 
an Opium Fund. However, what has to be done with the mon when © 
obtained, how you apply it, may well be treated as a matter 0 af 
But Ido consider this thing of importance that, when our national debt — 
is not of such magnitude as to cause Us anxiety, when we find that the real — 
unproductive debt is about 37 millions,—it is less than half of our net re enue, 
—whether in these circumstances the needs of the country should not ree 
greater attention than Government were able to devote to them. : 
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had the Educational Conference at Allahabad, and there 
educational were informally considered, All those schemes 
-yast amounts of money. 1 thankfully admit that considerable provision 

in regard to some of them. ‘There are £601,000 proposed 
oo But after all, Sir, what are £601,000 to such a 
ch is so far behind the rest of the civilised world in regard 
nll and in regard to primary education ? Thoss are our great 
needs, and what is proposed to be given would be barely sufficient for tiding over 
- the ee difficulties. When we consider that on one such institution in 
England as the Manchester Municipal School of Technology nearly 45 lakhs were 
spent, what is pro to be granted to our institutions is hardly sufficient to 
serve more than the present rd We have to make provision for technical 
education ; then there is also the other question which has come into great pro- 
minence, namely, the provision for enlargement of school buildings and 
college buildings and hostels both for secondary schools and colleges ; and we 
haye also the great question of the education of the masses, Well, all these things 

_ require larger sums than are at the disposal of the Finance Minister, and I 
therefore urge this before the Council, that the surplus which we had obtained — 
need not, and should not, have been applied to the reduction of debt as it has 
been. Iam afraid that it-might be said that the Government have already 
applied the surpluses in the manner stated in the Financial Statement. | There- 
fore, it is as Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, it has become necessary for Govern- 
ment to consider whether the present rules of debate do not stand in need of 
alteration. But putting that question aside, what I would say is, that the 
amount which has been taken away from the surplus for the purpose of the 
redemption of debts should be brought back, and that for doing this an 
equivalent loan should be raised which should be applied, either, as Mr. Gokhale 
suggests, for the purpose of forming an Opium Fund to meet the day of 
difficulties and anxiety which is not very far off, or, as I would preferably wish, 
a re purposes of further advancing Education, Sanitation and Medical 


‘The Hon’ble Str Vrrnaupas D. Tuackersey : “ Mr. President, I support 
the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. On the face of it the 
resolution sounds somewhat alarming to a financier, because it says that 
instead of raising 5 millions we should raise 7 millions. When we know the 
difficulty of raising money, it is very alarming to hear that we should try to 
raise 2 millions more. But, as Mr. Gokhale has explained, his object is not to 
raise extra money but to keep the capital debt the same, and to utilise the 

“9 millions as a nucleus of a fund for future emergency. That being the real 
object, Sir, I think it is a great advantage to keep these 2 millions as a reserve, 
‘ticularly when we know that the method at present followed by our 
inance Member, perhaps under the orders of the Secretary of State, is that 
we pay out of current revenue all the ca ital debt for Railways in the shape 
of annuities. he capital debt which is paid off by annuities during 
the year is, as Mr. Gokhale points out, £800,000, and in addition 
to them every year’s ie eee is also devoted to the redemption of debt, The 
effect is that, whenever there is a surplus, that surplus is devoted to the reduc- 
tion of Capital debt, and, whenever the Finance aie anticipates a deficit, 
he comes forward with extra taxation. I quite realise that it is difficult to 
estimate in a large country like India the exact estimates: they may vary for 

2 or 8 crores this way or that way, and the Finance Member naturally is over- 

cautious in order to see that, at the end of the year, he has not to show any 

deficit. But when this over-cautiousness brings in a surplus, it ought to be 
utilised for relief in the next year, or in future years, rather than in the reduc- 
tion of debt, It is unfair to the taxpayer that we should put on large taxes 
~ for the reduction of debt and when deficits come in we should still put further ~ 
nore, That is to say, the taxpayer in good years is taxed far begen the require- 
1 of the administration in order to produce a surplus. In bad years his 
burdens are still further increased to make the two ends meet. It is obvious 
wat this is hardly just. The first principle of sound finance is that the State 
should as litt ible from the subject consistently with the require- 
nts of the country. Iam afraid our nelly 
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maxim and that we really proceed on the psc of taking - < 
him as possible. Now, Sir, no man of common sense would say - 
di of debt is not a most important duty of a Finance 
re are well recognized rules by which this ought to be regulated ; ot 
wise the Finance Minister may increase taxation to any extent, an addi. 
tional rupee on salt, raise import-duties and serape every org e can from 
other sources and devote the whole of the yield to repayment 0 debt. What I 
suggest is that we should take stock of our position, find out what the 
exact amount of our debt is, and establish something like a prop “| 
sinking fund on scientific principles. So far as I haye been able to gather, 
our total capital debt is £278 millions, of which only 33 is unproductive while =~ 
the rest is productive, such as on Railways, Irrigation and loans to 
boilies, etc. The interest charges on the unproductive portion of 33 millions is — 
at 3} per cent. £14 million. The net profit of the productive debt after vide 
ing interest and working expenses is over 2} millions ; so that if we our 
debt transactions as a whole, as they ought to be taken, we have a net surplus 
amounting to £1} million or over two Crores of rupees. That is a very 
sound financial position and there is no necessity whatever for raising further 
amounts by taxation for the repayment of debt. At ome a we have already 
been paying out of reyenue over £800,000 or newly s. 1} crores in the shape 
of annuities for the redemption of capital debt, and at this rate the whole of our 
unproductive debt, 33 nein would be wiped off within one generation. 
Tam not taking into consideration the 75 lakhs of rupees that we provide 
every year out of revenue for famine insurance. What more can we expect 
one generation to pay? Mr. President, it may be said that these two millions 
with which we are now dealing is a windfall from opium. But, Sir, I will 
remind the Council that last March extra taxation was put on the count for 
the avowed purpose of making up any loss from opium. The non-o cial 
Members clearly showed that opium-revenue was under-estimated and that 
additional taxation would result in a large surplus at the end of the year. There- 
fore there is nothing of a windfall about the surplus which is clearly the 
result of the new taxation, and it is the surplus occasioned by this new taxation 
which it is proposed to devote to reduction of debt, which I say is hard upon the _ 
taxpayer. I beg therefore that Government will see their way to make the 2 _ 
million pounds a nucleus of a reserve fund to be drawn upon in case of future 
deficits before imposing extra taxation. 


“With these few words, therefore, I support the proposition of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Manor: “Sir, I am almost afraid to or nas the 
Hon'ble Mover of this resolution, lest after having accepted my humble support 
he turns round and blames me for the manner in which IT rendered it. Still, 
I do not think that a surgical operation will be necessary in order to understand 
the simple reasons for which I support one-half of this resolution and try to 
show where I think the other half is rather feeble. I have heard it said that, 
when you haye a sound reason to offer in support of any eat’ scheme, you 
ought not to dilute its strength by offering another reason, ineres good that 
may be; for the chances are as ten to one that the two reasons will be mutually 
destructive to a certain extent. Where such claims as those of Education and 
sanitation and medical relief are put forward, everybody will agree that they 
ought to be amongst the first charges upon the revenues of the country ; but 
in the first part of this resolution we are not dealing with the revenues — 
of the country, which, whether financial experts differ about cattng it a wind- — 
fall or anything else, comes to us from a particular source; and I think it is 
very sound policy to deyote what comes to us from that source to its own sepa- — 
rate head, I am of those who may or may not be called opium fanatics ; but I) 
have always questioned the morality of this revenue. But this is not the time _ 
to discuss that matter. I dothink, Sir, that the Hon’ble Mover is perfectly sound 
when he asks that everything that we get from the opium-revenue should be 


husbanded in such a way as to meet the great strain that will be thrown up 
our finances when that revenue ceases te exist.” , iia 
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_ __ The Hon’ble-Mr, Mxsron: “The Council are indebted to the Hon’ble 

_ Mr. Gokhale for the brilliant sleight-of-hand with which he played upon the 

_ figures of our various surpluses. There was a good deal in the play, however, 

_ to which he treated us about the opium-surplus which I hardly think was 
sina There is no mystery or juggling about our opium-surplus. We 

_ displayed our opium figures separately in all simplicity, mainly on account of 
the discussion that took place on that subject last year. The Council appeared 
to think that it would be prudent, on the Hon’ble Member’s advice, to set a 
limit to our normal and reasonable opium-revenue for the year and to allot 
any excess that we may get over that limit to specific purposes. That is 
exactly what we did. We fixed the limit practically at the budget figure 
. of 7 crores and we tried to explain to the Council that the excess roughly 
8 millions was being spent in a particular way. The Hon’ble gentleman 
does not accept the propriety of the way in which it is proposed to spend it; 
but that does not affect the principle of the discrimination between our opium 
excess and our ordinary surplus which he tried to establish. 


“The motion, Sir, which the Hon’ble Member has placed before the Council 
is a recommendation in favour of a larger loan, and although the Hon’ble 
Member has told us that he does not really want a larger loan, still we know 
that resolutions are sometimes taken very literally. The rules, accordi 
to the Hon'ble Member, compel him to put his case in the form of a parable. 
A parable is a two-edged sword in some people’s hands and there is always 
some danger that subsequent readers. may interpret it as meaning exac’ 
what it says. So what I propose to do, if the Council will allow me, a 
as the resolution has to remain in the proceedings of the Council in this 
particular form, is first of all to avoid ‘misconception by answering the resolu- 


tion literally before going on to discuss the inner meaning which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale tells us that it contains. 


“The proposal, as it stands, advises us to borrow 2 millions more in 
England and in India than we actually require for next year’s work. Now 
this, in the first place, we must resist as impracticable. It would be quite out 
of the question to increase our rupee loan by so large an amount as 2 millions ; 
and the Secretary of State in Council, whose decision as to the capacity of the 
London market for absorbing fresh Indian loans we have to accept, would 
not thank us for any proposal to make this large addition to the amount 
which he intends to raise in sterling. In the next place, the proposal taken 
literally is open to serious objection on the grounds of economy. We are 
asked to borrow 2 millions now which will be used for expenditure at 
some future indefinite period. In the meantime, until the necessity for 
using the money arises, we should have to pay interest on the loan or, if we 
invested the money, to take the usual risks of buying cheap and selling dear. 
Why should we borrow before the necessity actually arises? Why saddle 
ourselves with interest or possible loss for an indefinite period? The market 
will still be open to us when the opium-revenue disappears. In the third 
place, attractive though the proposal for an Opium Fund at first sight seems 
to be, I am not quite convinced that it would be good business, The existence 
of a fund or reserve is often a real danger. Government after all is a very 
human organisation; and the influences which make for economy are by no 
means always as strong as the influences which make for expenditure and 
even extravagance. So long as it is known that Government, however hard 

- up we, in the Finance Department, may pretend to be, have a large reserve 
for future expenditure, the temptation to draw upon that reserve is 
great, and the tendency is to overrule pleas for caution and economy. 

ere is no such reserve, heavy new expenditure may mean new taxation. or 
ific borrowing; in which case the powers of economy are enormously 
po ed and the voice of yr as a meenemet : g sacar . 

It is thus in no spirit of temporisin t e wisdom 0 

ee poder to build up a aa aenitl, ts losses which ua dethine: ch inte 
 opium-revyenue may inyolve in the future. There is much that we can do, and 
are doing now, to discount those losses in advance; there is much expendi- 
ture to curtail : there are other resources to develop. But even if the losses 
come upon us sooner than we expect, and even if they find us short of 

















complete readiness to meet them, we shall not even then b 
our resources. When the time of transition comes, we may be 
over it, as we have done before, by tem increasing our unproductive de 
or by postponing its reduction, or by taking such other measures as the 
Government of the day, with the advice of the Council of the day, may determine 
to be best suited to the circumstances. ce 
«There is thus to my mind a very strong case indeed against the proposal 
to create an Opium Fund. But the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has given us # 
alternative. If we do not like the Opium Fund, he would be ready to use the 
borrowed money on initial expenditure, upon Education, Sanitation and Medical 
relief, ‘There is of course, as the Hon’ble Mr. Madge has said, no one in this 
Council who will say a word against the merits of these claims upon us. The. . 
large grants for them which have been made in the current year are surely 
sufficient evidence of the Government’s practical sympathy with the fg oy 
which the Hon’ble Member has at heart, and it is most improbable that there —— 
will now be any going back from the forward policy which has thus been started. — 
But when it comes to the question of the appropriate method of financing those 
reforms, it is just as well to consider exactly how we stand. When the 
Government of India have borrowed in the past, except in the event of war 
or other calamity, they have borrowed for works which will in a reasonable 
time return sufficient profits to cover the interest on the loan. Are the 
Government of India going to abide by that safe conservative tradition and 
confine their loans to loans for productive works, or are they going in the 
future to borrow for schools and hospitals as well? It is true of course the — 
schools and hospitals are productive assets in the moral balance-sheet of the 
nation; but when you get into the moral balance-sheet, you are — 
to drift into metapliysics, and metaphysics is a tricky cargo in 
financial ship. It ‘is well-established practice to borrow only for 
works where we can measure the actual cash return; and if we were to 
abandon that practice and start loans for schools and hospitals—and if for 
them, why not also for roads and court-houses and jails and for the army ?— > 
then we should be embarking on a new policy and a policy of doubtful 
wisdom. He would of course be a bold man who would prophesy that the 
financial methods of the Government of India will endure in this mutable 
world for alltime ; but at present those methods are all against any increase 
of our permanent debt on purposes of social. reforms, the expenditure on 
which is veiled in the mists of the future. 


“This much for the literal interpretation of Mr. Gokhale’s motion which 
I submit that the Council ought not to accept in the form in which it stands 
But the Hon’ble Member has explained that there isa somewhat different 
ang behind the circumscribed terms of the resolution. He does not — 
really want us to increase our borrowings next year; but he disapproves 
of our using a part of our Opium receipts in the reduction of our temporary 
debt. Now, Sir, what are the facts which the Hon'ble ember 
complains of ? They are these. In 1908-09 we had a large deficit owing to 
various causes. with which the Council is thoroughly familiar. The result of 
the deficit was that we had to run up bills, which we were unable to meet 
during the year. We have now had a windfall, unforeseen and unlikely to — 
recur. What we propose to do is to pay off these bills from this windfall, and 
thus to place ourselves in the same position as if there had been no collapse of 
our revenue in 1908-09. Surely this is in accordance with the duty of a — 
prudent Government or individual. What would a private individual doin — 
similar circumstances ? Suppose he owed money to his baker and his tailor and — 
his shoemaker, and suppose he were suddenly left a small legacy ; would you a 
advise him to spend his legacy in buying a motor ear, while his bills run on and un 
run up ? Or would you advise him to satisfy his creditors first and be content — 
with a pony-cart ? Tam quite sure what my Hon’ble friend would do in such a 
case in private life ; and why should he ask Government to act differently? = 


_ “From this homely analogy to the wider question which Mr. khale 1 
raised however is a big tide. hat he has < on us tide with his 
usual wealth of statistical knowledge, is what he has so often urged in th \ 



























before, are in far too great at a to reduce our unproductive 

am seer in this respect, tera conservatism of the Finance 
ent and the radical optimism of the Hon’ble Member, there is a 
—~ ulf fixed over which I cannot pretend to throw a bridge. Mr. Gokhale 
honestly believes that we make a fetish of this reduction of our unproductive 
debt; that we might very well stay our handsin the work of reducing it and 

allow the money which we divert for that purpose to be otherwise and better 

employed. We on our side believe equally ns that the presence of our 
bes Casmomnaiivs debt is an incubus and that its growth is a danger to be averted to 
the best of our ability. We believe that in steadily striving to reduce it we 
act in the country’s best interests. We reduce the dead weight on the tax- 
- payer and we strengthen what Mr. Gokhale calls the shibboleth of the credit 
of India, There is much in which we may ask posterity to share with us; but 
pererty will have burdens enough of its own when it comes to carry them, and 
the less we throw upon posterity the truer service we render the country. 

“J accept the Hon’ble Member’s figures, with one reservation that 

I shall keep until we come to another resolution of his which stands 
on the agenda. I admit that in the last twelve years we have made remarkable 
pro in wiping out our unproductive debt. I agree that in the future we 
may not be able to reduce it at the same pace and that there is much to 
be said for introducing greater system into our Sinking Fund payment 
as Mr. Gokhale urges us todo. But that we should maintain a Sinking Fund, 
and on a liberal basis, seems to me absolutely essential. I cannot agree with 
my Hon'ble friend that we make too much adg over the credit of India. I 
cannot agree with him that the credit of a country isa Western formula and 
has no application to India ; for, in my humble judgment, her credit is just as 
essential to her welfare as her education, or her technical skill or her industrial 
development, and her credit is built up in many laborious ways, of which the 
extinction of her unproductive debt is only one.” 


ee a 
" ciate 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnate: “ Sir, I should like to say a few words in 
reply to what the Hon’ble Mr. Meston has said, before this resolution is put 
to the vote. The Hon’ble Member: began by giving me credit for sleights-of- 
hand and feats of jugglery of which I have considered myself more or less 
innocent. However, I should like to know where the sleights-of-hand and the 
jugglery have come in. So far as the two surpluses, the Opium surplus and. the 
non-Opium surplus, are concerned, I only wanted to know vay the Department 
had set apart one million for Education and Sanitation from the Opium surplus 
instead of from the other surplus in which there wasa margin for it. The 
Hon’ble Member could then have kept the whole of the 8 millions of Opium 
surplus intact. He could still have given us the money for Sanitation and 
Education ; he could still have made those grants to Local Governments of 
about a crore and four lakhs for various, specific por and yet he would 
have had a non-Opium surplus of half a million. wanted to know why, in- 

- stead of adopting this simple course, the other course has been adopted by the 
Government; but no answer has been forthcoming to that ; wma instead of 
giving the explanation asked for, the Hon’ble Member describes my present- 
ation of figures as a feat of jugglery. However it isa small matter, and may 
well rest where it is. _ 

“So far as the policy of providing a sliding scale of diminishing revenue 
for Opium is siaomaek: entirely approve of it. I suggested that course myself 
last year, and I am convinced that that is the only safe and sound course. The 
uestion is, what is to be done with the surplus that = get over and above 
the revenue of this sliding scale? [he Hon'ble Member said the Government 

- would deyote this excess just now to reduction of debt, and, when the time 

comes, they would consider what they should do—whether they should again 
_ faise their unproductive debt, or e such other means asin their wisdom 

nd with the advice of the Council they might think proper—which means 
es se additional taxation, which they are sure to do. Sir, I have been follow- 
ing Indian finance for the last 25 years with some interest, and if I know 
one ti it is this. Whenever there is a deficit, the occasion is straight away 

‘the Government for imposing additional taxation ; but, on the 
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other hand, surpluses have been rarely followed by a remission of 
is only when it sntte absolutely impossible to maintain the 
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tion any more, that remissions are granted to the eee and 
The reason for this is obvious. The Department dods not care 
hold on the money, if it can help it. Public opinion in the we 
There are no electors here to win over, to placate, or to please, and the Govern- 
ment, having the money, do not want to let it go. ‘ 


« Sir, the Hon’ble Member has said a good deal as to the form of my 
resolution; but I really think he need not have spent so much of his energy | 
on it. He knew quite well what I had in my mind, and indeed, a 
last year, it was he himself who put me in the way in this matter. 
I was then in a difficulty as to how to raise a similar question, and the 
Hon’ble Member came to my reseue and pointed out to me how I could ‘get 
round the rules and raise the discussion. I then followed his advice and was) 
very grateful to him for it; and all T have done this year is to adopt the same i, 
course again. He knew what I had then in view, and he knows what I have in — 
view today ; and therefore all thathe has said just now about not raising any 
more loans, about the inadvisability of adding to our indebtedness, was really 
somewhat unnecessary. ae 


“Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member says that, in the opinion of the Fins 
ance Department, with its conservative view in this matter, a reduction of — 
debt is the wisest policy to pursue in such circumstances. Our debt, however, 
is extremely small, and my question is, how much do you want annually, as a 
sinking fund, to reduce this debt stillfurther? Next year, for instance, you 
have already provided 2 crores for the purpose out of the ordinary revenue of 
the country. Are you not satisfied with that? Do you want 8 crores, 4 crores 
or 5 crores every year in order to reduce this debt of 87 millions ? The Hon'ble 
Member has not attempted any reply to that. Of course a small debt is a 
most convenient thing for official speakers on the subject of Indian finances. It 
provides exceedingly good material for glowing periods to adorn the perorations 
of official speakers on the subject of the management of Indian finance whether 
here or in Parliament. But that is hardly any consolation to us who want so 
much money in so many directions for those pressing and all-important objects 
that I have mentioned. As to whether we can A aan large sums on non-recur- 
ring ee usefully, I think the Hon’ble Member may ask the Hon'ble 
utler. After the Conference that we had at Allahabad recently, I am 
uite sure that the Hon’ble Mr. Butler would at once give him a programme 
t would show that not one but 10, 15 or even 20 millions could be use 
employed as non-recurring expenditure in the directions I have indicated. It 
is quite true that two years ago we had a deficit. But is that a fair way of 
putting it? We hada deficit two years ago; but the deficit came after 10 years 
of luses. Why does the Hon’ble Member take 1908-09 as the starting point ? 
Why does he not take a point two or three years before that? You had 10 
years of surpluses during which period you realized—you will find, if you will 
refer to the returns—a total of about 26 millions as surpluses. After 26 millions _ 
of surpluses had been realised you get one year of a deficit of 3°74 millions; after 
which you again have two small surpluses. And you insist on making _ 
up for the one deficit by devoting to paying it off succeeding surpluses, 
regardless of the fact that there have been 26 millions of surpluses behind, 4 
It only means that whenever you have money, you want to devote it to the — 
reduction of debt, because somehow that is the ambition of every Finance m4 
Minister ; and when you have a deficit, you keep that deficit before the public | 
till you are able to get some more money to wipe it off. I really think, Sir, 
that the country has a right to complain of this policy. I am speaking of the 
general policy followed year after year in this matter, not of the policy adopted 
in this particular Budget. I have already expressed my great satisfaction 
to some of the principles laid down and the dispositions made in this Budge 
We are grateful to the Hon’ble Finance Member for what he has done 
he has done what we did not succeed in inducing any previous Fina 
Minister to do. He has given usa million for Education and Sanitation, an 
those of us, who have been raising our voice in favour of such a grant yea 
after year these several years, ‘surely we are not likely to be war 























fon’ble Member for this. But the. Hon’ble Member 
enough. One million is good, but three millions would be 
Ith set apart these 3 millions to constitute an ae reserve, 
do not want them for the other purposes mentioned ; but if you are 
to use the money for reducing debt, we deem it our duty to protest. As 
end, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, has pointed out, if you devote 2 crores a 
ear to the reduction of debt, you would be able to wipe off the whole amount 
an the life-time of a single generation, My friend was not right about the 75 
The total ammount under Famine Insurance is 150 lakhs, of which half 
is dievoted to protective irrigation, when there is no demand for actual famine 
elef, and the other half, that is, 75 lakhs, is devoted to a reduction or avoidance 
of debt. Therefore, that sum is generally available for riage ype, debt along 
ith the amount that is provided for the redemption of Capital under 
ways. 

_-__ * Before resuming my seat I would request you, Sir, to put the resolution 
-. to the vote in two — under rule 16, Rule 16 says ‘ if any resolution involves 
many points, the President at his discretion may divide it so that each point 
_ may be determined separately.’ I sor 0 the force of some of the observa- 
_ tions of the Hon’ble Mr. Madge. ere may be other Members who would 
be willing to Ar 38 me in my proposal about an Opium Reserve Fund, but 
who would not care to have the whole of the money assigned to Education, 
‘Sanitation and Medical Relief. Iam therefore quite prepared to ask, Sir, that 
“you, in your discretion, may put the two parts of this resolution to the vote 
eels ; namely, first, that, the 2 millions be devoted to the creation of an 
Opium Fund; and, if that fails, then that it should be devoted to Sanitation, 

i tion and other purposes.” 


The Hon’ble Stn Guy Freerwoop Wirson: “Mr. President, the two 
main features which have been brought forward in support of this resolution 
are the question of the way in which a Sinking Fund is to be worked and the 
question as to whether or not debt should be paid off. 


“ Before taking these two points, I should like to say that the Hon’ble 
~ Mr. Gokhale said that no Government, so I understood him, will borrow to 
meet current expenditure. I am afraid we have a recent experience of a 
Government having done that as recently as 1908-1909, and that is one of the 
reasons why we have a temporary debt. He also said that our credit was so 
good that we could afford to let the debt run, and that he, for many 
years, has been advocating that we should not pay off this debt, notwithstanding 
which the Government have adopted the practice in the past, as I hope it 
will adopt the practice in the future, of paying off debt. It is probably 
because that practice has obtained in the past that our credit is so good at the 
| present time, and I hope that if we continue that practice our credit will 
increase. 


_-“ Another thing that struck me was thata point was made that the debt of 
_ this country was immeasurably smaller than the debts of Western countries. 
_ Well, I hope it is; because not a day passes in this Council or outside it that 


it is not impressed upon me most forcibly by every Indian Member that I 
‘come across this country is such a poor country that it cannot pay its 
own debts and should get indulgences of a pecuniary character on every © 
possible occasion, Therefore I think we should be very chary of adding 

__ to the debt or allowing it to run on since we are told that this is a ae ae 
or a oO n¢ 











_ Mr. Meston has dealt very fully with this resolution and 
ere is any reason for me to take up the time of the Council, which has 
work before it, with any further remarks ; but I should like 


my Hon’ble friend that I am quite willing to consider his 
rn eho, q gms 





0a fixed Sinking Fund. It is a very important question. 
Aste my Hon’ble friend’s standing and knowledge should ad- 


If justifies full Aaa | given to it, and I think it is 
‘ight that we should consider his proposal for a fixed Sinking Bund in 
) ‘amounts which goin one way or another to bring about 
unproductive debt. I shall make a special point of 
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of temporary debt. Alter all, every honest commercial house which is. 


it to be its honourable duty to take up those bills in a prosperous year, 















his pro 
f the features of his speech. Rate a ana 
“Tn regard to the other, the question of paying off the debt, T 
say that I differ entirely with the Hon’ble Member in regard to the lig 


to meet its engagements and has to discount bills ina lean year 00 


even the most impecunious South American Republic makes an effo 
to redeem its temporary debt; and in ing the course which we have 
adopted, I believe the Government of India will have behind it the approval 
of every sound man of business in England or in India. I am sorry that 
cannot accept the resolution.” ge Aan 
On the first part of the resolution down to the words “ Opium Fund” 
the Council divided as follows :— vide 





Ayes 1b. oma 


The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul 
Majid ; the Hon’ble Raja Partab Bahadur Singh of Partabgarh ; the Hon’ble _ 
Maulvi Shams-ul Huda; the Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan ; the Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha; the — 
Hon’ble Mr. Haque; the Hon'ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao ; the Hon’ble . Gokhale ; the Hon’ble Mr, | 
Mudholkar; the Hon’ble Mr. Madge; the Hon'ble Mr. Chitnavis ; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy ; and the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey. 


Noes—89. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; the Hon’ble Mr. Carlyle ; the ; 
Hon’ble Mr. Butler ; the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam ; the Hon’ble Mr, Clark ; 


the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson ; the Hon’ble Major General Grover ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Earle ; the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan ; the Hon’ble Sir Lionel 
Jacob ; the Hon’ble Mr. Porter ; the Hon’ble Mr. Robertson ; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Brunyate ; the Hon’ble Sir Henry MeMahon; the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Holms ; the Hon’ble Mr. Meston ; the Hon’ble Mr. Fremantle ; 
the Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter ; the Hon’ble Surgeon General Lukis ; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Graves ; the Hon’ble Mr. Macpherson ; the Hon’ble Mr. Andrew ; the — 
Tlon’ble Mr. Quin ; the Hon’ble Mr. Birkmyre ; the Hon’ble Mr. Graham ; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Monteath ; the Hon’ble Sir Sassoon David ; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Phillips ; the Hon’ble Mr. Gates ; the Hon’ble Maung Bah Too ; the Hon’ble | 
Lieutenant Malik Umar Hayat Khan ; the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Davies ; 
the Hon'ble Mr. Slacke ; the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart ‘Wilson ; the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dempster ; the Hon’ble Sir T. R. Wynne; the Hon’ble Mr. Kenrick ; and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kesteven. is 
So the first part of the resolution was rejected. 


The second part of the resolution was then put and rejected. 














TOBAOCO-DUTIES, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Maznanvt Hagunr: “Sir, the resolution that stands 
my name and which is numbered (2) in this List of Business is substantially. 
came as the motion which I had the honour of submitting to this Council on 
Tariff Bill. Sir, that motion you were pleased to rule out of order on the gro 
that it could not be treated asan amendment. As a matter of fact it was a 
stantial proposition of mine in rejection of the Bill itself, and I do not think 
there was anything in it to be ruled out of, order. Of course, I had to 
the ruling of the C ir, but T gained aes There was a full disci 
my Hon'ble friend Mr. Gokhale gd 9. “me, and the Hon'ble the 
Member was kind enough to reply. Therefore, I do not consider that th 
any necessity to move this resolution, and so I craye leave to withdraw it.” 
Permission was granted, ani Wey So ee 


(C) 


| Governor General in Council hopes that this time has now arrived, 





IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

: EMR we ; 
' AvuaruL Hague: Sir, I beg leave to move the 
: for the consideration of this Council. The resolition runs 


Council recommends that the grants to Local Governments be increased by 
it as will enable them. to remit the fees payable in Primary Schools for the 
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«J confess that I feel alittle nervous in moving this resolution, and the cause 
- nervousness is that I have already been threatened with being called to 
order several times in my speech. However, the call of duty is paramount, and 
‘T intend to what I have to say. Sir, this resolution aims at a very small 
beginning to he made in the advancement of that grand scheme of free and 
compulsory education which was so ably moved by my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Gokhale in his speech last year, and to which I gave my humble but 
whole-hearted support. Our ideal is that education should become universal in 
“India, and that every unit of the community—young or old, man, woman or 
child—-should know how to read and write his own language and to keep his 
own accounts. That is our ideal and we intend to work for it, live for it, 
till we secure it. We may not succeed to-day, we may not succeed to-. 
morrow; but we are bound to succeed sooner or later, if only the full force of 
public opinion is brought to bear upon the Government. Sir, this Council is 
_ aware in 1906 the Government of India were themselves very strongly of 
opinion that fees in primary schools should be abolished. Sir Herbert Risley, 
in his letter to Local Governments, dealing with the subject, wrote thus :— 

‘If the Government of India have never declared that universal primary education is 
the aim in view, yet the whole spirit of their declarations has been in favour of the fullest 
pertae peees of primary schools, To insist upon the permanent retention of fees is 
manifestly incompatible not only with universal school attendance but with anything that 
approaches to it. They would therefore desire to abolish fees as soon as the finances of the 
country permit Government to increase the funds available for primary education to such an 
extent as to counteract the loss of income which would thereby fall — these schools. The 

ut he desires to examine 
the question in the light of the replies to the enquiries made in this letter regarding the cost 
of the scheme.’ 

“There could not be a more clear and definite ies ag of the views of 
the Government than that contained in this passage. They say that the time 
has come for the abolition of fees in all primary schools, but they want to 
know the probable cost of the scheme. 


“Such were the views of the Government of India in November 1906. 
Bince then the personnel of the Government has entirely changed and we have 
not a single Member of that Government who had taken part in the letter of 
Sir Herbert Risley. We do not know the views of the Hon’ble Members 
who now have their seats on the Ministerial Bench ; but we may take it that 
they cannot with any propriety altogether repudiate the views of their prede- 
cessors. What they can do, and perhaps will do, is to take shelter behind the 


- opinions of the Local Governments. To meet them on their own ground, I 


fener 


- | Mage on the subject, I find that’ Madras, Eastern Bengal and Assam _ 











have taken the trouble of going through the bulky volume of the papers issued 
: gong fF y 


ich has been so kindly supplied to me 


_ by the Home aeperenens a copy of w 
po Sipe esteemed friend, the Hon'ble Mr. Earle, to whom I offer my thanks for 


These papers are really worth perusal. On an analysis of all 
North-West ntier Province enthusiastically support the scheme 


for the abolition of fees in all primary schools, while Bombay, the United Pro- 


urma, the Central Provinces, my own province of Bengal, and the 
pose it. So that out of 9 administrations consulted, only 3 ag Lt 
“measure and the rest are opposed to it. The opposition is mostly based 
‘the fact that the money would be better spent on the extension of the 

n backward areas and the bettering of the teaching staff and the in- 
meies than in the abolition of Eco But these Peal the personal 

eat of these provinces. The ; are ly unanimous 
‘should be Died free. Thus Ta Ghiet’ Commi ioner of the 
es writes, ‘with the single exception of the Akola Municipal 
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Committee, all the local bodies of the Central Provinces and 
comed the proposal to make primary education free, and the : 
have also been inclined to favour it.’ The Lieutenant, D f the Punjat 
says that the proposal is of no practical importance in his province because 
there primary education is already free so far as the agricultural classes are 
concerned, ‘The letter of the Bengal Government says that ‘the weight of 
opinion is in favour of the abolition of fees,’ and on further to say that 
‘as to the desirability on general grounds of abolishing fees in primary school 
there can in Sir Andrew Fraser's opinion be no doubt.’ I should like here — 
refer specially to a few very valuable © inions given by ne officials of Govern- 
ment. ‘The Hon'ble Mr. Earle was then Director of Public nstruction in Bengal, — 
and he in his reply, after raising certain objections from the educational point x 
of view, gocs on to make these pregnant observations. I hope my Hon’ble’ 
friend will give his attention to me: He may have forgotten these ob- 
servations; it is such a long time since he made them. He says : 

‘I am not however inclined to regard this question from a purely educational point 
of view. I think that the need of obtaining control qver primary education at once is ~ 
stronger than that of improving existing schools and establishing new schools in backward 
areas, strong though that need is. We have seen what has been the result in the past of une 
secondary education practically to look after itself, That class of education is, as_ officers 
people recently consulted on the subject unanimously agree, in a deplorable state of ineffici- 
ency. In brief, the chief causes have been a policy of non-interference and meagre grants- 
in-aid. ‘The immediate consequence of a bad system of secondary education has been the 
poor character of the men turned out of the colleges. Fortunately, the Government of India 
have now taken this subject in hand, and a scheme is under p: tion which will involve 
very considerable expense on secondary education, with corresponding increase of control over 
secondary schools. This result will be entirely beneficial. The scheme for the abolition of 
fees in primary schools, if adopted, will give Government a similar control over primary 
education. Not only this, but the scheme wilt also lead at no distant date to that 
extension of primary education which, as all are agreed, is -a most B per) need. 
Fees having been abolished, aided schools having become publicly managed schools, and 
_ unaided schools having been taken on to the ai ed list or having become publicly managed 
~ schools, strong pressure will be brought by the residents of areas where there are no schools 
for the establishment of schools in those areas. The abolition of fees seems therefore to 
me to be only the first of a series of efforts, all involving an extension of primary education 
and of control by Government. I recommend therefore that if possible the entire scheme ~ 
may be carried through.’ 

« Sir, T am supported in my views by the opinion of the Hon’ble Mr. Earle, 
who at that time held the responsible charge of education in the province of 
Bengal. « It is difficult to add any argument of my own to his statesmanlike 
handling of the question, and I hope that my Hon’ble friend will use all 
his official influence with the Members of his Government so that they ma 
accept my resolution. The Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier, our colleague in this 
Council, and Mr. Sharp, the then Director of Public Instruction in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam and now Secretary to Government in the Education Depart- 
ment, were also very sympathetic, and I have no doubt will support me now. 
Sir, asa Musalman, Thaye been speciall gratified that not-a single Musalman 
gentleman or Musalman Association whose opinions were asked and whose 
ce are incorporated in those papers gave an unfavourable opinion. This 
will show that a large volume of official opinion is on the popular 





~~ side. On a previous occasion in this Council I have alread referred to the 


resolutions passed by the two princi Associations in India, the Indian 

National Congress and the All-India Muslim League, in fayour of adopting — 
a system of free primary education for the whole country. ‘Thus we have a 
unanimous people backed by numerous high officials of the Government 
demanding this great reform. Sir, I should like to deal _with the opinions of 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and His Honour the Lieutenant-— 
Governor of the United Provinces. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
says that education should be made compulsory before it is free. But I do not_ 
see that there is any connection between the ‘two. It is perfectly true that 
where you have introduced the element of compulsion, there must be free 
education. But it does not necessarily follow that where you have got no. 








__ compulsion, there should not be free primar, education. And the same may be 
said as regards the reply of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
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: United Provinces, He says first of all you ought to have universal primary e 
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y differ from him in that respect, 
ess you n on free in this poor country, you pati 
rsal. Yes; primary education cannot become universal until you 
4 ‘There remains the question of cost. In the last quinquennial report 
ation the sum of Rs. 32,06,000 is shown as realized from fees. Surely this 
amount which the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson can easily afford for 
such a noble object. I am sorry to find that my Hon’ble friend is not here ; but his 

» lieutenant the Hon’ble Mr, Meston is here, and I hope he will note what I 
ha say. The Hon’ble Finance Member can no more plead poverty or short- 
ness of funds. It would be rank ingratitude on our part not to recognize the 
substantial help given to Education by his handsome grant of nearly a crore of 

pees, Indeed, we are sincerely grateful to him for his generosity. He is the 


_ Tupees, 
_ first Financial Member who has translated principle into action, But I must 


tell my Hon’ble friend that on this question of primary education we shall not be 
satisfied by mere non-recurring grants, however large they may be: what we 
want is that a definite pe ould be laid down which should persistently 
kept in view till the whole country is supplied with free primary education, 
The effect of my resolution isa move in this direction. The time has come 
-when the Government should no more shirk their duty as regards this all- 
important question. It is not to the advantage of Government that a vast 
ip veneer of teeming millions should remain steeped in ignorance. While it 
is dangerous for the one, it is wasteful for the other. Sir, I shall not take any 
more time of this Council and I beg to move my resolution.” 


The Hon’ble Lizutenant Matix Umar Hayar Kuan: “Sir, as the 
resolution which is now put forward deals with free primary education 
in which the landholding classes whom I have the honour to represent are 
directly or indirectly concerned, I should be failing in my duty if I did not 
offer a few remarks. I think, when the new Department has been created 
for the purpose, we should let matters alone for a while and give it a trial, and 
if saith things are found unsatisfactory, such a resolution can easily be brought 
forward. 


“ Education on an extensive scale is a question which will decide the des- 
tinies of India one way or the other, and to deal with it in an off-hand way 
by moving a resolution would be merely rushing things. I think the educa- 
tion which has hitherto been imparted in our schools is surely not the. best, 
which is evident from the stuff it has produced, Defective primary education 
on a big scale would be worse than defective higher education, because the 
ignorant ia thus produced would just learn how to read and write and 
any mischievous paper could lead them to acts which might be attended with 
serious Consequences. » 


: “ Again, to draw off all the people from their forefathers’ occupations and 
to be unable to provide them with any other suitable openings is a gross 
mistake. It has acess been committed and the results are evident. The 
‘resolution as it stands may look very nice till the secret is revealed. The 


' os is, where would the in expenditure come from? Surely from 


Government revenues, which are mainly contributed to by the agriculturist 

. An agriculturist who has only one bigha of land out of which he may 

get some twenty or twenty-five rupees a year to pay land-revenue; while 
a who may earn a thousand rupeesa year has to pay no income-tax, 
this income also is generally derived from landholders. If free primary 
ition is foreed upon the people, it will mean that the trading and non- 
agriculturist classes will benefit at the expense of agriculturists. If, on the 





other hand, such classes paid fees, it. would be only just, as they would be 


y 
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paying for an immediate behefit that they would be then deriving. : 
Now, I have to say a word for the agriculturists and the difficulties the 
have to encounter in the way of educating their children. Owing to the 
sc in their numbers, their landed j peperty is being divided and sub- 
. An agriculturist’s case is not like that of a clerk who goes to his 
‘a salary with which he can support his family who do not 
zamindar along with each and every. member of his family has to 






























‘ but in some cases it is impossible to secure, Then there is anot! 
- And that is that most of the agricult 


ae 


r his living. When he is work n 

s his wife may be sooking food 

the livestock for grazing. If he sent 
‘another man to do the work, whom — 



























ists are obliged to reside near a 
which may be miles away from aay village and perhaps at such a distance fr 
a school that the hoy cannot possibly go to the school ‘and come back 
and has to be maintained away from home at a cost which generally a zam: 
‘could not bear. The agriculturist would thus be liable to a double check as i 
called in chess, that is, he would be paying not only for extra labour in t 
place of his son but also spending another sum for the maintenance 
son, with the risk that when he is out of his control he may get so spoilt 
he may be of no use to him in his occupation. When a boy or a man 1 
doing some work, certain muscles of his are so developed as to fit him for th 

particular exertion.” Ray 


The Hon'ble Mx. Mazuaxvt Hague: “ May I rise to a point of order 


Free primary education has nothing to do with compulsory education.” 


Tus Presipenr: “I think the Hon’ble Member may very well take free 
and compulsory primary education together as the Hon’ble Mover has done.’ 


The Hon’ble Lieutenant Manik Umar Hayat Kaan: “Ifa zamind: 
boy goes on working like his father, he will get hardy and be able to work 
efficiently ; while, on the other hand, if he is sitting down in the school and 
carrying on his studies, he cannot have that bodily development and his limbs 
will become so weak that he will be ‘unable to follow his father’s occupation 
and also develop a sort of false honour which will prevent him from doing 
such a work. Personally have hitherto never seen a boy who, after haying 
passed the primary examination, has ever done the work of an agriculturist 
with his own hands. , Sosa 

“ Tn the interests,.therefore, of landholders and in order that their — 3 
may not be squandered over non-agriculturists, who are comparatively be 
off, I have been obliged to oppose this resolution.” noe 






















The Hon’ble Mr Goxuate : “Sir, I wish to offer a few observations on — 
this resolution which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Haque has moved. — Sir, personally — 
I do not wish to os the question of the remission of fees at this time of day. 
I may mention that I used to raise this question in this Council year after year 
for several years, and that the resolution of the Government, to which my 
Hon'ble friend referred today, was issued after a discussion in this Coun 
jnitiated by myself. However, in view of the expressions of opinion that have 
come from several Local Governments, it is necessary to consider how‘far the 
Government is likely to remit fees and make, education free at once. Of course, 
no one will rejoice more than I if Government és able to remit fees and make 
education free. It is a matter of 32 lakhs a year to begin with—this remission 
of fees ; and if the Government so choose, ther can do it. This would 
making it free first and compulsory afterwards, or it might be made com 
first and free afterwards, whichever way we begin ; we haye all to advs 
towards the same goal, namely, free and compulsory education for ; 1 the 
children in this country. I hope to introduce in this Council in a few 
Government will permit me, a Bill to empower municipalities and local 
to make primary education compulsory. within their areas. The Gover 
have given a large non-recurring grant to primary education for next 
I wish the Government had at the same e given a recurring gr 
primary education to be distributed am: the provinces, A non-r 
grant, without a recurring grant to Pere i rely 
away ; it will he spent on school buildings or it may be spent on b 
training institutions : usefully spent, no doubt; but in order to make i 
effective, it is necessary to supplement it with a recurring grant. It n 
that, as the Department of Education has been only recently create: 



















the question of a meng scat has ees 
sibly the Finance Department: {may be able to “and 
ae é os have nothing ani to say i, but if there is no 
find money for recurring pur uring this year, and if th 
n Department is expected to wait till next year, then I would sain : 
. that it should not beso and that some provision should be made 
he budget for next year for a recurring grant for primary education.” 


The Hon’ble Basu BavrznpRaNnatH Basu: “I have much pleasure in 
j Mi iene the resolution of my Hon’ble friend Mr. Haque. This question, as 
. Gokhale has mentioned, has been brought forward in this Council as well 

in the Local Councils on many different occasions. The question of expense 
s particularly stood in the way of Government. We have always we the 
"assurance that if expense did not stand in the way, Government would not stand 
in the way. Government does not’ think so poorly of the stuff to which my 
friend the Hon’ble Malik Sahib has referred, and he has shown what that stuff 
is made of ; but what we want is not high literary education but simply, as my 
friend the Hon’ble Mr. Haque mentions, some knowledge of reading and 
iting and arithmetic. That is not much, and that would be useful even to the 
agriculturist. If he had a little more knowledge, he would be able to hold his 
own against the mahajan and the zamindar. Apart from that, however, and 
coming to the question of expense, it strikes one, when the vast population of 
ndia is considered, that free primary education would mean the provision of a 
which would be beyond the means of the Goyernment of India to create. 

I respectfully submit that we should not be overpowered by that fear. In the 
first place, amongst the higher communities of India from time immemorial 
it has been the practice of paying something back for the education that is 
imparted to their children. It is an immemorial custom that the dakshina 
of the guru must be paid, otherwise the education is fruitless. The result 
would be that only the very poorest classes who are at present unable to pay 
any fees, or who pay very low fees, which do not swell our revenues to 
any appreciable extent, will be benefited, and in that view the question is 
surely one worthy of consideration. I would not suggest at the outset that this 
should be done throughout the Empire, but selected areas might very easily be 
taken up where the experiment might be tried, and where also the experiment 
which my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has already insisted on being 
tried, viz., of making primary education compulsory, might also be introduced. 
Neither my friend Mr. Haque nor I expect that this resolution would be 
carried ; but I think it is fair tous to say that we want to have this question 
rominently before the country and the Government, and that we want to 
Ving it forward every year, not in the hope that it would be carried, but in 

- the hope that its cause may be advanced notwithstanding the apprehensions of 
friends like the Malik Sahib.” : 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sacucurpananpa Srvua: “I had no desire to 
intervene in this debate at all and, but for the remarks of my friend the Malik 
Sahib, I do not think T should have trespassed on the time of the Council. TI 


must express my surprise, however, to find him, a representative of the agri- 
cultural classes, oppose a motion the result of which, if carried, would be to 
enlighten the very classes he claims to represent, to make them a little more 
enlightened, and to make them understand and appreciate the blessings of 
“4 ‘rule better than they do at present. I remember Sir Antony (now 
‘i “MacDonnell saying at a convocation of the Allahabad University that 
‘the Government of India were afraid of was not education, but the | 
rance of the. masses. I, therefore, think that any measure which would 
in the direction of removing the popular ignorance ‘should be welcomed 
the representatives of all classes of the Indian people. My own impression 
at the agricultural classes of this country are very much at a disadvantage 
as against the money-lenders - the class characterised by the Malik Sahib as the 
—-non-agriculture and trading élasees ; and I think that in their own interest, 
» there y should have welcomed a measure of this kind. But I 6 gg it 
s capacity as the self-constituted ec ea a of India that 
oppose even a motion of this character.” 
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* and this is a personal remark.” 


the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha will very willingly express regret for the annoyance 
_ caused to the Hon’ble Member.” Bg 


‘for the remission of these fees, seeing that next year or the gens after the 


: India who are at present not within aot facilities for education p 
by Government. And not only are such facilities not provided noy 

















~The Hon'ble Lrevrenant Marrk Umar Hayar Kian: stand : 
a point of order. This is a personal remark which is not allowed, and he hi 
done the same thing to me the other day. He said it was a personal remar 


Tur Prestpent : “ I did not catch the remark myself ; but I am sure t] 


The Hon’ble Mr. SAcHCHIDANANDA Stvma: “I bég to say that IT meant 
no offence. With these few words I heartily associate myself with the 
remarks of my Hon'ble friend Mr, Haque and cordially support his motion,” — 


The Hon'ble Mr. Syep Saamsun Hupa: “1 beg, Sir, only to say that I 
amin sympathy with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Haque, and so far as Muhammadan 
opinion is concerned, it is at one with the Hindw opinion that primary educa- 
tion should be made free in India. The ase whether it should be com- 

ulsory or not is probably one as to which opinion is divided. My Hon’ble » — 
friend Babu Bhupendranath Basu has said that, although he does not wantit 
to be made free throughout the Empire, he wants that in certain selected areas 
the experiment should be tried. I heartily support him and only beg to ii pea i 
the wish that Eastern Bengal and Assam, which is a province with a large. = 
agricultural population, should be selected as the place for the experiment.” -. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Quin: “ The resolution on which we are asked to 


‘ yote runs thus :— 


“That this Council recommends that the grants to Local Governments be increased by 
such an amount as will enable them to remit the fees payable in primary schools for the — 
coming year.” 


“ Now, Sir, I feel that I can hardly expect to be recognised as the representa 


tive of a Local Government when I say that I rise to oppose this motion for an ~ | 


additional grant to a local exchequer. The attitude of a Provincial Member 
of this Council who comes here to represent a Local Government is popularly 
rao ape to be that which is generally attributed to ‘ the daughter of tha horse- 
leech’ who is always crying out ‘give, give’. On this occasion, however, I 
feel that the proposal ‘before us is one which it is not desirable should be 
supported by even the representative of a Local Government who may want 
more money. , j 
“T would like briefly to state to the Council the reasons why I think that 
this resolution should not be accepted by them, In the first place I do not 
think that the question whether primary education is to be made freeand — 
whether all fees are to be saniibel at the expense of imperial funds is a question 
which can be either properly or adequately dealt with on a resolution such as 
has been put before us today. This resolution affects an item in the Budget 
for one year only, and it seems to me that when the time comes, ascome no 
doubt it will in the future, when the Government of India and this Council 
have decided that education should be made free throughout India, it will be 
necessary that a large financial scheme should be framed in order to cover the 
extra additional expenditure which will be involved. Until that time comes, 
it seems to me futile that we should pass a resolution—which to be effective, 
would have at any rate to be annual—recommending the remission of fees. It 
appears to me to be quite useless that we should pass a resolution this year 



















exigencies of the situation might demand that the fees should be re-imposed, 
his is not, in my opinion, the way in which we should deal with a question of — 
such great importance. Boasts tala > 
“The second reason why I object to this proposal is that I think the 
state of affairs which would reonit fone the Hag Sie of the fees si be 
unjust toa very large number of people—the large masses of the pe 









® has ‘i [met last year, and I will not detain 
by giving any figures in the matter except a few which I would ike 
ention as regards Bombay. In the province of Bomba » of which we 
heard it said today and concerning which it is pth admitted that 
is by no means the least advanced shnebioaialty, there are over 25,000 
. villages and towns. Of this number at present two-thirds have no schools 
provided by Government. The question of gittra more schools has been 
receiving great attention in Bombay, and within the last few years the 
number has increased very considerably, and I may say that within the last 
year no less than 656 new schools have been opened. But this still leayos 
- something like 17,000 tillages and towns in the bay Presidency where 
there is no school, and I may add that a considerable number of these, amounts 
ing, indeed, to several hundreds, are not small villages, but are villages 
| where there is a population of over 500. Now, the extension of 
primary education by increasing the number of schools will no doubt be 
continued by the Bombay vernment, and [ have no doubt also 
by other Provincial Governments ; but at the same time it has to be 
ised that this is a policy which must not be carried on too rapidly, 
because we are already finding in Bombay that there is great difficulty in 
_ obtaining qualified teachers for these schools at the rates of pay which can 
be given. It has, therefore, been found n to utilise a considerable 
of the educational grant for the increase of the pay of the teachers. This is 
of course a great drain on the resources which are available ; and taking all 
the facts into consideration, it seems to be entirely unlikely that education 
will be brought within the reach of the great masses of the Pe either in 
the Bombay Presidency or elsewhere in the near future. As 1 have already 
said, therefore, I regard it as unjust that the fees now levied should 
be given up, that the fees which are to boys who are within 
reach of schools provided by Government should be remitted largely at the 
expense of parents who, while they may have the desire to obtain education for 
their children, are not in a position to give it to them because Government 
cannot afford to place the requisite facilities within their reach. 


“Lastly it seems to me that the proposed remission of fees is entirely 

unnecessary. It was Senay shown in last year’s debate in this Council and 
it is unquestionably true—at all events I can vouch for it as regards the Bomba 
Presideney— that where the rules relating to the admission of children to pees | 
without fees are strictly observed, there is no probability that any boy will be 
kept away from school merely by his inability to pay the fee. Furthermore, 
‘it seems very probable that the remission of fees, as was stated in the debate last 
year, will not result in any large, or indeed in any very appreciable, increase 
in the number of boys. attending the schools. This, as I haye said, has 
already been more or less clearly been shown in the rs which have 
been published on this subject, and I would now only add this small point, 
that during the last year the statistics of primary education in some Native 
States of the Bombay Presidency in which education has been made free and 

Dasingeine’§ have been studied by one of our inspectors, with the result that a 
very small increase pra f has been noticed in the attendance at schools at which 

_ fees have been abolish Tt seems to me, Sir, then that the proposal which 

_ has been made by the Hon’ble Member is both inadequate, unjust and unneces- 

_ sary, and I hope therefore that it will not be by the Council.” 

Pose scan ee oN 

‘The Hon'ble Mr. Maver: “ Sir, as a firm advocate of primary instruc- - 

Po roy kind, to which the despatch of 1854 Fags a paramount place, 

_ Tam sorry to oppose this resolution. Paradoxical as this statement may be, 

--Tthink a little é : ae The 





























that policy, of which we h ve had 
coe es erent a 
has be om, probably u ntionally, in the past, 

its bearings in that despatch. It is arene A gor when pub 







the character of both high and low education is in a: on, t 
proposal of this kind. We ought to give the new Department time to 
ow far we have departed from the hts icy of the despatch, There is 
of truth in what has been said by the Hor 
sum of money from non-recurring expenditure for education, which is sw 

to be a permanent thing, is almost a waste of money. When the new 
ment is able to provide for recurring expenditure on a permanent matter 
education, then will be the time to consider what can be done for it. Th 












also a certain amount of truth in what my friend the Malik over there has 
about the agricultural population. 1 do not for a moment i with him 
supposing that education, if it is practical, is dangerous ; but we are often 
carried away by analogies drawn from civilized countries in this country. We 
suppose that all institutions that have succeeded there must succeed in 
this country. We have had more than one lamentable illustration, in my 
humble opinion, of the failure of that theory. But as regards education 
I think some consideration ‘must be shown to the fact that the employ- — 
ment of young people in agricultural homes forms a necessary ‘part of 
their domestic economy, and that compulsory education @ plied to that class, — 
unless you made it selective as the Hon'ble Babu Bbupendranath Basa _ 
suggested, would become ahpolutely tyrannical ; and I do not see on whats 
ground you can make it selective, if it is to be a national institution. I think 
great injustice and hardship would be done to many poor families if you dra | 
their children to school and compelled them to undergo a course of primary < 
instruction. fe 
“In regard to the payment of fees, Lhave tried to study the valuable 
ers that were circulated last year in Simla, and in my humble opinion the — 
weight of official opinion is rather against than for the introduction of free — 
education just now. Where opinions differ, I mean mere opinions, it is open to 
non-official Members to disagree with official Members ; but where official 
Members give opinions that are based on facts, I think that the least we can do 
s to trust thent in the report of their facts and trace the connection, asI have — 
done, between their opinions and the facts that they have stated. On these 
grounds I think this resolution is premature,” by eh 
The Hon’ble Mn. Mupnorkar: “ Sir, in considering this question itis — 
can well to remember that the experiment of compulsory and free education is 
not one which is utterly untried in India. We have in Baroda for some years — 
past an experiment in this direction, carried out first in one district and afters — 
wards extended to other districts. And so far as that State is co pois iE 









that State I think might well be taken as typical of other agricultural | of — 
India—I say so far as that experiment, goes, it has proved successful. ~The — 
question of compulsory education or free education is in British India a ques- — 
tion more of expediency, of what is practicable, than of what is correct in © 
principle. Thoug I am for free and compulsory education, I 
that, so far as the country asa whole is concerned, we are yet miles and 
away from it; and until we have advanced our educational efforts to a far — 
larger extent possible esent under the peculiar conditions of the — 
finances of the Government of - lia, the question of either free education — 
_ compulsory education must remain in the domains of speculation. 11 ai 
Sir, that ‘our first efforts should be directed to ae of education and 
have as many schools as it is possible to have with the available grants. I} 
been always taking an interest in education, and I have been for a number 
years connected with local self-government ; and I can say that there are. 
few boys—I cannot say that there are no boys—who are keptaway from 
by the inability of their parents to pay their school fees. Bioagh these ~ 
are anxious to give them schooling. In: vince in primary sch 
» is very low, only one ame boy, and I believe there are very | 
are kept away from s ool on that account alone. In rv 
are large percentages of free scholars: admitted, and in 


























is not a school for 11 miles or for 22 miles. So when we 
ently large number of schools, then, and then alone, I think this 
eral free education or compulsory education cau be considered 
form. And though, as I have said, the ideal is to be kept in view, 
might as well not spend much time over a discussion of it 





ne Hon’ble Mr. Buruer : “Mr. President, I cannot hel ing my 
ration for the skill and dexterity with which the Hon’ ater of iis 
motion skated over somewhat thin ice. He drew in his eloquent manner very 
- largely on the letter of the Government of India issued in 1906, and he led us 
to understand that the change in the policy which has followed the issue of 
that letter was due to a change in the nnel of the Government. Sir, I 
think it is very easy to show that that is notso. In that letter it was e 
stated, asfar as 1 remember,—and I think my memory is correct,—that free 











education was to be given as a measure of relief akin to remission of © 


taxation. Atthat time there were surpluses in the prospect of the 
Government of India. Since then those surpluses have ppeared and 
we are now being faced with totally different conditions, under which the 
veneer assumes a different phase. The Hon’ble Mr. i quoted 
from those papers selections the opinions of different officers ; but, 
although they may not have been published before the debate at this time last 
ps forget whether they were published or not,—I submit that for all prac- 
tic: 98 28% and for the purposes of this Council, they were superseded by the 
debate which took place here on the 18th of March last year. The Hon’ble 
Member alluded very alightly to that debate which is nt in the minds of 
-allofus. I think we allremember the. h of Mr. Orange and the speech of 
the Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale who moved the resolution. I will not suggest 
that he has not alluded to that debate because it is less than a year since that 
debate took place, and that, therefore, had I raised the question under the 
_ Rules of Business this motion could not have been debated today. I did not 
wish to raise that question, because I knew it was a matter in which Hon’ble 
















was very greatly interested. 


“Now I think T can take my start from the debate of last year. The 
clusion that was reached then was that so long as the demand for 
supply, and so long as the supply of education 
‘of funds, it was. premature and unpractical, 
r desirable in itself, to remit fees and thereby pro tanlo to reduce the 
available for the extension of education, ‘ think, was the sense 
he Council on the 18th March 1910, Now, I need not ask Hon’ble 
emen whether there has been any great changes in the conditions 
We have not reached the land sactiga with milk and honey : 
indeed a Sew / Sunes st the grape of Esheol in the shape of 
ation, and Education, thanks to the kindness of the 
but we are not yet_n 

0 the morass of deeaying Sh 

> not nearer, the poi 
qui we were a year agu. I have heard this afternoon 
education. Ido not think that it has even 





um-revenue. That being 





“Members of this Council would be much interested and in which public opinion 


near the promised land, Before we _ 
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of view of debate, toa 













free primary education in France in the ton cet! 
I notice also that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, who in this 
shown so much moderation, has dropped for the pres 
education, and Ido not think that in the circum: 
Council much longer. I leave the question as it was left last year 
“Reference has been made by Hon’ble Members to the new Dey 
that is still new and indeed has not yet been weaned. I can assure the 
this Department is at present engaged, and busily e: in trying to 
up schemes for the advancement of primary education. What forms tl 
schemes will take eventually I am not ina position to say; I do not | : 
and if Idid know I could not say; but I can assure the Council that the 
Government of India will never depart from any pledges that, they have 
given, and I think that the creation of the new ment was in some 
measure a pledge that they would press on the policy of ucation more earnestly 
and more vigorously, as funds permit, than before.” Pee 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mazmarvun Haque: “I have just a few words to say 
in reply. I am thoroughly satisfied with raising this discussion in this Qounci!, — 
That was my only object, and I never e , while we non-officials are s® 
much in the minority, that this resolution would be at once accepted. I said 
in my speech, and I repeat it, that we intend to bring this matter up before 
this Council year after year, because we have set our hearts upon pone. 
free primary education for the people of the country and we shall not be— 
satisfied unless they get it. Of course, we do not expect that we shall succeed at 
onee, as it is difficult to make an impression es the Government. But 
eventually we do expect to make an impression, a ca ge we have at the — 
Head of this newly-created Education Department such a sympathetic officer 
as our friend the Hon’ble Mr. Butler. e non-official Members have been *— 
very pleased today to hear the speech of the Hon’ble Member and the pledges 
that he has given on behalf of the Government of India, and we are all 
grateful to him. ; 


“T may say one word more. Being a lawyer, I thought that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Butler had really got me as regards the interpretation of rules and that 
perhaps I was wrong in moving this resolution, as he reminded the Council 
that it was within one year of the discussion we had last year on thésame subject. 
I believe the Hon’ble Mr. Butler has mixed up the two sets of rules: one ~ 
set of which is as regards the discussion of budget, the other as regards the ~ 
discussion of matters of public interest.” ma 


fey 














. Tue Prestpent; “The Hon’ble Member must resume his sea 
The Hon’ble Member is out of order. The admissibility of this resoluti 
rests entirely with Government, and since it has been permitted, it is a 
waste of time for the Council to discuss it further.” 


“The Hon’ble Mx, Mazuanut Hagur: “I bow to the ruling of: , 
re but I was charged with ignorance of rules, and I think I was bound to — 
reply. ; Cot al 

“Sir, one word more as regards the points raised by the Hon'ble Mr. Quin 
of agree He ma — . the —— policy of the Local pte 
men 0 is scheme of free primary education. At least I think 
is what I teas: bidi say.” cj mea 5 er 


' The Hon’ble Mr. Quin: “That is not what I intended to say. 

it was the traditional policy or the supposed traditional policy of a N 
representing a Provincial Government to get as much money as he can 
vincial finances from Imperial revenue.” if 
The Hon’ble Mr. Maznarvn Haque: “If that is so, I have nothi 
more to say. I shall leave the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale “to convert the Ha 
Mr. Quin to our views, and I hope when he comes next year he will 


The resolution was put and rejected. * 














AND ASSAM), eran | 
®, the resolution that stands 





; recommends that the 
raised from £60,000 to £100,000” 
efore going into the merits of this resolution, I wish to assure 
Hon'ble Members from the different provinces that this resolution does not 
an that any grants given to other provinces should be revoked for the 

of Eastern Bengal, and I may also assure the Hon’ble the Finance 
& aber that I fully appreciate the generous spirit in which my province has 
_ been treated in the matter of the grants. My object in moving this resolution 
is that a definite sum should be placed at the disposal of the Local Govern- 
ment, ear-marked for certain special sanitary purposes. If any one turns to 
_ the Sanitary er pai of the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam—I have in 
my hand the Report for the year 1909—he will find that out of a total 
_ population of about 3 crores, about 728,000 deaths have occurred due to fever 
ly. The recommendations of the Malaria Conference regarding practical 
‘measures were divided into heads of (1) extirpation of mosquitos ; 
_ (2) prophylaxis; (3) education of the sanitary staff; and (4° finance. As 
regards the first head, drainage was considered to be, under certain conditions, 
the reat san anti-malarial measure in urban areas ; but its impracticabi- 
lity in. areas, except in special circumstances, was recognised by that, 
Conference. In such areas the improvement of surfac> drainage by removi 
obstructions and filling up depressions was considered an important practica 
measure. Both in villages and towns, the lowering of high subsoil water-level, 
whenever practicable, was considered to be an anti-malarial measure of primary 
* importance. Attention was drawn to the Italian method of filling up swamps, 
to the clearance of jungle, and tothe thinning out of dense tree growths in 
tlie neighbourhood of habitations. Since these recommendations were made, the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam have not found it practicable to do very 
much in the direction of improving the drainage of rural areas or in clearing 

_ jungles. This time fortunately a large grant has been made for sanitary purposes ; 

but the projects which the Government of Eastern eos and Assam haye in 
hand for improving the het init in urban areas and certain other schemes, 
would swallow up the whole of the £60,000 that has been granted by the 

Imperial Government under the head of ‘ Sanitation,’ 

“Well, Sir, the le feel, and especially those who live in malarial — 
districts feel sesisilecaat that a great deal Ai done which is not being 
done. It is all very well to carry on scientific investigations; but. whilst you 
are carrying on your investigations a are dying by thousands. I was | 
_ told the other day by a high official that before Government spent any 
sums of sees Wibcn drainage schemes and jungle ea Se 

be satisfied these are useful measures. I find the of 
being useful measures has been recognised by the Malaria Con- 
- ference, Ido not say that the additional £40,000 that I want would have — 
_ any great effect or that it can be utilised for any large drainage scheme at all. 
~ But my object is that, if there is any doubt as to the utility of these measures, 
this doubt should be set at rest - caging, on experiments in selected areas, 

[here a istricts i q $e and Assam where the death-rate in — 
of malaria has been as high as 37°41 per mille. In such districts 
s should be put under operation; the place should be well drained, — 

be afterwards that these 


grant to Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
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being carried out ; and considering the aeitelk in fea Barter 





2 generous enough . to Poot oe 
Member has: enough to distribute large 
omey to different provinces. As I have said, I want an additional 
ukhs for the purpose of trying experiment on the lines T have 

it that this oul ked-ae; granted for 












sl s would be well spent. ct t : 
wh money in the hands of my Hon'ble fr na Ministe 
hope that this necessary measure will not suffer for want of funds.” 
‘Phe Hon’ble Mr. Goxnate ; “ Sir, T have no wish to object to this reso- 
lution ; not at all: in fact I wish good luck to every one who wants a 
from the Finance Minister. But I would like to know on what pene 
grants have been based. I see no apes ak this list ; robal 
allotment is made in the spirit of the financial administration, prior to 
year 1870, when the Government. that clamoured most got the most, T 
nts have no necessary relation to either the revenues which the di 
vincial Governments enjoy, or to the expenditure on Sanitation and Educa-— 
tion—I take the two together—which they incur. “I shall, therefore, be 1 
lad to hear from the Finance Department on what principle the grants 
ased.”” : ES 


The Hon’ble Mz. LeMxsvrrer: “Sir, I rise for avery short time to 
address this Council. I venture to ask the Hon’ble Maulvi Shamsul Huda | 
to reconsider his resolution, not because I take it upon m to question — 
the ways and means of providing the nares | for which he asks, since that _ 
might best be left to the Finance Department, but because I am anxious to — 
him to do nothing which will take away the character which the Local — 
Government I represent here today ventures to hope it has made for itself 
with the Finance Department—a character for economy and for moderation 
in its requirements. e Hon’ble Momber knows that, as the Finance _ 
Member - told us, the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was in past — 
ears starved in administration on many points, and that until a year ago Bi 
had not the financial equipment to enable it to carry on the administration _ 
without assistance or overdrafts from the balances of the Government of India. 
Since that time the Financial Settlement has been concluded, which we 
gratefully acknowledge is adequate for our needs, and to which — 
the recent conversion of so large a proportion of the fixed assignment into 
wing revenue has added the element in which it was somewhat weak, name- — 
y, the provision of a steadily growing revenue to meet the growing needs of — 
administration. But, Sir, that settlement has been in force only since last 
year, and the Local Government does not feel itself preperel etre off to rush 
into large schemes of expenditure beyond those which under painful but 
beneficial discipline of five years of waiting, and of constant necessity to justify — 
its claims, the province has put into the form ofa regular A wiacdieman 2 of 
forms. In the coming year, between this n= aor and those promised for — 
next year, someting Ske 47} lakhs has been allotted to the Eastern Bengal — 
and Assam Government, In addition, recurring grants of £20,000 for police 
schemes and a sum which is not mentioned. here for an increase of pay to the 
ministerial establishment, “ne whosé prosperity and contentment | 
much useful work depends, also a eres _ grant for university — 
and collegiate education, have all been provided, and these additions 
permanent revenue will enable Government to take up all 
schemes which it has on which have been admitted to be sound 
principle and carefully worked ont. But, Sir, the difficulty and 18 
of spending money on undefined schemes of Sanitation and Education 
great that the Government may well hesitate lest with its ped 
trative staff _ ry yet incomplete resources it should fail to sp 
money promptly and usefully, and thereby all 
which have been made to it, ‘ut further 
would be better used elsewhere, either by other 
country at large. That we could easily sp 
Member has asked for, perhaps two o1 
know. 1 believe that the schemes 
examined and for which estimates have | 
cLORMET «3 
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2 would not are 
sin. that all these schemes could not be d 
estimated Provincial Financial Statement 
a nts w were made this year can fully be 
n the coming financial year. Therefore we feel, Sir, that we 
ask for further allotment of money, which we might not be 
Lbut which other provinces might. And lastly, Sir, the feeling 
nent is this. Its proposals have been met fairly by the 
ut of India and money has been cigs as it was available and as it 
tie and I would ask the Hon'ble Mover of this motion to agree 
th the Local Government that its best plan in future is to trust the justness 
is own cause, and the accuracy and fulness of its own representations, and 
tiality of the Imperial Government.” 
Hon’ble Mr. Syep Suamsvut Hupa: “I have indeed vg doe to reply 
Hon'ble friend Mr. Gokhale has asked on what principle these allotments 
een made, That is a curiosity which I share with him because I cannot 
the principle upon which £333,000 haye been given to Bombay as 
. ibsidy towards ‘the great work’ in Bombay City. I confess that I was 
"anxious to find out the underlying principle ; but failed. As regards the main 
question I must say I was somewhat taken aback by the ition of the 
on’ble Mr. LeMesurier. I did not ask money for myself: asked it for the 
vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam ; and if the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier can 
assure me that the province is in a position to meet all its requirements on the 
lines that I have indicated, I am certainly proeared to withdraw the resolution. 
There is no doubt the province of Eastern Bengal is thoroughly satisfied with 
the grants that it has received; but I ‘do think that more money would be 
qually welcome to that province ; and if it could be spared, and if the necessity 
for it exists (and I am not at all sure that mone is not required), I really do 
not understand why, if money can be given, the Government of Eastern Bengal 
should refuse to have it. It has been said that the grant that has already been 
made the Government does not know how to spend, In that case I must 
congratulate the Government of Eastern Bengal for having more than it really 
requires. As I said, this is a large sum, this £60,000, that has been granted to 
n Bengal and Assam ; but they have gota project on which to spend the 
whole of this money. ‘That project, so far as I am aware (and I have not been 
contradicted by my Hon’ble friend in that respect) does not include any large 
expense on drainage and clearingof jungles, and this was the substantial ground 
upon which I wanted money ; and I submit that the onl relevant answer would 
have been that the money granted would suffice for that purpose, Therefore, 
Sir, I do not withdraw the resolution, although I know fully that it is as good as 
_ withdrawing it, because no resolution has succeeded up to this moment.” 


‘The resolution was put and rejected. 
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is PROPOSED GRANT TO EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM FOR 
Ba avons - EDUCATION. 


The Hon’ble Mz. Syep SHamsun Hupa: “T beg to withdraw the next 
tion* which stands in my name. Government does not want it, and so 
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draw it.” Beet 

SPECIAL GRANT (LOWER PROVINCES). 

e Hon’b'e Mn. (SACHCHIDANANDA Sinua: “Sir, I rise to move the 

np which standsin my name: san ee : 

- this Council recommends that the special grant of 7:6 lakhs made to the Govern: 

@ Lower Provinces for next year be raised to thirty lakhs. ° Age Ae? sti aha 

rising, Sir, to move this resolution, my first words shall _be words of 
the Fi “Member for having given the Lower Provinces 

‘Education and Rs. 10 lakhs for Sanitation from out of the 




















s = ’ ay’ 
that, regard being had to the educa and sanitary ec 
Lower _Sashvseteng these sums are sufficient, and it is therefo 
have risen to move the resolution whieh standsin my name, ” 
heard just now from the official representative of: the province of — 
Sagi and Assam that they have got. more money than they know 
- fo do with. The Lower Provinces, on the contrary, have been dec 4 
the Finance Member himself to have come to the verge of ae ' 
a province that has come to this state of affairs should be considered entit 
to some special consideration at the hands of the Imperial Government. - R 
the ground upon which I seek that the sum of 7°6 laced at the disposal 
of the Lower Provinces Goyernment by the Imperial Government from ° 
next financial year should be raised to a larger sum of 30 lakhs is, that the 
sum so allotted is altogether inadequate to meet the urgent needs of the 
provinces in the matter of Education and Sanitation, especially in the province 
of Behar, which now forms the largest of the three provinces under the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The sanitary condition of Behar is yery 
unsatisfactory indeed. It is well known that, until not many years back, 
Behar was regarded as the healthiest portion of the Lower Provinces. 
Buta reference to the Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissicher to 
the Government of India, just issued for the year 1909, says in dealing 
with these provinces that there were 68:40 per cent. of deaths’ due to 
malaria, and ‘the districts with the highest death-rates were Dar- 
bhanga, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpury Shahabad and Darjecling,’ all Behar 
districts. Similarly, in a resolution of the Government on an earlier report 
issued two years back by the Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
the Lower Provinces, we find the statement made that ‘more than 90. per 
cent. of the total number of deaths from plague occurred in the Patna Divyi- 
sion.” We are further toldin the same resolution: —‘ Looking to the differ- 
ent divisions, Bhagalpur now heads the list with a ratio of deaths a 
thousand of 30°40.’ Later on it is stated: ‘In remarkable contrast ie 
these figures (that is, the death-rates of the general population) are those 
returned for the jails of the province, in which the death-rate per mille (ie, 
1,000) decreased from 24 in 1905 to 17°05 in 1907 *; and it is rightly added that — 
these figures show ‘ what can be done by persistent and commonsense attention 
to sanitation.” It seems to me that, considering the much higher death-rate 
outside the jails, there is a strong temptation in the way of people to get them- 
selves sent to jails to be able to 1 better and more sanitary lives! A 
statement was laid upon the table the other day by the Hon’ble Mr. Butler, in 
reply to a question in this Council, from which it appears that there are six large 
towns in these provinces containing a population of 50,000 or more—Caleutta, 
Howrah, Patna, Gya, Darbhanga and Bhagalpur—the last four all Behar towns. 
Of these four Behar towns, only one—Bhagalpur—has got water-works and only 
one—Patna—drainage-works. "Patna is the capital of Behar and a city with a 
population of nearly 150,000. It has been for years a crying need that it 
should have water-works ; but owing to straitened finances municipal board 
are unable to undertake the scheme. I think, Sir, I have said enough to 
satisfy the Council that the sanitary requirements of the Lower Provinces 
need a larger grant being made to them by the Imperial Government. 
“T shall now say a few words on education in Behar. Idoubtifthe 
Council will believe me when I say that in the province of Behar, comprising — 
a population of nearly 28 millions and extending over some 70,000 square miles 
in area, there is only one Government college—that at Patna. th ge 
is, unfortunately, not a model college either. There is no M.A. class _ 
this college ; it is not affiliated, I believe, even in B. A., in Philosophy ; and in 










point of class accommodation, and residential hostels for students 
it is very badly ater We want a large non-recurring ¢ 
_ to be given to us for the purpose of improving the Patna College and the — 


four colleges at Bankipore, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Ranchi, w 
all private institutions. Ihave no desire to detain the Council. a 


_ of what might he considered either purely or more or less 
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compel us to demand more 


Mz. Mazuanvun Hague: Sir, I am another Beharee in this 
support the resolution moved by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Sinha. 
out a very good case indeed for our Native province of Behar, and 
nk that the grant which has been allotted tothe province of Bengal— 
of 7 lakhs—is really sufficient for the needs of such a big province. I 
rather apprehensive that this grant would be ab orbed by Western Bengal. 
alcutta is the head-quarters of the province, and Calcutta always manages 

omehow or other to take the bi slice of these grants. I submit we have to 
bring our needs to the notice of this Council and to impress upon the Members 
of the Government the necessity of larger grants for our province so that we 
may get them, With these few words I support my friend.” 


- The Hon’ble Banv Buurznpranata Basu: “Sir, as_ belonging 
to the province of Bengal, although not to that part known as Behar, I have 
much pleasure in supporting this resolution. I quite admit that the needs of + 
Behar are great, that the areas which were at one time looked upon as the 
healthiest places in the lower provinces of Bengal, stretching from Assam to 
Behar, are now more or less subject to attacks of malaria, and Behar has suf- 
fered more than Bengal from the ravages of plague. My friends, I must say, do” 
an injustice to us, the banditti from Bengal, when they say that we absorb the 
best part of the apportionment of our province. In times gone by, when Behar 
was not so largely represented as it is today in the Local Council, questions 
on sanitation, education and medical relief were pressed both by its own 
representatives as well as by the Bengali Members with great insistence, and, 
as my friends will now realize, our efforts in that direction were not always 
successful, However that may be, Sir, the needs of Bengal are very great, 
especially in regard to education and sanitation. My friend the Hon’ble 
Shamsul Huda was just now speaking of the malarious condition of his part 
of the province, but it is nothing compared to what we suffer in the western 
ve of the old —seim of Bengal ; and therefore, if any principle had been 

ollowed by the Finance Department in the allocation of its fands—a principle 
from which we are kept in the dark—I respectfully submit that our own 
oe of Bengal should have come in fora much larger assignment both 
rom the recurring as well as the non-recurring grants made than have been 
given-them under the present scheme.” 


#3 The Hon’ble Mr. Garres ; “ I should perhaps explain to the Council why 
I intervene in what appears to be a purely domestic matter ; but the fact is that 
Tam unable to share tie views of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and to wish good 
luck to all those who try to raid the Finance Department. The people of my 
paren living some distance off and not having the advantage of juxtaposi- 

ion, regard these raids with great distrust, as they feel that they do not get a 

_ sufficient share of the booty. Now, it seems to us that the province of Bengal, 
however great its needs may be, should arrange to meet them by its own 
‘resources—resources which are admittedly ample, and which leave a large 

margin for the increase of taxation. Taxation per head in Bengal at the 

present time is something like Rs. 1-8. The other provinces pay a great deal 

_ more, and while this is the case the people of my province cannot consider it at 

~ all ot he engal, owing to its position of juxtaposition to the Government 

__ of India, should obtain more favourable treatment. é 

_“ Moreover the past financial history of Bengal appears to an outsider not 
slr <coomea it is a deserving nse It has received in the course of the 
last, » years 47° lakhs from the Government of India ; and not for any 
useful purposes, but simply to save it from the consequences of its extra- 


rom era this money was spent on education. 
am by good objects. And it is no consolation to us’ 
whose revenue is elastic and who provide a considerable 
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share of the surplus of the Government of | th 
hard-earned money were spent in ng the budget of Benge 

reasons, I hope that the Council will show no favour fo this motior 
more money to this already unduly favoured province,’ ee 


; The Hon’ble “Mr. Mxston : “Sir, before the Hon’ble Mr. Sinha 
explain his resolution, I had taken it as being an innocuous invitation t 
other provinces to contribute out of their wealth an extra 22} lakhs to 
When making the Financial Statement last Wednesday, the Hon’ble Fins 
Member had made it abundantly clear that the settlements which are now be 
closed and made permanent were intended generally to be permanent and f 
arrangements with the provinces of their relations with the Government 
India; also that the Imperial Government had certainly not got 22} 
lakhs to spare; so that 1 assumed that the motion was simply a polite 
invitation to the other provinces to help Bengal. Apparently there. has 
been no haste to accept this invitation and, to judge from the speech 
of the last Hon’ble Member, if the Hon’ble Mr, Sinha went over to’ Burma, 
he would meet with a rather hot reception |” 















The Hon’ble Mr. Srxaa: “I would not care to go there.” a 
The Hon’ble Mr. Muston: “In his speech, however, the Hon’ble Member — 
has explained that it is not so much Bengal asa particular part of it that he would 
like to be the beneficiary of this additional money. He would be quite 
content, I take it, if Behar got a bigger slice of the family cake and the of 
the province got a little smaller one. That being so, I had hoped that some ~ 
arrangement might be come to between the Hon’ble Member and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Basu. The Hon’ble Mr. Basu, from a notice which stands in his name 
lower down in the agenda, appears to be of opinion that Bengal gets too much, ~ 
and I hadsome hope that he would be prepared to give the balance away to his 
friends in Behar. However, that arrangement also seems to have fallen — 
through. This being so, Iam afraid that I cannot hold out very much comfort — 
to the Hon’ble Member. The Government of India could only help Behar by — 
helping Bengal, and the amount of help which Bengal has already had is as 
much as it has been found possible to justify with reference to the needs of — 
the rest of India. The current settlement of Bengal which was made in 1906 
was described by the then Lieutenant-Governor as fair and liberal. It- was 
very severely tried at the outset by the expansion of the scale of expenditure, ” 
an expansion out of all proportion to the growth of revenue; and those who — 
were responsible for the provincial finances in 1907 and 1908 must haye seen 
that they were making the position impossible and the provincial settlement — 
a farce. Since 1908 wiser counsels, however, haye prevailed, but it has become 
a matter of very great difficulty to repair the damage that was done in the past. 
For this reason Bengal was given wholly special treatment in the adjustment _ 
of the settlements which have now been concluded. The seven and a half lakhs 
which it gets has now enabled it to all practical purposes to budget 
for equilibrium next year if we omit abnormal and special charges. I may _ 
honestly say I wish it had been possible to give more’ assistance, because the 
difficulties that lie ahead are very many; but in the circumstances in which 
our Imperial finances now stand, it would have been only possible to help Bengal 
more liberally by taking from the other provinces, and this we could not afford 
to do. I said just now that I could not give the Hon’ble Member any comfort. — 
Perhaps he will accept another gift which flows freely from the Finance — 
Department—sympathy. We do sincerely sympathise with the Hon’ble — 
Member and his colleagues from Behar. It was only a few weeks ago that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Haque told us that when stern duty calls him from his beloved 


country of Be across the border, he found it impossible to live in the ‘stifle 







ing air of the United Provinces. To those of us who for various reasons prefer 
the air of the United Provinces and consider it decidedly more salubrious, it 
came as a surprise to be told today that when the Hon’ble Member goes home 
to Behar, even there he cannot live comfortably, because he comes into 


_ domain of a stern step-father who starves and maltreats him. So our h 




















oa cross the border, mal- 
the permanent gloom 


le 

think I made it quite clear in my opening remarks that the reason 
for Behar was that that province now forms much the largest 
ethnic territories “ease sgn the Lower Provinces which is now 
! ; , ‘Bengal’. I therefore made a demand 
alf of Behar, as one thoroughly justified by the facts and circumstances 
case I have already stated. In view of the remarks, however, of my 
friend—the Hon’ble Mr. Meston—who can offer me only his sympathy but 
_ no money, I do not think it necessary to attempt to meet his arguments in 
~The resolution was put and rejected. 


or 
i 


HIGH COURT FOR THE PUNJAB. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Sacucurpananpa Sivua:—‘I move, Sir, that ‘ this 
Council recommends that the assignment made to the Punjab under the 
new settlement be so raised as to cover the cost of raising the status of the 
Punjab Chief Court to that of a Chartered High Court.’ I assure the Oouncil 
that it is not without a sense of trepidation that I rise to move this resolution, 
for fear of drawing upon me the wrath of my friend the Hon’ble Malik Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana, for being venturesome enough to move a resolution about 
his own province. When I moved a resolution about an Executive Council in 
the United Provinces he took me to task for my moving such a resolution while 
representing in this Council the Lower Provinces. I, therefore, think I am 
likely to come in today for a severe handling at his hands for my being so bold 
as to move a resolution about the Punjab itself. The only oy to keep back 
from moving resolutions about the different Provinces and doing my daty by 
them, is for my friend to do the work himself and not to leave it to me. But 
if he does not choose to do so I have no other alternative but to move them in 
the Council, __ : 

“J do not think I shall be justified in taking the time of the Council in 
discanting upon the superiority of a Chartered High Court over a Provincial. 
Chief Court. All that I want to point out to this Council is that this subject 
was taken up in the Punjab Provincial Council on the 8th of April last year, 
and in reply to the observations of an Hon’ble Member there—the Hon’ble 
Rai ur Shadilal, the representative of the Punjab University—Sir 

- Louis Dane, the Lieutenant-Governor, spoke as follows: ‘The question of 
the raising of the Chief Court to a High Court has often been mooted, but 
itis a matter within the power of the Government of India. So far as 
Lam aware, there has never been a local objection to the Pi I would 
point out, however, that a High Court, with all its establishments, is an ex- 

msive luxury and would cost a great deal more than our present Chief 
urt.’ It is clear from these remarks of His Honour the Lieutenant- 

Governor that the Punjab Government have no objection at all to the proposal 

and the only thing which stands in the way of the scheme being carried out is — 

_ financial consideration. In view of the fact that there has been a strong 

ing i ‘Punjab for years past, which has found expression in the 
ferences a the newspapers of the Province and also in 








Court, I beg leave to move that, out of the large surplus expected by 
he Bi ale year, the Local Government be given a sufficiently 
ge sum to enable it to have a Chartered High Court.” 

The Hon'ble Mz, Eante: “I do not think that I need trouble the Council 


0 . I do not propose to go into the comparative 

urt or a tief Court for the Punjab. eithe resolution of my 
u ully correct, but the subject-matter is one 
. vir’ 
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~ It was referred to the Government of India by the Local Government an 


fea _ whether by ceonomy or by local taxation, by Le 









which could much more suitably be dis in 
It isa local subject and should be ventilated in Local 
uestion of a High Court for the Punjab was taken up last in 

















the Government of India to the Secretary of State. It was negatiy 
Secretary of State and there the matter rested up to the present time. — 
only be re-opened if the Local Government comes up again to the Gov 
of India and makes a recommendation. Not only is this the case, but T thi 
that the preseut time is a very inopportune one for raising questior 
of expenditure. We have lately submitted to a self-denying ordinance 
economy, and, as far as I remember, when the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale brov 
forward a resolution to that effect in this Council, my friend the H« 
Mr. Sinha did not dissent, and it seems a little inconsistent that he now 
comes forward and proposes a measure which will involve a very considerable 
expenditure of money upon the Local Government. We are unable therefore 
to accept this resolution. ” ees. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sacnonrpananpda Sinwa: “Sir, as I explained just — 
now, the matter was brought forward in the Provincial Council of the Punjab, 
and I brought up the question here only in view of the observations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. I am glad to know the view of the Government of 
India that if the recommendation comes up fromthe Punjab Government, the — 
Imperial Government would consider the matter on its own merits, and I am 
prevared to leave it there for the present.” ee 


The resolution was put and rejected. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goxnare: “ May I draw your attention, Sir, to rule 
8 which says that the Council shall ordinarily rise at 4 o'clock, unless the 


_ President otherwise directs.” 


Tue Presipent: “ We have a great deal of work before us, and I think | 
we should, if we can, finish the first stage of the Proceedings today.” Vielgenk 


SHARE OF LAND-REVENUE (UNITED PROVINCES). 


The Hon’ble Panpir Mapan Mowan Mauayrya: “ Mr. President, I. 
beg to move that ‘ this Council recommends that the grant which it is proposed 
to make to the United Provinces for the relief of municipalities and town areas 
from Police-charges may not be made, and that instead thereof the Provincial 


share of Land-revenue may be raised in their case from three-eighths to 
one-half.’ ent: 


“ T will not detain the Council very long in explaining the grounds for this 
resolution. But it will be necessary to refer briefly to the history of the — 
Provincial Settlements in order clearly to explain the position of the United — 
Provinces. Now, Sir, we all know that when the Provincial Settlements were 
first introduced in 1870 there was no principle upon which they were based, 
The expenditure of the year which preceded was taken as the standard 
of expenditure and grants were fixed for the different provinces on that ba 
but on a reduced scale. For we have to remember that when the measure 
introduced one of the principal objects of it was a certain relief to the 
exchequer. ‘lhe Resolution of 1870, which contained the first public exy 
of the views of the Government of India on the subject, stated 
things that ‘ the relief of the Imperial Finances has been a pr ‘pal 
in the discussion of such measures on former occasions.’ Sir Auckland 
in introducing the financial statement of 1887, after referring to that i 


















said :— 


‘That paragraph shows the important reserve-as to the relief of the Im 
with which, at its inception, the system of decentralization was accompanied, — 
assigned, with certain branches of expenditure, to the several Local Govern 
than the grants made in the previous year for: ) servi alan 





m absolutely clear : 


Governments,’ said he, ‘aro to have a fixed annual allotment from the 
for these particular services and are to appropriate as local income all 
necte . ‘hey are to regulate (subject to certain general rules) all the 
diture on those services. If the existing income, namely, Imperial allotment plus depart- 
. ite shall suffice for the requirements of that expenditure, then that is well; if it 
1 not , then the Local Governments are not to « ly to the Government of India 
They must raise what they need by ocal taxation or by such like means 
control) if they fairly can. But if they find that they cannot fairly 
this, then they must necessarily do without the increased expenditure. However 
eon the necessity for doing without the increase may be regretted, there is no help for it. 
--Mhis is the only way of following the good old rule of cutting coat according to cloth,’ 
 «T have quoted this at length to show that the Government of India 
originally fixed the provincial grants with a view to obtain relief from the 
constant demands made upon the Imperial Government. I have also shown 
that the grants were fixed without any reference to the revenue i gg 
of a province, but entirely on the basis of the expenditure incu in that 
nee in the previous year. The first allotments were fixed on the basis 
of the budget grants for 1870-71. There were obvious objections against this 
* mode of fixing the allotments. Sir Richard Temple urged that the objections 
had not been overlooked, but he pleaded that any other method that could be 
devised would have stirred up controversies and difficulties which would have 
caused an indefinite postponement of the whole measure. 


«To the objection that the grants for 1870-71 had been fixed very econo- 
mically and therefore afforded too low a standard for future allotments, 
Sir Richard Temple did not seriously demur. He only said that those grants 
were really as much as the Government of India could possibly afford at the 
time, and that they were not likely to be able to afford more for some time 
to come. The next time when the arrangements were revised in 1877 a 
modification ‘was introduced in them, But even then, in the result, a retrench- 
ment of about 5 per cent. was made, and in the case of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces a retrenchment of about Rs. 54,000 was made. In other words, the Local 
Government was expected to undertake the management of the new expendi- 
ture with a new grant of 3} lakhs less than the Imperial grant hitherto assigned 
for provincial purposes. Thus both in 1870 and 1877 we did not get an amount 
quite as much even as we had been s nding in the year p ing the \year 
of the revision of the settlement. We got something less on each occasi 
and when the arrangement came to be revised in 1881-82, we did not fare 
much better. No doubt the finances of the Government of India were then 
in a flourshing condition, and our provinces received the benefit of a remis- 
sion of taxation. But for the rest, 13 lakhs were taken away from us even 
in that year. This arbitrary arrangement went on for many years. But we 
find that a certain principle had been introduced in the provincial settlements 
in the year 1895-96. e Government of India had evidently laid down 
that a certain proportion of the land-revenue, viz., one-fourth, should be 
allotted to Local Governments to meet certain kinds of expenditure, and from 
that time the share of land-revenue allotted to different provinces has been 
increased from time to time. At this moment the share of land-revenue 
allotted to every ater except my own province is one-half. It used to be 
three-eighths in the case of the United Provinces and the Punjab until 
last year. ‘This year the Government of India have raised it to one-half 
in the caso of the Punjab, but unfortunately the people of the United Provinces 
~ have not received the same consideratiun. So that hout the whole of the 
British Indian Empire there is no provinee now in w ich less than one-half 
of the land-revenue is allotted to the Provincial Government to mect  pro- 
vineial expenditure. In the case of Burma the revenue has actually been 
‘ow, Sir, I submit that there is no reason why the United Provinces 
be all est 20 sti riate half of itsland-revenue for provincial pur- 
ve shown that in the beginning there was no principle on. which pro- 
settlements were based, because they were based merely upon the grants 


“ay che: 


















» pr year, What happened was. his. Those p 
ier under the British Government, shee y Sag which the 
tration had become very much more advanced than in the North : 
_ vinees, were spending actually ) proportionally & saueh, ’ in If 
when the assignment was made in their case it was made upon the basis 
figures of their expenditure. The United ces Government } 
to be spending much less at the time, and a much lower standard of expe 
was perpetuated in their case. ‘But the Government _ ee. nent 
eyolved certain principles which regulate the assignments to the various 
vinees. The Secretary to the Government of India stated before the Ro v 
Commission on Decentralization what these principles are. The Commis- 
sioners say in their Report : ‘Sie aa 
‘ The object and principal effects. of these settlements have been stated to us by the en J 
Financial Secretary tothe Government of India in these terms :— ; bel was os 
“ The general principles which underlie the financial settlements made by the Government _ tid 
of India with a Local Government are as follows :— ; ered 
“ That the Government of India shall retain certain administrative services which it is 
inexpedient to hand over to Provincial Governments and that they shall reserve the revenue 
from those services and such a share of the other public revenues as shall be adequate to the : 
expenditure falling upon them, < ether 
“That the remaining administrative services of the country being entrusted to Provincial 
Governments, each Sioeal Govanen tak shall receive an assured income which will be independ-» 
ent of the needs of the Government of India and sufficient for its normal expenditure. ° 
“That this income shall be given in the form of a definite share of the revenue which 
the Local Government collects, in order that the Local Government’s resources may expand 
along with the needs of its administration, 


“And, lastly, that so far as possible, the same share of the chief sources of revenue shall 
be given to each province to ensure a reasonable equality of treatment.” 


“Now, Sir, this last statement is most important so far as the question 


before the Council is concerned. T take it that it has been the object and the 

















of revenue to each. province in order to ensure a reasonable equality of 
treatment. I ask for nothing more than that effect should be given to this 
cae A the case of the United Provinces, and that as every other province 

as been allowed half of its land-revenue, the United Provinces should be 
‘allowed half of their land-reyenue, for provincial purposes, 


“Fortunately, Sir, both our contributions and our needs justify and support 
the recommendation which I request the Council to make. So far asour 
contributions are concerned, looking back to the last forty years and more, 
the Council will be satisfied that the United Provinces have been contributing 
the largest share of the land Tevenue, Madras has occasionally come up to 
our standard; but on the whole the land-revenue contribution of the United 
Provinces has stood at the top, has headed the list throughout the country. In 
1882 we contributed over £5,765,000; in 1887 we contributed £5,797,000 ; 
in 1897, we contributed over 6 crores ; and in 1911 we are contributing 6 crores 
and 69 lakhs As I have said before, Madras has only occasionally come. up 
to the same figure and has sometimes exceeded it, as in the present year ; nie 
but it is indisputable that, of all provinces, the United Provinces have on the: 764 
whole contributed the largest share of land-revenue to the Government of — 
India. I submit, Sir, that this is a very strong reason why those Provinces 
should have been allowed to appropriate at least half the amount of those re-_ 
venues to be spent in the Provinces, It is their misfortune that the 
been allowed to do so. The Central Provinces contribute only 185 
revenue; Eastern Bengal and Assam contributes only 203 lakhs; _ 
contributes 293 lakhs; the Punjab, only 387 Jakhs; Bombay, 536 
Madras, 675 lakhs; each of these Provinces gets half the amount of its land 
revenue for provincial expenditure. Burma sete lakhs, an 

receives $ths of it for such expenditure. But { 
contribute 669 lakhs, get only three-eighths of the land 
i oo api I submit, Sir, that there is absolutely no 








inequality of treatment in the case of the : 


















are receiving more under other heads of réven 
make up for the-los under this head. Tho followin oot” 
Statement will show at a glance both the contributions of the 
f provinces and the proportion of their total revenues allowed to 
Statement showing the Total Revenue (1911-12)—exoluding purely Im- 
heads and Interest, Post Office and Telegraph, Mint, Railways and 
























Percentage of 





| 
Provincial. | Tora.. Provincia! share 
{ | to Total. 
Rs. Rs. 
Central Provinces 2,58,77,000 | 8,54,80,000 | 71°52 
Burma... ; : 4,92,58,000 | —'7,24,00,000 - 68:08 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 8,22,42,000 | —_4,78,70,000 63:06 
— as ey peas Carboy ary 5,41,80,000 | _ 8,67,05,000 62°49 
United Provine 5,61,67,000 | - 10,76,91,000 52°16 
Punjab : 8,99,36,000  —_7,21,76,000 | 55°33 
Madras 6,45,07,000 | 12,27,08,000 | 52-57 
Bombay 2,89,99,000 6,66,57,000 | 9,56,56,000 69°61 





25,18,62,000 | 38,83,24,000 —64,01,86,000 60:66 
i} i , 
“We thus see that the Central Provinces are allowed 71°52 per cent. 

of their contributions for provincial expenditure, i.e., that the provincial 

share of the total revenues contributed by the provinces is 71°52 in the 
case of the Central Provinces. It is 69°61 in the case of Bombay ; 68°03 

in the case of Burma ; 68°06 in the case of Eastern Bengal and Assam; 62:49 

in the case of Bengal; 55°33 in the case of the Punjab ; 52°57 in the case 

of Madras ; but it is 52:16 only in the case of the United Provinces! 


i ing again at the aggregate amount-contributed by each province, we 
see that the United Provinces contribute more than any other province except 
Madras, where large receipts from the excise-revenue have recently swelled 
total figures ; but excepting Madras, which contributes about a crore more, the 
United Provinces contribute the largest total figure, viz., Rs. 10,76,91,000. 
Therefore, when the total amount which is contributed by the United Provinces 
is not less than that contributed by any other province except Madras, and 
when the share of land-revenue which we contribute is larger than that of 
every other province except Madias, the land-revenue share of the United 
Provinees should in justice be raised to one-half. The avera ge percentage of 
provincial share to the total revenue for all the eight major provinces is 
60°66, that is, over 8 per cent. more than for the United Provinces, and if the 
resolution which I have the honour to recommend is accepted by the Council 
and the Government of India, that is to say, if one-eighth of the total land- 
revenue of the United Provinces is added to our share to raise it to one-half 
of the total revenue, we shall only get near the average total for the whole 
country, ¢.e., near about 61 per cent. 

“ T have spoken so far of our contributions; I submit also that our needs 

ify our der and even more. The result of the smaller amounts that 

ve , allotted to us has been this, that while the other provinces have 

__ largely gone ahead of us in every direction, in every matter which directly 
_ @oneerns the welfare of the people, we have lagged sadly behind. For instance, 
__ Bengal has a population of about only 3 millions more than the United Pro. 
__ Vinces and it contributes on the whole nearly 325 lakhs less to the Government 
- bitis allowed to spend much more in almost every de ent than 
the United *rovinces. On general administration Bengal spends Rs. 24,24,000, 

f the United Provinces can only spend Rs. 19,16,000 ; on education Bengal 
0,26,000, the United Provinces only Rs. 48,95,000. On medical 
ehgal spade 80 lakhs,-the United Provinces ne Rs. 26,04,000. On 





departments Bengal spends Rs. 14,69,000, the 
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United s spend only Rs. 12,91,006 
pS se 6,08,000, while the United Provinces spend 
civil works Bengal spends Rs. 78,92,000, » code 
spend Rs. 68,71,000 that, looking at some of these principal heads of 
‘expenditure, we find that Bengal is spending much more than the United 
‘Provinces can under the existing arrangements. And yet, instead of havin; 
improved our position, the recent roviaiot has put us in a specially un- 
favourable condition. Instead of our receiving a larger allotment, we have 
actually been required to make a recurring assignment of 19°76 to’ the 
Imperial Government. I 


«“ What is worse, however, is that it is not only in the matter of the pro-. 
vincial settlements that we have not been justly treated. Evenin the matter 
of lump grants made from time to’ time to the various provinces, we find that 
the United Provinces receive a much smaller share than the other E reseora: fra 
In the Budget for 1911-12, of the 90 lakhs that have been allotted to Education, 
we find that the United Provinces get only Rs. 15,91,000, while Bengal gets 
Rs. 24,50,000. We find that the United Provinces gets only Rs. 10,50,000 for 
Sanitation, while the needs of those provinces are much greater than the needs 
of any other province, as I will presently show. Thus, out of a totalof 117, 
lakhs, while Bengal gets Rs.34,50,000, the United Provinees get only 
Rs 26,41,000. I am taking only two provinces for the purposes of comparison, 
not because I grudge my friends of Bengal the larger share that they get, but 
because I want that the share-of the United Provinces should be increased in 
order that the Government of those provinces should be in a position to do 
its duty by the people entrusted to its care. The same thing happened in 1907, 
when to start new settlements lump grants were mado ; 50 hs each were | 
given to Bengal, Bombay and Madras and even to the Punjab, and only 30 
lakhs to the United Provinces, So also out of the 40 lakhs that were recently 
set apart for education, 10 lakhs were given to Bengal, 8 lakhs to.Madras, 
6 to Bombay, and only 5 lakhs to the United Provinces, It is particu- 
larly unfortunate that the United Provinces shouldhave received throughout 
less than their fair share of the revenue: and now that the Governmentof 
India are ina position todo justice to their claims, T submit that that justice 








should be done. ‘The result of these smaller allotments has been particularly 


unfortunate. Let us take the case of Sanitation. The United Provinces used 
to be very much healthier than many other provinces of India; but for the last 
10 years we find that the death-rate there has been going up very high. In 
1908, the ratio of deaths in each 1,000 of the population for India as a whole 
was 38°21 ; for the United Provinces it, was 52°73. Now, Sir, there is no other 

rovince in India which has been so unfortunate. Our sister province of the 
Panjab was striken very badly and had a death-rate of 50°7in the same year ; 
but we were worse off than even the Punjab, with a death-rate of 


$273 per thousand. In 1899, the death-rate in the United Provinces — : 


was 33°19: in the course of the past 10 years, during which we have lost a very 
large number of people from plague alone, the death-rate has risen so high; from 
one end of the provinces to the other Municipal Boards and District Boardsstand 
in need of much more assistance for Sanitation and Medical Relief; but the 
Local Government has not money to give them and cannot help them unless 
the Government of India put more money into the hands of is heel Govern- 
ment, 


“T may refer also to the needs of Education. The United Provinces were _ 
the pioneers in the matter of primary edueation. Mr. the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, introduced primary education — 

there in the forties, and they were held up as a model to other provinces. But 
now they have to bear the reproach of being the most backward province it 
the whole of India, the North-West Frontier Province perhaps being except 
The reasons for it are obvious. If we cannot get money enough to spend 
education, education cannot make sufficient progress. How strong has b 
the ery for education will be seen by a reference to what has been said f ‘0 
time to time by the Directors of Public Instruction in the United. Province 
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vite the at the Couneil to only one such remark. Writ- | 
‘Years ago, our late Director of Public Instruction said :-— pe 
kay ’ reas le to expect education to be read so widel 3 if i 
oa ficient in a province with a small public edpeniditare asic arated 








y portion to the population. To remove th 
and to raise the United Provinces up to the Bombay standard of liberality, thr 


s@ Our pul 
rt with our share of the 35 lakhs grant added) to 117 lakhs, i¢., we ought to come in for 
uw provision of nearly 80 lakhs a year, on the supposition that progressive Bombay 
~ stands still : but, allowing for the inevitable expansion there, it would s2em that measures are 
-_ ealled for to spend in tlicee provinces before very long not less than a crore of rupees 
annually in addition to the present outlay. If these figures are true, it will not do to pat them 
| aside because they are startling. It will be necessary to consider them, to become familiar 
{with them, to acknowledge their irresistible logic, to take action to redress any existing 

_ inequitable inequalities that may have to be admitted when every possible allowance has 

‘been made for circumstances that may justly be held to modify the case.’ 


“These remarks are almost as true now as when they were made, In 
-another place actually Mr. Lewis said :— 

There is a demand in perhaps all districts for more schools, and more schools; but they 
cannot be opened because the funds are exhausted. When a people cry out for education and 
cannot get it, we may well, with Carlyle, count it a tragedy,’ ; 

“ Now, Sir, if the le of the United Provinces had not been contributing 
large enough sums to the otha of India to permit of the required ine 
‘crease on Lducation and Sanitation, etc., 1 might not have been justified in 

ressing the resolution for the consideration of the Government, But we know 

- that theydo. And if the Government will only be pleased to recognise the 
justice of allowing the United Provinces to retain half the share of the land- 
revenue for provincial purposes, as they have recognised it in the case of other 

Maegan the most pressing requirements of the United Provinces will be 
‘fairly met. : 

“T submit, Sir, that the matter deserves the consideration of the Govern- 
ment at this moment because the Hon’ble Member has informed us that the 
provincial settlements are going to be made permanent. In fact, the words 
used by him are almost frightening. He has told us that apart from the 





requirements of famine and war, the settlements now made will be fixed, rigid ee 


permanent. A look at the Financial Statements and the roceedings of the 
Council of the United Provinces for the past few years will show that our 
Lieutenant-Governors and the Financial Secretaries of the United Provinces, 
and numerous Members of the Council there, have been urging year after year to 
our representatives here, a larger allotment for provincial expenditure. ‘It has 
‘been Sexe that the allotment made is barely sufficient to enable the Government 
_ to carry on the administration. ‘here is no margin worth the name left for 
development, and I am constrained to say that if the settlement is to be made 
_ permanent on the existing basis, the result will be disastrous so far as the 
_ progress of the people of the United Provinces are concerned. I, therefore, — 
earnestly appeal to this Council to consider the justice of our case and to admit 
it. There is no doubt that this is just the time when the Government can, as 
‘they ought to, remedy the injustice from which we have so long suffered. - 
_ As Thaye shown from quotations from the speeches of previous Finance 
_ Members, when the Government started the provincial settlements on the basis 
_ of the budget of 1870, they practically admitted that the standards of expendi- 
_ ture fixed were low, but pleaded that they could not afford to give more at the 
_ time. The Government now are, and they have long been, in a position to set 
the matter diane Thope that they will do so. For many years past the con- 

_ tributions of the people of the United’ Provinces have largely contributed to the 
surpluses of the Government of India. These surpluses have in no small measure 
been the result of the toil of the tillers of the soil; and I submit that their 
mndition requires the sympathetic consideration of the Government. The 
in the United Provinces do not at praet enjoy much of the advantage 

‘ion 3. penton. condition of the villages in which they reside is 

















medical relief provided for them is in ; 
Lx vided for very inadequate 

















comes to their aid. If disease comes, it takes a heavy toll from among them. __ 
T believe there have been between 12 to 15 lakhs si Wrere during the last 
few years from plague alone in the United Provinces. the present moment — 
we are losing 11,000 souls every week from plague. I submit, Sir, that in — 
view of these facts the Government of India should be pleased, as the responsible 
guardian of the people of the country, to consider whether their condition _ 
cannot generally be imptoved by the expenditure of a larger share of the re+ 
venues which are raised from them, on purposes which directly and vitally — 
affect them. I am not asking for any contri tions from other provinces : my — 
provinces have been contributing large enough revenues to enable all legitimate 
expenditure to be met from them. All that Task is that the Government of. 
India, which takes possession under the Statute of all the revenues raised in — 
the provinces, should be pleased to consider the justice and the mercifulness 
of leaving to the people such a portion of those revenues as is necessa to 
provide for their domestic progress and social advancement. It should consider _ 
the justice of leaving to them at leust the same share of the revenue as it has. 
thought it fit to leave to other provinces. I plead, Sir, for nothing more than 
justice to my provinces, and I hope I shall not plead in vain. I commend the 
resolution to the consideration of the Council in the earnest hope that it, will 
receive the support of all the Members present and that it will commend itself 
to the Government of India.” 


The Hon’ble NawaB ABpuL Masrp: “Sir, I support the resolution which 


has been brought forward by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Ma aviya. There is no doubt | 


for the United Provinces a larger share of the revenues raised in the prc 


a 


e than it now enjoys. Speaking last year I said that I understood that ; 


A) 


that the United Provinces at the present time are in need of much assistance. 
In every department and on every side there are growing needs, and needs for 
which the province requires much. Unless, as has been suggested by the 
Hon’ble Mover of the resolution, something is done, 1 think there are many 
things and things which are very important which will be left undone in the _ 
United Provinces. It has been urged very strongl by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Malaviya that the other provinces receive a ratio of their income in a much 
larger proportion than the United Provinces. Well, if that is so, why should 
not the United Provinces receive the same treatment as the other provinces 
receive at the present time ? If other provinces receive one-half of their land-. 
revenue, then i would submit to this Council that the same indulgence should 
be shewn to the United Provinces also. If the United Provinces have not 
received fair treatment in the past, then surely it is time, especially when, as 
has been announced by the Finance Minister, a permanent settlement is goin 
to be made, that something should be done for the United Provinces also, a 
they should receive the same treatment as the other provinces are receiving ab 
the present time.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Houms: “Sir, it was not till a late hour yesterday 
evening that Isaw for the first time the text of the resolution which m 
flon’ble friend has moved today, and it will be understood that } 
have had no opportunity of communicating with the Government of the 
United Provinces and ascertaining their views on the resolution ; so any 
remarks which I have to make will represent solely. my own personal views. — 
To begin with, I must say that I dissociate myself from the remarks which my 
Hon'ble friend has made in bringing forward the resolution regarding the 
apportionment of the large non-recurring grants for cortain purposes. “e am 
not prepared to say that the United Provinces has not received fair treat- 
ment in this matter. Next I would gratefully acknowledge the more favourable . 
treatment which the United Provinces has received of late years from the 
Government of India in the matter of its finances. I cannot share with the 
How’ble Member his very gloomy views of the economic position of the 
United Provinces: I think they a over-coloured. Iam unable to follow 
him also in the view he has taken of the figure of fixed adjustment; for there 
seems to me some want of appreciation on his part of the financial aspect 
of this matter. When I have said all this, I have to express my sympathy 
with the object with which the resolution is brought forward—-that of obtai 
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Provinces Government had under consideration the question of making 
esentation espe: Le gor of their Financial Settlement; and I am 
‘im a position to say w r, after having read the Financial Statement, that 





ent will abandon that intention. I had delved into the Financial 
nt on some ssp sede auag to — what are the surpluses 
tributed province for purel i rposes, that is, main] 
for the Army, forthe cost of the Sosa Pit India itself and ie 
Goyernmént of India departments and for certain home charges; and I 
pee at a later stage of the budget discussion to mention these figures. The 
two other provinces regarding whose finances resolutions have just been moved 
base their claims to preferential treatment, one on the ground of the good 
financial character which it bears with the Government of India, the other on 
the ground that it is now on the verge of bankruprey. The United Provinces’ 
claim may rest on the unblemished financial character which I have no doubt 


% the United Provinces bears in common with many other provinces ; but it is 


“mainly based on the very large proportion of its resources which it contributes. 


% to the on Tperial needs of the Government of India. With regard to the 
zh whi 


#* 


' _ -vinees for purely Imperial pu is twenty-one crores of rupees in all. Of this 


_ figures Thave got out, it may be interesting to mention the case of the two 
vinces whose resolutions have just been before us. The surplus which is con- 
_ tributed or will be contributed according to this budget by the eight large pro- 


_ twenty-one crores the United Provinces contributes, I make it, over 43 crores, 


However, absolute figures I do not think are of much usein.a matter of this sort. 
The real test is to take the figure of surplus per head of the population and. the 


sey bag per square mile of area. Eastern Bengal contributes 7 annas per head 


, 


of its ulation towards the surplus for purely Imperial purposes, Be 
Geonediratss 8 annas, and the United Provinces pore plles per tend of its ane 

tion, Ido not want to dwell on this aspect of the case. I merely draw the 
attention of the Council to these facts as) indicating that it is possible that. 
the proposals of the Government of India for a final settlement of the finances 
of the United Provinces may not commend themselves entirely to the Local 
Government as being a complete and final settlement of the matter. I 
recognize fully that at this stage it is' impossible to add as large a sum as the 
Hon'ble Member proposes to add to the resources of one province without 
taking it away from the other provinces. For this reason I do not feel myself’ 
able to support the Hon’ble Member’s motion.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mesron: “Sir, the strength of this appeal must 
have impressed the Council. It is by no means the first time on 
which e grievances of the United Provinces finances have 

n pressed in this Council and elsewhere, and we may listen 

to the Pandit’s dying swan song on the subject with the respect which it . 

| deserves. Perhaps [ may be permitted to say that, if my own personal affection 
~ for the province and its people and my early associations with it had been the 
only considerations, I would have asked my chief to get somebody else to 
undertake the unpleasant duty of opposing this motion. But as it is, I do feel 
that there are stronger considerations involved, for I am convinced that the 

_ United Provinces have not been at all unfairly treated in the settlement which 


has now been made. A good deal of what the Hon’ble Member has said is 











based ona misconception of the purpose of the settlement - a perio Vine 
ich is probably uot unnatural considering the complexity of the subject. 

proj whieh he puts forward is that one-eighth of the land-reyenue 
ld be transferred from the Imperial to the Provincial share in addition 
hat the province already receives. This of course would have to be 
by a counterbalancing assignment of the figure which Mr. Holms has 
, 79 lakhs, and that would have the effect of raising the adjust- 
e of the province to a very high minus indeed, a result which 
y the Hon’ble Pandit would strongly object to, but which would 
effect (though it would take time to explain why) of giving the 

ya far ion of the share of growing revenue than any 
c dia, With all my partiality for the province, I really 
» Member wants, however, is not what Ihave been 
ion of about 80 lakhs to the spending power het 
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province in . n which the 
quently describing. As I have said, Tam this implies 
Pe} of the intention and theory of the financial relations 

Local Governments end the a ia scans wae sia ire 
+ Member has spared me the necessi ex ing w the 
quoted it at length from the evidence given to the Decenti 
k Fe Pwsimincion. I do not think. he qth understands it ; for he went 
_ wrong, as the Hon’ble Mr. Holms has pointed out, about, the minis 
_. ment, and he also laid far too much stress on the principle of equality am 
different heads of revenue. The fact that one ince of the 
| revenue and another gets five-eighths, while the United Provinces h 
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three-eighths, is really irrelevant. The great point is to get such a “ 
\» the growing revenue as will be equal to the normal requirements of 
province, and tosee that the ratio of growth in that share of revenue is ; 
equivalent to the ratio of growth in its expenditure. Whether it ge 
growth of revenue from its land-revenue or from excise or from stamps, or 
_ any permutation and combination of them, is not important. What is 
~-vequired is that we should give the province a sufficient share of its 
revenues to enable it to meet its current requirements, caleula 
{ Teasonable margin. The United Provinces have got this, and what they n 
have to do is so to regulate the development of their expenditure that 
not exceed the “seg of the growth in their revenue. Their progress, I 
_ admit, will not be so rapid as some of us would like to see. But certair 
' provinces have, and must always have, relatively smaller spending powers 
than certain others. I must admit that Madras, the Punjab and ) 
. nited Provinces are unquestionably the three which have in the 
_, forced to exercise the greatest economies. Inequality there has been, and. © 
~ inequality I am afraid there must always be to some extent ; but it is not rnd 
so bad as the Hon’ble Pandit would have us to believe. For it must be re- — 
- membered that our settlement system has tended steadily to remove the in-” | 
equalities between the different provinces which the Hon’ble Member 
_ @omplainedof. There have been periodical re-settlements for the last thirty yee 
_ and in this interval there has been a steady advance in the equipment of. ever 
_ single province. The pressure has been constant in the direction of greater e 
» @iency and greater comfort. ‘The supervision and the control of the Central G 
ernment have had the same tendency. All these influences have reacted on e 
successive settlement and haye inevitably worked towards levelling up the se 
_ of expenditure in the different provinces. At every periodical review the poo 
‘Governments have pressed: their gricvances, and the haggling of the last th 
ears has now established a rough equality. In this way I genuinely thin 
nited Provinces have ininedat a considerable share of grievances which at 
time they possessed In old days they suffered for their own virtue. In 
_ days they have been certainly making up lost ground. 
Ke **My own connection with the province in provincial finance began wl 
the present Lord MacDonnell ruled the province. He was not six months 
office before he saw the financial poverty of the province and set to work 
"secure more generous treatment, and thoss who are acquainted with Li 
- MacDonnell’s methods may be quite sure that he got it. The next re-settle 
. after that was in 1904, when the negotiations and the battles of the pro 
were fought by the Hon’ble Mr. Holms; and here again those of: 
who have ever had to do business with Mr. Holms need no assurance 
that he got his money’s worth. ‘The last re-settlement of the provi 
» 1907, when Sir John Hewett himself bearded the Government ot India 
ke and after days of hot negotiatioa and discussion concluded a bargain 
every little to be desired. The further readjustment which has now taken 
ie has also been on lines of more elasticity and more liberality ; and T si 
na belisve that the result will be steady and advancing prosperity for the 
» Provinces. I must oppose this resolution”? Ey, 
- The Hon'ble Panprr Mavan Mowan Maravrya: “Sir, if I haye 


ession to more gloomy views regarding the condition of my peo 
fied by facts, T should cortaialy.. a ae for it, Ne. 1 
ed and thankful to know that that eonit tion is really 
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it. ‘Bit I vontute to think that-anybo through the roe 
v, anybody who will enquire into the a condition of the people 
re, will largely, if not entirely, support what I have said. My Hon’ble friend 
said,Sir, that there has been a great improvement in the provincial assignments 
le to the United Provinces. I genet acknowledge that it has been so, 
imy point of complaint is that, alth 
‘the United Provinces is yet extremely unsatisfactory. My Hon'ble friend 
idmits that there has been Inequality in the treatment of the different provinces. 
_ But he also says that such inequality there must be ; I do not agree that the 
Government cannot remedy this inequality. I submit, Sir, there that is no 
‘reason why the inequality should not be remedied when both the con- 
tributions of the province and the needs of the province justifies such a 
" measure, and when the finances of the Government of India permit of such 
uality being remedied. The fact that there has been a mistake in the past 
no justification for rpetuating that mistake. With all the improvement 
hich has been € in our position and to which my Hon’ble friend has 
erred, the provinees do not yet get a fair share of the yevenues—do not get 
ficient revenues—to be applied to purposes which directly affect the vital 



















dy who will go 





ments of the people; Ido not wish to take up the time of the Council by 
peating what I have said. I submit that the fact that other provinces are 
ceiving one-half of the land-revenue is by itself a strong enough justification 
support of the view that I have submitted to the Council. My Hon’ble friend 
said that, if we get what I ask for, it would raise the share of the United 


the one-eighth share of our land-revenue, which would come to about 80 lakhs, 
be given to our province, that would bring us very near to the average 
© percentage of the provincial share for all India, which is about 61. Tf we get 
= Bolakhs we will not be better off than several other provinces, and yet not as 
ki well off as some other provinces, for instance, the Central Provinces, which are 
' receiving 71 per cent., or Bombay, which receives 69 per cent., or Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, which receives 68 per cent. But the worst of it is that, if 
wedo not get what we want, there is not sufficient margin left to us for 


providing for the progress of the province in all the directions in which an 
advance should be lie, 


“T have done my duty, Sir, in submitting this resolution to the Council 

to the Government, and I hope that the Government of India will be 

leased to reconsider the matter, notwithstanding the fact that their present 

attitude does not seem to be favourable to it. If the Government will not 

increase the share of the provincial revenues, the fate of the United Provinces 
will be most deplorable.” 


& 
\ 


‘interest to the very exhaustive and somewhat exhausting statement of the Hon’ble 
Pandit Malaviya; but Iam sorry to say that I adhere to the view which I 
had already formed, which was that all the claims of all the provinces have 
* received the most careful, the most painstaking and the most sympathetic treat- 
, ment. I may say that the whole question was under review for many months 
‘at Simla, and I do not think there was any feature in any of these readjustments 
which was not a proached with the desire to do justice to each and every 
vince, and which was not gone into over and over again. 
“I am sorry it is not possible for me to accept the resolution.” 
The resolution was put and rejected. 


Tae Presrpenr: “ Gentlemen, I fear there is no chance of etting 


0 the next resolution before 5 o’clock ; so it will be convenient that we. 


ould now adjourn. The Council is adjourned till 11 to-morrow morning,” 
i J. M. MACPHERSON, 
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ough this has been done, the position of - 
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rests of the people. I have mentioned some of the most pressing require” 


vinces to an excessive degree. I submit, Sir, that, as I mentioned before,” 


The Hon’ble Str Guy Fizrrwoop Wrison : “I have listened with great 
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PART VI. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. ; : 
_ LEGISLATIV E DEPARTMENT. D4 
EDI as OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, me] 
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ee DER THE PROVISIONS OF THE COUNCILS ACTS, 1 61 TO 
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—— 


© Council met at Government House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 8th 
_ March 1911. pers 





PRESENT ;: 
4 Hon’ble Mr. J. L. Jenxus, ¢.8.1., Vice-President, presiding, 
oe and 56 Members, of whom 50 were Additional Members. 


SUBSIDY FOR VERNACULAR NEWSPAPERS. | 
N 


Hon’ble Basu Buupgnpranarn Basu: “Sir, with your leave I ie 
lace before the Council the resolution* which standsin my name. _ 
18.8 slight error in the wording of my resolution : the amount, Rs, 65,000, Sy 

d there should be Rs. 62,500, and I would ask your leave to rectify 
stake j in the resolution which I propose to place before the Council. 


object in Blecing this resolution before the Council is,I must at 
ly rae fh call early and prominent attention to this subject. For. 

e pas ve had ramours that the Government of -contem- — 
making a large subsidy to « Vernacular newspaper to be started in our _ 
hasp *yatie in the leading Anglo-Indian journals 

( ed by an announcement made in the Local — 
ia ene Oe: disposal of a private — 
ernacular ne’ x. One reel ace, have thought that — 
a was to have moved a resolutio: 


poe 






tion 












the Government of Bengal. hat 
other measures of Government, it is one “those 
ernment has already undertaken, and ba es ism become 
this particular stage. Nevertheless, whatever may be the sacri 
may be the difficulties, in retracing a wrong step, T conceive 
blic men to offer such criticism as we think fit upon measures of Gove 
in the hope that, if the step has been erroneous, it may yet be retraced. 
“In speaking of this measure I wish to with the utmost 
the Government of my own province. Sir, Bengal, if I may say so 
impertinence, has after many years hada Lieutenant-Governor y 
knows and who knows her people. Somehow or other there isa fee 
manent that we Bengalis have got but few friends in high places.. That fe 
may be right —I do hope and trust that feeling is wrong ; but we have lab 
under that feeling for some time past. The present feeling in Bengal, 
is that, in any event, in the Government of Bengal at least we have got_ 
good friends and true of the Bengali people, and amongst those good friends 
have always recognised Sir Edward Baker to be one. And, therefore, I 1 
frankly say that it grieves me not a little that I should have felt it my du 
this Council to ask its opinion and to ex its disapprobation of a me 
which the Government of Bengal, I am afraid, has thoughtlessly taken, I sh 
not say a word in this controversy which will have the remotest effect of tu: 
ing away from us the sympathies of my own Government. I believe that 
Government of Bengal in taking this step has fallen into an error. e 
of us are liable to err, members of the Civil Service not excepted. It is ineon- 
ceivable that we should seek to bind a structure with ropes of sand or to build 
up public opinion with the slimy mortar of a subsidized Press. But, ith-) 
standing the apparent impossibility of such a task, itis now sought to be 
attempted. Iam sure that the Government of Bengal feels that it has 
very few friends in the Vernacular Press of the province. I am sure it. 
feels that there is an under-current of bitterness, if not of hostility, in that Press, — 
and I believe that it is prompted by a sincere and genuine desire to start a 
paper which will give to the people the views of Government and which will ~~ 
explain in its own way measures and acts of Government which will serve to — 
dissipate and remove prejudices agit, and soleipreatontions of, its actsand 
measures and which will therefore help to destroy the evil and baneful influence 
of a hostile Press, This, I believe, is the object with which the Government 
has come forward, even inits present bankrupt state, to make a large and 
substantial grant of Rs. 62,500 a year for three years. Bb 


“T readily and frankly concede that the Government of Bengal aro actual 

by a sincere desire for the public good in starting and promoting this paper ;_ 
e question arises—-the great and important question—that, assuming and admit- 
ting the bond fides of Government and giving to it full credit for a sincere desin 
only to promote good and not to foster evil, what will be the effect of this ste 
That is what we as practical men are concerned to see, Sir, people will wonder 
that the Government of a great province like Bengal—for I submit we are 
“hagy though divided, I submit we are still great though, as my Hon’ble fi 
r. Sinha says, my province is misnamed Bengal—should act in this way 
what will be the effect of this step. That is the principal question for cons 
ation. Will the people read this paper? The Government will subseribs 
25,000 copies ; we will assume that the Government will find means : 
distribution of these 25,000 copies. But I ask you, Sir, who will re 
columns of this journal loaded with silver to a ana ae leaning? Will 
the honest exponent of public opinion or will it be only the paid ofa 
and powerful Government? Naturally people wonder and ask, is the G 
ment so blind, is their vision so oblique, to a result so obvious? But is. 
= i at “orareg a at? For I ma: without spect 
embers of the Government—I speak in the presence o 
that Sealine in an artificial atmosphere from 
__ sedulously kept away by the impenetrable panes of official infallibi 
|. do net move, as we move, in the busy haunts of men where though 
from diverse ways and moye in ‘eddies catrying with them the 
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the by-paths of human life, They are not affected 
_as men who live a public life and who have 
h of that opinion. They certainly have reports, 
= they have papers in abundance poand 
e, sometimes with signals attached to them. But you 
s well attempt to construct a living human being out of the skeléton 
rofessor’s laboratory as a may construct a living human society 
with the ebb and flow of those forces which we call life, out of ; 
om 1 Pai red tape and out of little flags. Andithe result is often- 
times, as in this case, a complete and absolute divorce—I will not say from 
common sense, but I will say from reality —from public opinion in matters of 
public interest. 
PSR! 9 r will no doubt aor ; the Government will find means to 
_ distribute 25,000 copies broadcast ; but I ask again, what good will it do? It is 
~ not to be og ae believe even the Members of Government know it, that 
people read the Vernacular newspapers not only for the news they contain ; 
ere are many other things in the Vernacular newspapers closely touching the 
life of the people, and the large mass of our countrymen naturally seek to know 
what the more Set amongst them have got to say on matters social, 
matters economical, matters political; these are the things for which the 
haa 2 are largely read. The Government paper will no doubt put 
ona Government measure the Government aspect. of the question. 
Sometimes probably, I may ask you, Sir, how often will that view be accepted ? 
_ For there will always be a suspicion, ' well founded in this case, because there 
is mo behind it, that thi ioe is not honest, that this opinion is not 
fihspandant, that this opinion is not frank, and that this opinion is paid for. 
“On the other hand, there will be a watchful, a jealous, a critical and 
independent Vernacular Press which will come forward with lightning rapidity 
upon the pronouncements of this Goyernment-subsidized paper, seek to 
tear it to pieces, and there before the innocent rustic will be the expression 
of what he will conceive to be the independent opinion of this country. 
The result will be that in the village patshalas, in thove humble places of 
amusement in our villages where ache collect of an afternoon to 
their time and talk about diverse subjects, including, I am afraid, sometimes 
village scandal, the politics and the policy of the rival set of papers will be 
an active subject of conversation; and Iam quite sure that you will admit 
that much good will not result from this discussion. I am quite sure that in 
these discussions people will be apt to place greater reliance upon the indepen- 
dent organs of public opinion, and I am quite sure that the evil thus produced 
th much greater than the evil sought to be put down. I am drawing no 





picture, for in this case I have the misfortune to be able to appeal 
_ to experience, eyen to the experience of officials. Some years ago, under official 
~ advice, I will not say official pressure, the Universities of India adopted—credit 
is due to the University of Madras which resisted that pressure—a book which I 
believe you all know—Lee Warner's Citizens of India. That book was 
intubiled to teach loyalty to the rising generations of our young men. There was 
a note of | ing in many local Senates that it would have a directly contrary 
- effect, that es Warner's conclusions were not accepted by the majority of 
our countrymen, and that when these conclusions were placed before immature 
uths they were sure to be controverted by other people, and young men 
d aceept with a great deal of hesitation, if not suspicion, conclusions and 
which were ps exe! before them by the Universities through official 
e. The result was amply justified, and, I believe, after five years’ time, 
vernment and the Universities, after pouring in, I believe, a huge sum 
y into the pockets of the author, for which I do not grieve, dropped 
k, if lam permitted to use a homely expression, like a hot potato. 
my 
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id my friend to my right, the representative of the Government of 
. this Council, will find that before three years are over he will have 
is experiment, for it will be an experiment fraught with greater 
xperimenter than explosive substances on a chemist’s crucible. 
e Council by speaking at greater length. The subject 
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seems to me to be so simple, to be 80 


' created 


- brought to the attention of the people, and why, wherever mi 







































use putting ents before this Oouncil which are ; 
Isay, therefore, that this paper willdo no goad, that _probah wi 
be read, that most likely it will be boycotted, and that it will not 
needs for which it is sought to be brought into existence. It will 
in many cases be able to explain Government’s motives on any pal 
or measure, for Government motives are oftentimes matters of State 
cannot be divulged. It will not be able even to take the public into 
fidence in advance, for unhappily the Government of my country has the 
knack of developing a scheme from which it knows it will not rece 
launching it forth upon the Ries and inviting criticism upon it _ 
knows will be unavailable. this it will not ieve, but it will do 
deal of harm; it will create an atmosphere of controversy which 
surcharged with elements of hostility and bitterness, Is it desirable 
should be so? I appeal to my colleagues in this Council to discountenan 
subsidy, and I appeal to them with all confidence. I appeal to the Englis 
Members present here to bear in mind the great traditions of their country— 
traditions which will not suffer fora day ‘any Government to enter into : 
bargain with the Press of the country. I will appeal to my own. countrymen 
to see that new dangers are not added to newspa whose life “is already 
under a great menace ; and I appeal to you in confidence that you will help t 
persuade the Government of Bengal to undo, to rectify, the great error into. 
which it has fallen, and in doing so you will uphold the fair fame of your own 
Government in the eyes of an Oriental nation; for, mind you, Sir, it will be on 
the tongue of everybody that the Government is seeking, after it has ps 

an Act, to check the liberty of the Press; it is seeking, by means which will 
never be looked upon as fair, to win over the small remnants of that Press — 
which are still left to guide public opinion and to offer criticisms upon Goyern- 
ment measures. For this and other reasons, weighty in themselves, ask you, 
Sir, lask my colleagues in this Council, to support mein this resolution, — 
which is that the grant of 7 lakhs and odd, which my Hon’ble friend the 
Finance Member has provided for the impecunious Government of ee nga et 

ill not be 
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not be frittered away for an object unworthy in itself, and which w 
achieved by the means that it has adopted.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Dapasnoy: “Sir, when I came to this Council this 
morning, I had no intention whatsoever of x, etd on this motion ; but after 
having heard my friend the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu, I think 
would be shirking my duty--my conscientious duty—if I on this occasion did 
not oppose him and point out various important matters which absolut 
make it necessary that this subsidy should be given. I must at the outset make 
my position absolutely clear. I am one of those people who 
subsidy given to papers with a great deal of disfayour. Iam entirely against 
the principle of such a thing, and I would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have strongly opposed such a proposal. But I feel that circumstances in 
this country have happened which enlist my sympathies the other way. I 
feel that the action and conduct of Government on yarious occasions have b 
vse ahcgh and a great deal of misunderstanding has been deliber 

y a section of the Vernacular Press. Many of us will 
what Sir Herbert Risley said when he introduced the Press Bill 
Council: how Government had been accused by certain sections — 
Vernacular Press of many misdeeds, and that even natural visitations, 
the plague, were attributed to them. Government was charged with 
wells; famines were attributed to the Government's action; and a 
deal of misunderstanding was, and has been, caused by some of these pai 
by misinterpreting matters. We are also aware, and every Member 
Council who had the opportunity of reading certain tection 5 the Vern: 
Press must have come to the conclusion, that some of these people hay 
the Vernacular Press as their organ for misrepresenting facts and matters 
I do not see any reason why the case of Government should not be pr 
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of the Government policy or any particular 
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ublic opinion ‘should not be corrected and brought 
@ heard with great interest the Very intoresting apeodtee 
iB 2 ener rag Basu; but if he had substantiated his 
any formidable and substantial reasons why this action 
not ,1 should have warmly supported him. I waited 
ighor his speech to find any such reasons ; but T have been disappointed. 
1a ty Reese is not aware that after all this is not a new experiment, In 
country like India, such a thing, in my opinion, is very necessary. It has 
en tried in all European countries. ~ In England the different authorities have 
their own organs ; if one Party states one thing which has been misinterpreted, 
there is the a Party’s organ to contradict and controvert those allegations. 
In India we have not anything of this sort, and I do not see why a Vernacular 
Beet should not be subsidized for the purpose of explaining the policy of the 
Fay Md ministeation where such pd has been deliberately distorted by selfish and 
interested organs. It is for this reason that I wish to oppose the resolution, 
and I shall give my support to the proposal put in the Bud et; and I think 
jn: a rpmegees Indian Member will carefully and im rtially consider this 
matter and see what amount of injury is being done to the country by a certain 
section of the irresponsible Vernacular Press, and I do hope that the Council 
nag ze this occasion boldly oppose the proposition of the Hon’ble ~ 
r. Basu.” 


__ The Hon’ble Strpar Partap SINGH: “ Mr. President, as. the 
Hon’ble Mr. Basu said just now, the evil of having a subsidized news per 
has not yet reached my province, so perhaps it might be said that Iam a Mi tle 
bit beforehand in expressing my own opinion on this question. To my mind 
there is no doubt about this, that the dogma of sedition which has been 
ee in India has mostly been done through the Press, and now, if the 
overnment wants to utilise the Press to remove misapprehension, to remove 
any doubts that may have been formed in the minds of people, I call it only 
fair play. Why are Chel objecting to it now ? After all for a long time those 
who are against Government, they have had in the Press what ey wanted ; 
and so I think it is ony right that Government should have their say now. 
In fact, when people hear both sides of the question, it will be much easier for 
them to decide which is right and which is wrong. I firmly believe, Sir, that 
if ever since the party against Government was started in our country Govern- 
ment had taken some steps to say what they have on their side of the question, 
a good deal of the t trouble would not have existed. With these words, 
Sir, I oppose the Hon’ble Mr. Basu’s resolution,” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Goknarz: “Sir, I wish to say a few words in 
support of the resolution which my Hon’ble friend Babu Bhu ath 
Basu has placed before the Council. “I wish to support this resolution first 
because there is a report abroad that other Governments, besides the Govern- 

- ment of Bengal, intend to follow suit, and secondly, because, though this 
ma concerns, in the first instance, Bengal alone, still there is a la 

_ principle involved in this question, and I think it is as well that that principle 

_ Should be discussed from all points of view. But, Sir, before I say what I have 

to say on this subject, I went like to prevent, if possible, an injustice be 

_ done to the gentleman who has come forward at the instance of the B: 
overnment to undertake this work. I refer to my friend Rai Narendr 

Nath Sen Bahadur. I am anxious that no wrong impression should go forth 

from incil Chamber about the intentions or motives of the Rai Bahadur, 

_ or about the terms on which he has accepted this work from the Government. 

Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur is ono of the veteran journalists and public men 

__ of this country, and many of us, including, I am sure, m friend Mr. Basu, have 

id him in Berens aap fur alt the tina Chak We ve been in public life. 

‘nd I feel bound to say this for Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen, that among 
public men of the country he is second to none in straightforwardness, 
and in strength of conviction; and it must also be recognized 
red long and incessantly for the welfare of the country. I 

ore, that the description of a ‘ paid hack ’ is the very last 























that can ever be applied to Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen. — 
time I must say that the Rai Bahadur has undertaken a task which 
the power of any human being. If the Government are anxious that 
es tations of their acts and intentions, which, from time to time, 
in the Vernacular Press, should be corrected promptly—a desire which I ¢ 





understand and with which I largely sympathise—whatever other course 


might be effective, this certainly is not an ive course. Far better that 


the Government should have an organ of its own, an open State organ con- “a 
sducted out of State funds and issued as a State publication. Or there are other | 


possible ways, to one of which I will presently refer. But the course lly 
adopted by the Bengal Government is about the worst that could have been 
adopted, and I am quite sure that it will be found to be absolutely ineffective 
in practice. However high may be the character or the motives of a man 
who comes forward to conduct a subsidized paper, there can be no on 


about the fact that so far as the bulk of the readers, ée., of the public, is — 


concerned, there will always be an impression that the opinion expressed in. 
the paper is not an independent opinion. And in the — case, for one. 
man who knows Rai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur personally, 99 will only judge 
him from appearances, When it is known that the paper depends for its 
existence upon a large subsidy from the Government, no further proof will 
be required by most people to discredit the paper and, along with the paper 
all that appears in it. 


“T have said, Sir, that I can quite understand the desire of the Govern- 


ment that they should have a few friends at least in ‘the ranks of the — 


Vernacular Press—papers that will give them fair play, papers that will assume 
the best, till the worst is proved. I quite recognise that situations sometimes 
arise when this desire may be strongly felt by the Government. But I am 
firmly convinced that the only way in which a real remedy can be found for 
such a state of things is by working for a general improvement in the situation 
of the country. Some of the remedies proposed, from time to time, may go 
some way. A State paper, for instance. Such a paper would have certain 
advantages over a subsidised paper conducted by a private individual. As my 
Hon'ble friend Babu Bhupendranath Basu has pointed out, how are the 
minions of a subsidised paper to be regarded? Nobody will think that 

e opinions there have the ig Be which would be attached to a pro- 
nouncement from Government; for -it will always be doubted if the itor 
of such a paper would be really taken by the Government into its confidence, 
Then there will be views about social questions and religious questions, 
about which Government is bound to observe an attitude of neutrality. Even 
in political matters, the paper will not represent the views of Government. 
Bai Narendra Nath Sen Bahadur, for instance, is not the man who will conceal 
his views where he feels pops 2F Are the Government prepared to accept. 
the responsibility for the views which he expresses ? If not, 7 should as 


Government come forward .and spend Ks. 62,000 in supporting a paper the 


social and religious views of which it cannot accept and the political views 
of which it may not be prepared to accept? at have already observed, far 
better that the Government should issue a State publication of its own. Then 
it will at least avoid all religious and social questions; it will also avoid 
ordinary political controversies. Whenever it notices misrepresentations about | 
its intentions in the Press, it will correct these misrepresentations and the 
public will know authoritatively what the Government have to say. — ies 


_ “But, Sir, there is another way, which perhaps would be better than a 
direct State organ. The Government might, without directly coming into 
the field, get some of its more pronounced friends or champions to under- 
take the work. There is, I understand, a body here, called the ‘ Imperial 
League,’ of which, my friend, the Maharaja of Burdwan, is a Rng js" : 
member, The other day, when this body waited in deputation on the Vicero; 
His Excellency made a suggestion that the members should not confine them- 
selves merely to presenting addresses to departing and incoming Viceroy 





ties. And they would, no doubt, be glad to come to 





And I am quite sure that th ri _Viceroys. — 
heir vasibilt e members themselves take the same view e 
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ernment, especially when a serious question like this has to he 
of the members of the League are very wealthy mei, wtid> 
were made to them, it is more than probable that they would 
forward to start an organ of their own—an organ that would actively 
at the views that are circulated in a section of the Vernacular Press, 
per will, of course, represent the views of certain wealthy gentlemen 
in country only, but they will be men who have a stake in the country, 
as Wwe are reminded, and their view would be free from all those 
objections which may be urged against a subsidised paper, since there 
_ will be no Government money behind it. I think in many respects thig® 
_ Would be a far more effective course to take than either a directly subsi- 
- dised paper or even a State organ. But, when all this is said, I really do not 
believe ‘that any of these courses will really achieve anything very much, 
The attitude of the Vernacular Press, deplorable as it may at times be, 
depends largely on a number of circumstances, For one thing the normal 
elutions between the English and the Indians in the country determine it; 
and the special questions which for the moment may happen to agitate tite 
public mind also largely influence it. And then there are the writings in 
the columns of the Anglo-Indian Press. What happens very often is that 
writers in the Vernacular Press take up the articles or attacks in the Anglo- 
Indian papers and reply to them. The officials, who read these replies, apply 
_ them to themselves, because the writers in the Vernacular Press often express 
themselves generally against Europeans as such, taking the Anglo-Indian 
Press to represent E n views. And the real remedy for this state of 
things is neither a subsidised paper, nor a State paper, nor even a private 
organ, specially started by influential men, but a sustained and statesmanlike 
effort. on both sides to bring about a general improvement in the relations 
between Englishmen and Indians in India, But whatever my, eg thought 
of this view, there is no question that the Bengal Government haye made a 
reat mistake, and I earnestly hope that a similar mistake will not be made 
other Governments. Bengal has been fortunate in etting Rai Bahadur 
arendra Nath Sen to undertake the work. Those who know him will not 
need to be told that he will not express any opinion which he does not himself 
hold. But other Governments may not be equally fortunate. They may 
choose individuals for the task who have not the same tige andthe same 
qualifications as Mr. Sen possesses, and the * t then may be most 
mischievous.” 











The Hon’ble Mawarasapurrasa Banapur or BurpwaN: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must frankly admit that I am on the whole in a dilemma by the resolu- 
tion that my Hon’ble friend Babu Bhupendranath Basu has put forward in 
Council to-day, because I full sympathise with the views expressed by Babu. 
Bhupendranath Basu that ih a paper will probably meet with hostility and 
criticism from the enlightened in the province. On the other hand, I feel that 
past experiences have shown that the Governmenj are often in a very false 

sition when certain unfounded motives are ascribed to their actions—inotives 

» Which have been so well mentioned by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy. But 
while I think that Mr. Basu’s resolution should receive the most’ careful 
attention of the Government, I fully support Mr. Gokhale’s views regarding a 
State 5 a ; not that even such a State n would be popular, but it would — 

not put into a false position men like Rai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen, who is 

universally respected and who will be undoubtedly, when this maa 
published, under a cloud among certain sections of the community who have 
‘itherto valued his public apsletna, and who will in future think that in his 
future actions he: or may not be guided by the dictation of Government. 
he reason that | ee to bring these matters to the notice of the Government 
5] — po ed that: the Bengal Government is now bound to spe 
r) a - e (o) so 


Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen regarding this Susil Samachar of 
, Sir, that this experiment, if it is to be tried, should be tried 
‘not for threo years. ‘Then again, regarding having a State 
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this matter ae 
Goyernmént, so that, if it be possible to star St 
State organ be started and newspapers not subsidised. \ 
_ ® My friend Mr. Gokhale has mentioned about the Imperial 
afraid the Viceroy’s frank advice to the members of the League 
misunderstood, because those members of the League who 
to be a success have much appreciated those wi 
Others have mapa it has Oa a et 
to incoming and outgoing Viceroys. 
its address to the vinoy, say the actual work it is doing, because th of 
eis all confidential, and it is certainly not a subsidised association or any- 
thing of the kind. The reason that the Imperial League has not started an 
organ as yet, though it contemplates, T believe, to start one, is that’ it will only 
start an organ which will be able to give on the one hand the views of Govern- — 
ment as they ought to be given and on the other hand the views of the peopl 
as well. It is for these reasons that the Imperial League would not co of 
starting an organ under the auspices of the Government alone.” : 





& 









_ The Hon’ble ee. Currnavis: “Sir, it looks as if this resolution wanted 
to find fault with the Bengal Government, and I epee it on the ie that 
it is not the function of this Council to do that. the Bengal ernment 
think that there should be such a paper, it is no duty of ours to check them. 
They know the circumstances of their province , and we must leaye — 
them to their own discretion and not checkmate them by disallowing the grant 
made to that province for general purposes. These are my grounds for oppos- 

ing this resolution. In my opinion the Bengal Council will be the proper 
place for such a discussion.” , 





The Hon’ble Mr. Granam: “In associating myself with what my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy has said on this resolution I only want to say a 
few words as I should not like to give my vote in silence. I feel that for years — 
the Government has been working at a great disadvantage with’ the Vernacular 
Press. It is so easy to misinterpret and in little ways to put a misconstruction 
on Government actions in the Press, and then Government has been inthe | 
sition of a man unarmed, in no way able to refute or to correct the wrong 
impressions that have been made. I think it is only fair, as Mr. Dadabhoy has — 
said, that they should have some chance of putting matters straight and being 
“--ahle to put forward before the people what their real intentions are.” <i atey 


| 


The Hon’ble Mr. Maver; “Sir, there is one view of the matter | 
that appears to me to have been overlooked by some of the previous 
speakers. As a retired, perhaps I should say asa ‘ reformed,’ journalist, 
I of course with all the abstractions that have proceeded from the Mover _ 
of this resolution. My difficulty on this, as on more than one former, 
occasion, has been to appty those abstractions to some of the realities that 
we have to face in this country. Now, in this, Council we have heard — 
great deal said about the grave need of primary education in this country 
In my humble opinion there is no sphere in which M fig instruction 
much needed as in the relations of the governed to the governors. — 
education was started in this province more than fifty years ago, Dr. 
and some of his colleagues urged the the that filtration would secure 
that the Government wanted, and that i education were once set on a 
footing, it would gradually reach down to all the masses and 
village in the country. Ihave no doubt that Dr. Duff an¢ 
acted with the best of motives; but a greater delusion could } 
entertained in those days, How far has any approp 
the Government filtered down to the masses t 
it to make right views filter down ? On a for 
the opinion, and I repeat {oa that the ev 
og on moral lines, before — vé 






























else. I sa it, S » Without any desire of creating ill-fecling, 
feel very strongly that instead of doing more for the moral 
ation of the masses while harping on political reforms and one thi 
or another, the better educated classes have neglected one of their rincip: 
duties and failed to realise one of the great hopes based upon their education, 
when education © granted to this country. Now, Sir, the Government 
forward a great deal of mischief has been done and tries to rectify 
tting its views and facts, that have been misrepresented by 
» Vernacular Prem, id before the country. It has been said that, if an 
_ official organ can be started, it would perhaps do the work in’ some sort of — 
- fashion, But all the remarks that my Hon’ble friend the Mover has made 
ee | a Government grant would apply to such an organ the moment it was 
_ fealised as an official organ. It would he called yenal, and all the other 
_ adjectives that have been eee this morning would be applied to it, and 
rightly ; whereas in choosing a man who is highly respected by everybod: 
who. knows him—I have claimed his friendship for five and twenty years an 
know he is highly honoured everywhere—in claiming a man of that sort, Gov- 
ernment claims one of the best results of enlightenment in this country and says 
to the 38 of this country: ‘We have chosen a man whom you can trust 
implicitly because of his character and past conduct, and it is’ through this 
channel that we want to have true views of things reaching down to his 
countrymen.’ Is there any stronger moral position that a foreign Government 
would take in any country? I do not know whether my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Gokhale, in saying that other Governments would be less fortunate than the 
Government of Bengal, means that they would be guided by worse motives, or 
that similar results to that which have been produced in Bengal have not yet 
been produced in other quarters.” 


“The Hon’ble Mr. Goxuatz: “No; what I said is that they may not 
succeed in inducing men of that stamp to take up the work.” 


“The Hon’ble Mx. Mapex: Iam glad to have this explanation : it 
removes a little weight from my mind. I do hope that all over the country 
there are men of moral earnestness, men who are touched with the sufferings 
of the poor, who want to relieve them by every means in their power. And why 
should not other Governments follow the example of the Government of 
Bengal? It has been said of the Government of Bengal that it was very tard 
in the days that have gone. I do not say so, Sir; but Jeaving alone the past, if, 
as I venture to think, the Government of Bengal have done perfectly right in 
coming forward to-day, and if it should have made any mistake in not having 
come forward a little earlier, I think all other Governments throughout this 
country would be very wise if they avoided any mistake that the Government 
of Bengal may be supposed to have committed.” ‘ 


_ The Hon’ble Mz. Stackx: “Sir, those who are conversant «ith the 
mufassal of the wearer to which I belong will know how common it is for 
villagers to assemble in the evening to hear the local postmaster or the local 
schoolmaster read out to them the contents of one or other of the various 
Vernacular publications issued in this province. Now, I would ask the Hon’ble 
Members to consider how often in those publications is any good motive 
ever assi to Government or any praise given to Government for the good 
results which have happened from their measures ? What one does find, and 
find in abundance, are distorted representations of what may result from the 
actions of Government —~ misrepresentations of the Government’s intentions and 
ions of the truth. Now, so I understand, the Hon’ble Mover of this 
ion is willing to admit the existence of all these evils, but is unwilli 
that any steps ild be taken by Government to counteract them. There 
holly and entirely differ from him, because I consider that it is essential that 
ng should — — sar Dosa god e wags arcana masses to sohiyrdin rg 
| antidote to the poison which has forso many years been ily 
ed into their minds and which is still being instilled.” | 
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The Hon’ble Mr. MupnorKar: “ y I came in- 
this morning I had no intention of saying anything on this subject ; b 
what has been said by my friends from the Central. Provinces I deem 
duty to give expression to my opinion, whieh is not in accordance with t 
Sir, I think it is very necessary on the part of those who believe that their: V 
lies in co-operating with Government in preventing the misunderstandings: 
misrepresentations of the acts or the motives of Government to take care that 
nothing is done which would defeat the purpose which allof us loyal citizens — 
of the empire have at heart. I frankly admit that there are journals—and 
their number unfortunately at present is considerably large— which write ina 
spirit which is most deplorable and reprehensible. It is very necessary that 

ose kinds of writing should be discounténanced and every’ effort should be 
made to administer an antidote to the poison which is being spread from on 
to day. Last year, when I had to accord my humble support to the Press 
Bill, I had to frankly admit that the number of those journals was unfortu- a 
nately large. For what I said in this room I was taken os to task by 
several of those journals. What I would ask, Sir, this Council to consider is 
this: Is the method of subsidising a paper the best method of counteracting 
that poison ? There is, as my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has said, the — 
direct method, which is the method which T recommend ‘Government should 
adopt. It is to have an organ established by Government for refuting «misre- 
presentations wherever they are made, That is the direct method. ‘There is 
no concealment of the real object in it. It has the merit of being frank, open 
and straightforward. And TI believe it will have far more effect and it will 
carry greater conviction than the writings of men who would be called paid 
hacks. My friend, Kai Bahadur Narendra Nath Sen, is one whose friendship 
T have the honour to enjoy for 28 years, and his paper, the Indian 
Hirror, is one of those which T read regularly, and which is often, I know, 
helped to put forward the view of Government and the view of all sane ple 
throughout the country. I am afraid that immediately it is known that his new 
Peper is a subsidised paper the yalue which is attached to his opinions will greatly 

iminish, and Government would be losing the support which his age, 

his experience, his knowledge and_his independence give to them. It 
would be the same in other provinces also, Let us take, for instance, the Indian. 
Patriot of Madras. That is a paper which is sturdy in its independence, and 
at the same time takes a very sober and dispassionate and loyal view of opinion. 
If my friend, Diwan Bahadur Karunakar Menon, became a subsidised journalist, 
the influence which he wields over the Madras Presidency will be gone. Let 
us, again, take the case of what I-would call the English section of the 
Gujerati. The Vernacular section of the Gujerati is at present held in 
distrust, but not so the English section, which, as our President probably knows, 
is conducted by a gentleman of very sober views. Immediately that ee 
is employed as a Government agent, his influence would cease. AsI have - 
said, it is very necessary to administer an antidote to the poison which is being 
spread. That work would have to be done by two agencies: the first would be 

e direct agency of Government, and the second would be the agency of those 
true adherents of Government who value the moral life of the country, and 
recognise the support which is due from them to the Government. It is our 
duty to have newspapers which, while they are independent, while they are — 
fearless, will at the same time take care to ‘do away with the mischief which is _ 
being done by the thoughtless, the ignorant or the perverse. That isthe work 
to be done, and I believe it is only in those two ways that the antidotecanbe 
effectively administered in this country.” wba tate 





The Hon’ble Mn. Mazwarvn Hague ;: “ My excuse, Sir, for to take 
part in this debate is that the resolution of my Hon’ble friend, Babu Bhupendra- 
nath Basu, concerns my own province, and I think I will be failing in my duty 
if I did not give my honest opinion as regards the princi involved in it, 
Sir, the evil that ‘a section of the Vernacular Press is doing, a great deal of 
mischief, is recognized by all thinking men, and there is no doubt that it isthe 
duty, the bounden duty, of Government to counteract this mischief. Tam 

myself a constant reader of the Vernacular papers, but they are allin Urdu and 
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1 Pp ; but there are undoubted] 
ernacular Press WEG aes sing mischief by their will 
Admitting the evil, the question arises, whether the remedy which 
provided by the Government of Benes is really the true remedy and 
er other remedies cannot be found. ir, I have not the least hesitation 
saying in this Council, . although I may be misunderstood by my own 
6 to-morrow, that the leaders of Indian public opinion have not done 
thei in this matter. Sedition has to a certain extent spread in the 
country, and it was the bounden duty of the leaders to have checked it, which they 
uld easily do, ay could have organised societies, they could have held 
meeti could have a regular cam aign against sedition ; and I certain] 
heliove th that if than had only done their duty, sedition would not have been + 
tife in the country as it is. But I do say atthe same time that the remedy 
which has been provided by subsidising a paper is not the right one. In my 














opinion it will create mischief—greafer mischief than has already been done. 
_ will give an example, Sir. The Government of Benga is subsidising the paper. 
Well, what will be the policy of that paper ? We all know that unfortunately 
_ for this country there are certain questions ~very few questions indeed—upon 
which Hindus and A ictal aka differ. Take, for instance, the 
question of the partition of Bengal. On this question the unanimous 
fl inion of the Muhammadans of India is that the partition of Bengal 
sb not be undone, Then, Sir, what is this paper going to do? I 
should like to know which side of the controversy is it going to help, Is it 
going to try and assist in undoing the partition of Bengal and. go against the 
public opinion of Muhammadans? 1 am certain that my friends the Hindus 
_ of Bengal do not like this partition: they are trying their best to have it 
reversed, and we, Muhammadans, shall try and resist their efforts. What. is 
_ that paper going to do? Which side will it take in the controversy? If it 
takes up the question of the rtition of Bengal and helps my “Hindu friends, 
what will be the result ? e shall oppose the paper in a body, we shall fight 
for it. But if it helps us and comes over to our views, which is most likely, 
as the Government is on this subject at one with the Muhammadans, then who 
ai read this paper I should like to know? I do not think anybody will read 
it. 


“My Hon’ble friend Mr. Slacke has given his views and there is a 

- Sreat deal of truth in them. But I should like to have an explanation to the 
objections that I haye just taken. Sir, I am not an admirer of sycophancy or of 
hypocrisy, I would like my people to be manly and self-reliant and to fight for 

_ their rights. I am.afraid Thaye myself got the reputation of a fighter in this 
- Council ; I but should like them also to give due credit to the good intentions of 
the Government. The British Government have done a good deal for the country, ' 

_ and we ought to appreciate it and be grateful. But how is this opinion to be 
i » Soe in the country? It will not be spread by subsidising a paper as the 
vernment of Bengal is now wanting to do. f would rather pass certain 
laws which would compel all papers, including the Anglo-Indian papers, to 

_ publish communiqués of the Government ; but I would not subsidize any paper 

at all, because this will create much greater mischief in this country than m 
Hon ble friend Mr. Slacke or the Government of Bengal imagine. Wi 
i these few remarks I support the resolution of the Hon’ble Member,” 

____ The Hon’ble Nawaz Anput Magy: “Sir, I consider that this subsidy 
_ which Government is granting to thi Papen the right course that the Govern- 
_ ment is adopting at the present time. We have heard the speeches of the Hon’ble 
_ Members to-day in this Council, and I find. that they are all agreed that the 
macular pa which are being. sirodlated in this country are not doing 

jGuties as they ought to do, It been admitted on all hands here that 
eas and the principles of Government when brought to the notice of the 
re Not brought to their notice in their true colours, but they are 

» and it is said that the intention of the Government is not’ good. 

ag 80, the question now is, how should Government counteract such a 

oxious ideas among the masses of this country? I have heard one 
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_ be granted. 
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or two Members of this Council say that this will not meet the 
which it is going to be enacted, that is to aay, for which a subsidy 

it ig said on the one hand that a State paper will be of m 
importance and will. carry much more weight; but a —— if it is 
started, will be considered to be an organ of Government and it not carry 
the same weight as a paper started by a tan who is independent of Govern- 
ment in some way or other. It is said that the grant ofa subsidy will also 
stamp that paper as subordinate to Government and it will not. . 
weight which it would otherwise do. But the question is, we ese th 
Government were going to start State paper, how will overnment be 
able to know the views and ideas which are underground, unless a paper is — 
started by a private person? That private person will be in a much better — 
position to know the ideas and the feelings of the people than Government, if it 
is going to start a State paper. I say, Sir, that this is the most saluta: 
measure which Government is going to adgpt, because at present discontent 
unrest are confined to towns. If Government is not going to take some measures. 
to counteract such discontent and unrest, it is quite possible that it will reach the _ 
villagers, and if it will reach the villagers, then I do not know what will be the 
result. The result of it will be such that then it will be impossible for Govern- 
ment to counteract the result of such noxious ideas among the masses and 
among the villagers. It has been said that it is the practice that these Vernacu- 
lar newspapers are read in chaupals and in some post-offices in villages, and 
that every act of Government, which ought to be given as if it were in its true 
colours, is there laid before the people in all its evil side, and the sided there 
do not know, do not understand, what is the real intention of Government. — 
So unless something is done and some such step is taken so as to bring the 
real things to the notice of the masses, then T think it will be impossible that 
the Government of this country will be safe in future. Sir, I would go further 
and say that this salutary measure which Government is going to introduce 
in the province of Bengal, the Governments of other provinces also should 
take the same steps te introduce, so that they may not be hampered by the 
same difficulty that the Government of Bengal is tidirepatiet with at the present 
time. Tf these steps had been taken beforehand, if the mass of the pe 
would not have been infected with the evil idea beforehand, then probably 
the Government of Bengal would not have to meet the same difficulty that 
it is meeting to-day. With these remarks I oppose the resolution,” 


Se Se 


The Honble Mr. Sacuonrpananpa Srywa: “Sir, as one of the — 
non-official representatives of the Lower Provinces and also as the only 
Member of this Council who is perhaps unfortunately the editor of a journal 
in these days of stringent Press laws, I think I may be allowed to say a few 
words in support of the resolution brought forward by the on’ble- 
Mr. Basu. If I may say so without impertinence, it seems to me, Sir, that a 
good deal of the discussion carried on in this Council on the subject under 
discussion has been more or less irrelevant, in view of the fact that there is 
hardly any difference of opinion amongst us that a section of the Vernacular 
Press, and possibly a large section, is conducted on lines which are not 
conducive to the public good. ‘Therefore, any disquisitions such as those which 
we have heard to-day, especially from my friend the Hon’ble Nawab 
Abdul Majid, if I may say so with all deference, are irrelevant to the dis- 
cussion. What we are considering here is whether the particular line of © 
action adopted by the Government of the Lower Provinces, is one which shall — 
meet with the object which the Government profess to have in view. That is — 
the only point, other considerations being, 1f I may say so, merely false issues. — 
Now, if that be the case, I have no hesitation in sayi that, in my humble — 
opinion, the object aimed at by the Giocamactiont wil be frustrated. I need 
not cover the same ground as that done before me by some of the ‘ 
mone: I shall only say that it seems to me that the gentlemen who o 

resolution have evidently forgotten the old adage that you may 
horse to the water but cannot make him drink; and, therefore, alth 
Government may circulate broadcast 25,000 copies of this paper and spe 
it a sum of more than 260,000, I do not see how they will be able to- 
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‘unless the echoolmasters are directed to read out of it column af 
ete to dielr Gupils, ard officials ake ciroulacised to rood it seduloualy oc aa to 
s worth, And unless disobedience to these orders is made penal, 


— Tdoubt ibe much if the effort is likely to succeed. My sympathies are, there- 


- fore, en’ 





y in favour of the suggestion made by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Haque 


_ that Government, instead of sons | a special or subsidized organ, should largely 


resort to the practice now partially prevailing of issuing communiqués to the 


- Press and compelling, by even legislation, if necessary, the Vernacular papers 
_ to publish them; provided, of course, that liberty is reserved to the Press to 


. we should not forget 


' comment on these communiqués. With these words, Sir, I have great 


pleasure in supporting the resolution before the Council.” 


_ The Hon’ble Mautvi1 Syep SHams-vL-Hupa: ‘Sir, ~ se this resolution 
prudence would probably have dictated to the non-official Members a policy of 
silence; but I feel that the question is one of such importance that I should not 
give a silent vote on it; and I am ‘sorry that I must oppose the resolution 

by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Basu. It hasbeen said that the question. is 
not whether the Vernacular Press is doing its duty, and that such a question is 
irrelevant, and that we have only to see whether the policy that Government 
has adopted is the best suited to attain its own object. I am afraid, Sir, it is 
an after-thought. If my Hon'ble friend Mr. Basu thought that Government 
would be well advised to start a paper on its own account, probably that advice 
would have been tendered to the Government of Bengal itself ; and further he 
might have asked, instead of asking for a reduction to the extent of Rs 62,000, 
for an addition of a lakh of rupees to enable the Government of Bengal 
to start its own paper. As I read the resolution, Sir, I look upon it 
as a vote of censure upon the Government of Bengal for having subsidised 
the particular newspaper ; and therefore I think it is perfectly relevant to 
discuss whether the situation is such as to justify the action. It has been 
said by all the speakers that the Vernacular lress—at any rate a large part 
of it—has been misrepresenting the views of Government. It is also conceded 
that our edticated countrymen have not done their duty in this respect. - 
If under these circumstances the Government of Bengal subsidises a parti- 
cular paper for the purpose of enabling the Government to explain its views 
to the people, I think the Government does what it ought to do and 
Government would be failingin its duty if it did not do that. At any tate 

_it shows that the Government is anxious to conciliate public opinion and 
to create an enlightened public opinion instead of allowing the mind of 
the caer to be poisoned by the sort of literature that is catered to the public 
day by day. It has been said that after all this would bea paid public opinion. 

But every opinion is more or less paid opinion. The editors—I mean no 

offence to my Hon’bie friend on the left — do not always express their 
own views. ey have to consider what things and what opinions would 
satisfy those for whom their paper is intended and what would bring their 
paper the largest circulation. I am, I believe, right when I say that the 
paper of which Babu Narendra Nath Sen is the editor has not bio the 
good fortune of haying a quarter of the subscribers that other newspapers have, 
which express opinions more suited to the taste which they are responsible 
for having created ; and under these circumstances, if an honest journalist like 
Babu Narendra Nath Sen finds himself at a disadvantage in competition with 
the rest, Government comes and gives him a helping hand and asks him to be 
an exponent to a certain extent of Government's views, Government does 
exactly what is right and proper; and T think, Sir, in considering this question 

the personal character of the man whom Govern- 
has chosen to represent its views. I believe the worst enemies of 


ment 
- Babu Narendra Nath Sen will not say that he would, because his paper is 


sacrifice his conscience and do anything that is unworthy of him. 


Therefore, in selecting such a man the Government of Bengal has shown 
sack 
individual, has a right of defending himself when’ he is attacked. Our 


_ personal reputation is a valuable asset, and so is the reputation of a Govern- 


sense, for which it ought to get credit. Ido not think I need dilate very 
ch upon this question. I know this, that every man, even the meanest 
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